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PREFACE. 


Lord Rosi':iw.ry once remarked that if an adequate biography of 
Mr. (lladstone were ever written, it would be the work of a 
Limited Inability Company. Certainly, the marvellous variety of 
interests whicit absoibed Mr. Ciladstone during his long life 
has made the task of recording his nuiltifiti ious achievements, and 
of’appreciating their value, well-nigh impo.ssible. Yet it i.s a task 
which is all the more fascinating by its very greatness and 
difficulty. 

Mr. (;iad*jtone has given hi.s own opinions on tlte .subject of 
liioiji-ii.phy : “ What we want in a hiography, and what, cle.spite the 
etymology of the title, we very seldom find, is life. 'I'ho very Irest 
transcript is a failure, if it be a transcript only. To fiiUU its idea, 
it must have in it tlie essential quality of itiovcmuni ; must realise 
the lolly fiction of the divine shield of Achilles, where the up- 
turning earih, though wrought in metal, darkened as the plough 
wcnl on ; and the figures of the battle-pieces dealt their blows 
and itarricd them, and dragged out from the turmoil Hie bodies 
ofeheir dead.” 

In compiling this volume the aim has been to give a careful 
chronicle not only of I he political career of certainly the busiest 
politician of the eentuiy, but also to complete the picture of tht* 
activities of Mr. Gladstone in other fields by recording his acts 
and speeches in connection vrith theology, literature, and art-- 
interests which shared the throne with politics— “ the sum of all 
tlie sciences,” as Seward called it. 
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Out! of tilt; outstanding characteristics of Mr. filadstonc was Ilia 
Invc of home j and liis happiness in ftimily life was, iindoulftedly, 
a continual support to him amid the anxieties and slrain.s of high 
responsibilities. He received tlie affectionate intere.st of thousands 
who iield none of liia jinlitical views, but wlio reverenced the man 
while they disagreed with the politician. In timse [lages the 
iiK'.idenls of hi.s social iiiid private life are not forgotten amid tlu' 
more striking laets of national importance. « 

'riiree hands have had a .sliare in the eompilation of this volume 
— so thaty unintentionally, Lord Roisebery’s idea of a “Limited 
Liability Ci^mipany” has been realised. Mr. G. R. limerson 
passed away before, he had the pleasure of com plating the task 
on which he had embarked with enthusiasm and with many other 
qualifications of a biographer. Ailr. Ronald Smith carried the 
record ftirlher on, with not a little of the .skill of his predecessor. 
And finally it has fallen to the present writer to consummate wh.U 
had been ('omnieneed so admirably. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE: 

H tri'ibute mxb an Hppi'ectation. 

“ The ’ final lesson, the final trial” — ^using Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words — has ended at last; and the world is the poorer by the 
death of tlie most renowned man in the British Empire. It will 
be easier to appreciate the true greatness of William Evyart 
Gladstone in the perspective which future days will bring ; now, 
in this moment of loss, one may only strive to record some of the 
qualities and triumphs which belonged to him whose departure 
has left HO visible a gap in our national life. Seeking for a com- 
prehensive eulogy, I found the lines written by Dean Plumptre of 
Gladstone at the zenith of his career ; — 

“ Not thine the e-xile’-s weary lot to tread 
The.stairs of others as with weary feet, 

Noifyet in lonely wimderings still to eat • 

• The cloled-out hitter griefs of others’ bread. 

Thine is it rather to liave nobly led 
Where others halted, or woidd fain retreat ; 

T^i steer the State, tho’ (levee the storm winds lieat. 

On to the wished-for liavcn, sails full-.spread. ” 

Mr. Gladstone lived .so long and .so publicly ihaL criLicisin had 
an unending la.sk during ccriainly the last si.vLy yeans of his life, 
Yet in t»idi ten years there were fre.sh developments of interest 
and sciitinients in the nian which required an altered view for 
correct judgment. In the language of the geologist, there are 
several distinct strata in the career of Mr. Gladiitone, and no 
verdict on them ns a whole can be con.sidered useful which does 
not take each into consideration. But, throughout all the.se 
cluinges, tlierc was a changeless temperament, Mr. Gladstone 
Wiis always .serions, enthusiastic, religious, and eloquent. It 

was only in the varied ways in whi'’' '““■■■ ;• 

sion that the man altered. 
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y Dominating all his. political career was his love of literature, 
giving liirri remarkable recreation a.t the most anxious inum(.;nts, 
and accounting for the choice of not a few of In's Iriends, 
colleagues, and subordinates. And, above his passion for litera- 
ture and politics, was his interest in theology — an inte.fest which 
wa.s practical as well as .speculative, and never coiilinej to his 
own Church or school of thought. One of his inlinialeii said 
truly, “ .If you want to make a request to Mr, Glad.stone, Uilk 
theology first, and he will refuse you nothing afterwards.” 11c 
always left most willingly the dusty road of politics for the cool 
glade of religion. Men as divergent in opinion as General Booth 
of the Salvation Array, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, or, indeed, any representative of the religious 
world, vveve sure of an interested listener in Mr. Gladstone, who 
would ply them with a series of sympathetic questions showing 
exact knowledge. It was theology that called him from iiciJiticH 
when, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he resigned the leader- 
ship of his party; and it was to theology that he turned when 
*he retired from the Premiership for the last time in 189,4. 
Througj^iout his career his .scnijiulous attentioiV to religious 
observances was a characteristic, and his respect for all wh« were 
set apart for the ministry never waned. I'or the benelit of (hose 
who shared his love of theological study jMr. Gladsli;,ne rumuled 
St. Deiniol’s IIosli;! and Library, near the old church where lie 
had read the Lessons on .so many Sabbaths. To this Librury lie 
conveyed, often in his own hands, thousands of treasured 
volumes ; and many a hajipy hour he spent arranging tin; l.iooUs 
on a particular system evolved from his long ex[)erieni:i;. The 
memory of the famous donor of the Library will always jiervaUc 
the sunny rooms witlr their crowded shelves of valualile volumes. 
I shall not soon forget a charming afternoon .spent in examining 
the contents of St. Deiniol’s Library. Mr. {'Gladstone’s wide 
range of reading was reflected in the eclectic choice which lie liad 
^made. Side by side with a book by a High (Jhurdinian like 
Liddon, Pusey, or Gore, you found one of the works of a, h'ree 
Church divine like Dr. R. W. Dale. Lighter literature was reiire- 
sented by some standard novels, and I caught sight of “ Johnny 
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Gil>b of f^uslietnouk,” lluit classic in J)oric dialect whicii wc; owe 
to the late 'Dr. Wm. Ale.xander. All the books arc indc.'ced on a 
card method, which permits of their speedy discovery. Quite 
close; to the Lilrrary is the Hostel, [resided over by Mr, Glad- 
stone’s .son-in-law, .the Rev. Harry Drew. 

Wltile writing of tills e.xainple of Mr. Gladstoiie’.s love of books 
and belief in their educational value, one may allude to the 
oii)nivor(.*u.s nature of his appetite for them. When absent from 
home it wa,s one of the dififlculties which hosts had to face ; for 
very soon the veteran reader had mastered ttll the volumes 
within his reach, d'hough a student of classics, he was not one 
who would say, “ When a new book appears, I take down an old 
one,” for he ivelcomed new voices in the land of literature with 
almost indiscriminate enthusiasm. At one time any author who 
took the trouble to send his book to Mr. Gladstone received from 
him a »uurteous acknowledgment, and often a kindly remark, 
wliich enterprising publishers were not slow to reprint in advertise- 
ments. 1 1 was Disraeli’s custom to reply evasively on such occasions 
“/ mil no time In mull it}’ your book.” But his great rival 
look time and trouble to aiipreciate most volumes, if pi^ten- 
tiousnes.s Vere absent from their pages. Mr. ( Uadstone’s exactitude 
revolted against any mi.s-.statemeiit, however trivial, and I have 
seen a four-])ag*', letter from him to a stranger correcting a very 
slight blunder, 1 remember ids writing once late at night, from 
the House of Commons, a letter dealing willt an intricate trans- 
lation of a Latin poem. 'I’his tvas one of the many instances of 
his well-nif,h infallible memory, for he was unable to refer to any 
book bearing on the case. On another oci:asion he introduced in 
a Parliamentary speech an unusual quotation, which baffled even 
the experienced members of the 1 ress Gallery. One gentleman 
was deputed to ask Mr. Gladstone for the correct ve'rsion of tlie 
lines. He tracked the Prime Minister from the House to the 
Universities’ Club, only to find tliat be had just left for a recep- 
tion at a friend’s house. The weary, but undaunted, journalist 
went to the West End, but again just missed his quarry. It was 
past midnight before he arrived, almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Gladstone, at his house, in Carlton Gardens. Hurrying up to the 
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door, which Mr. Gladstone was already openinjj, he a.sked if he 
could favour him with a copy of the lines he liad f(uolAl in the 
House. At once the right h go tlu i i turned and recitetl 
them slowly, while the reporter wrote froni his dictation, Then, 
with a couricou.s good-night, the .statesman entered hi.s lumie, as 
if it were the mo.st u.siial thing in the world to recite Horace at 
midnight on one’s door-.step, and the journalist returned liappy to 
his office ! . ' 

A Cabinet Minister has .said that when any matter wins uni lor 
di.scu.ssion Mr. Gladstone’s memory was so accurate regarding 
past events, that on reference to paijers he was generally found 
to be absolutely correct. With all his love of rhetoric he 
seldom allowed his fervour to carry him beyond the bare state- 
ment of facts — a rare restraint for an orator of his calibre. 

Allusion has been made incidentally to his sympathy; and 
much more might ^Yell he said on this point. He prescrveil a 
wonderful sense of gratitude for any services, however slight, 
which had been rendered to him. |)es[)ile all the Icmptationfi 
to sirspicion of others which official life gives to most men, he 
retained to the last a singular power to think the best of most 
people. There was an innocence coiiccriiing many of jjie liaser 
motives of .self-seekers which was [lerfectly astonishing in one 
who had seen so much ol' life, faird Melbourne ii.scd to welcome 
Mr. Delano, the famous editor of the Times, with (he words, 
“I’m particularly glad to .sec you, Mr. Dclane, for you are tlie 
only man -d'ho never minis ai[yUiiii,i>.'' Mr. Gladstone welcomed 
mo.st men, whether they wauled anylliing or not. Ho suftored 
bores gladly, and would .somehow or other niaiuigii to e.vtr.ict an 
inlerc.sting piece of infurnialion from the greatest dullard. 

His omniscience gave rise to several amusing stories, [irobalily 
apocryphal. It is .said that two men detenuined to start at 
dinner a topic on which Mr. Gladstone knew nothing. 'Huiy 
selected a most recondite subject, w'hich they raked up from an 
old Review ; and in due time launched it on the sea. of con- 
versation. For a while Mr. Gladstone could not lie driiwn to 
express his opinion. At last some one at the table made a direct 
appeal to him, when he turned the tables on everybody hy 
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n'lnarlcing', “I believe little has occurred in recent years to modify 
the o[)iiiten I expressed on this matter long ago in a certain 
Review ! ” it was the very same article witli which the con- 
vcvsationalisls had hoped to baffle Mr. Gladstone ! 

His philanthropy was extraordinary, especially in proportion 
to his income. He was conservative in .supporting the - same 
charitahle .societies, and many of them received .sub.scription.s from 
Mr. Gladstone for fifty years in succession. It was mentioned not 
long ago by Lord Medway that the House of Charity had been 
aided by the Gladstone Family for half a century ) and this 
continuity of interest was a characteristic of Mr. Gladstone. He 
was naturally concerned for the success of three or four special 
causes in which his wife was an active worker. The Orphanage 
for AV'orking Boy.s, which stands within a few paces of Hawarden 
Castle, was visited by Mr. Gladstone very frequently, as well as 
by most of the distinguished guests who stayed at the Castle. 
Indeecf, tltc visitors’ book at the Orphanage is a remarkable 
collection of autographs, contributed by a wonderful variety of 
famous men and women. Mrs. Gladstone’s Free Convalescent 
Honuj for the ^oor, especially of the East of London, at Wood- 
ford, ai\d the Newport Market Refuge and Industrial lifchool 
wise two otlicr institutions to which he gave generous support. 
'I'o funds raised in connection with the Established Church he 
gave thousands of pounds ; and missionary enterprises had in him 
a cortlial friend. 

Mis kindness to individuals who had fallen on misfortune was 
shown in hundreds of benevolent acts, of which only his fiimily 
circle was aw.ire. Of simple tastes himself, he had no sympathy 
with the di.'play of wealth and luxury which were to he seen in so 
many luju.ses. In this respect Hawarden Castle offered a strong 
contrast to most ance.stral homes. It is furnished ('.omfortably, 
but not remarkably, and no room in the wliole mansion was less 
luxurious thiin Mr, Gladstone’s bedroom. Beyond three or four 
porliails of members of the family there was little decoration in 
the room, and it gave one a little insight into Mr. Gladstone’s 
character u.) see. about fifty boolts of devotion lying ready to hand. 
Before the march of age compelled less early rising, it was bis 
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wont to fict forth for prayers at tho church, returning at a. ([uief; 
pace throLigli tlie park in time for breakfast. I'Vir yeafs this was 
his habit at Hawarden, and the greater the stress of jioliiical 
affairs the more certain was his recourse to etirly .service-— tlie only 
time vrt the day when the Ih'ime Minister could cirsurc solitudi; 
for quiet worship. On .Sundays, when ho was in residence, 
liiindreds of visitors drove over from (Jhester and otlier part.s of 
the neighbourhood in order to catch a glimpse of .^[r. tjladstone. 
and perhaps hear his melodiou.s voice reading the faj.sstins and 
joining heartily in every part of the service. It wtis e.specially 
interesting .to sjee the close attention with which Mr, (‘.ladstone 
listened to the most ordinary sermon — anotlier e.saniplc; of his 
reverence for the clergy. But he was a careful listener to most 
speakers, whether in church or in the House of Conunon.s. It 
made his colleagties marvel to notice the courteous attention 
which Mr. Gladstone gave to almost any one addressing the 
House. In the days when sonic of the “ young hloods^’ of the 
Tory party delighted to “draw (iladstone,” it wa.s pathetic to 
witness the ease with which they elicited a fiery oration from the 
Statesman on quite a minor mailer. He regarded the gift of 
speef-h so highly that he nccorflcd to every one sonye of the 
reverence he felt for the powei- of utterance. 

I’hat brings me to the charity of thought which was a leading 
feature of Mr, Gladstone’s eharaeter. He disliki.'ifvciy few men, 
and then only after failing to discover anything admirable in 
them, As the years went on he mellowed, as an old man should ; 
and had no harsh words for even those who treated him with 
incivility among the crowds of jicople with whom he had met and 
conversed. 'I’lii.s was not hci'au.se of weak iiidifiercnee, Init 
because, as tlie sun wa.s .setting, be saw tliing.s In a twilighl which 
toned down tlie glaring faults and foibles of tbose whom he dis- 
liked. \'et, any despiealile action would rou.se lias old lion, and 
with liurning words lie would express his aliliorreiiee. Oi'one 
man ivlio wa.s erstwliile a I’arliaiiientary colleague, but who 
opposed Mr. Glad.stone with considerable spleen and r igour, be 
could hardly speak with patience. But for any who had differed 
from him, for conscientious reasons, he had profound respect, ami 



'allowed no im^audous phrase used by them to rankle in his 
breast, jflnce a friend related an action which exemplified the 
shatptiess, lather than the good faith, of a certain prominent 
politican. d'o his astonishment Mr. Gladstone ejaculated, “I 
don’t call that clever, I call it fiendish 1” just as strong language 
he used to express hi.s abhorrence of the Armenian atrocitie.s 
whii'li sent a Bliiidtler through the Christian community in 1896. 
He wasjiialled from retirement, although in feeble health, to speak 
at Chester on the subject 3 and none who heard the veteran 
orator denounce the 'Furk and his evil ways will ever forget it. 
His passion for righteousness, his horror of cruelty, his disdain 
for cautious, unavailing diplomacy, made the crowded hall ring 
with applause. And next morning’s newspapers sent his burning 
words echoing through the world. It was appropriate that the 
last political speech delivered to his countrymen should have been 
on a similar subject as that of the Bulgarian atrocities which first 
made Mr. Gladstone a national voice. 

Although usually the public which crowded to see him behaved 
with cordial appreciation of hi.s long services, there were a few 
occasions in later years when boors allowed their feelings of dis- 
like to Mr. Gladstone to be e.xpressed. 'Fhe scene at a reception 
given in the Imperial Institute by the Prince of Wales show'ecl tliat 
some in the so-called uirper classes .still cheri-shed a hatred for 
Mr. Gladstone. The I’riiu'e Wiis annoyed e.xceedingly at the 
insults hurled at his guest, to whom he always acted with the 
kindliest reverence. Prior to Mr. Gladstone’s departure for 
lloumemouth, in the spring of 1898, the Prince called and 
chattesl lor a long while with Mr. Gladstone, who, punctilious to 
the last, lo.st no time in returning I lie call at Marlborough House. 

'Fhere is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone had innate respect for 
rank, akhougli his knowledge of humanity had taught him — 

" UanU is lull the gnine.i’.s sUimp, 

A umiv’s the gowtl fov a’ that,” 

He was slow to believe that men of good family were not, in 
inany ways, best tpialilted for governing then- fellow.s. 'Flie large 
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jnojioitinn of (jeors in his Ministii(js boars wiintiss to this feoliiij' 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part. * 

'J'here was, beyond all thi^ (jualities disiaissed in tlu; lbre).(oini' 
[)ages, die remarkable and caidiiring quality of courage. (.Inc: 
cannot a[i|ilv' ?nore truthfully to any one tli.an Mr. t '.latfstoiie the 
line.s of Robert Broivninp;, who .sing.s of — 

“ One wlio never (iirned his bade but marched lireasl-forward, 

Never duuhted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, Ihough right were worsted, wrong would (riuin|)li, 
field we foil to rise, .are biiftlerl to fight better. 

Sleep In wake.” 

All through liis rareor he was courageous, never espou.sing a 
cause because it was likely to be successful, fnit because hr; felt it 
wa.s a righteous cause never hesitating, even with the certainty 
of losing power and prestige, to lead his parly into llte lobby 
where it would he oiilniUTihertal ; tiiid to the very last he faeed 
pain and .suffering with ti bravery which inspireil all tho.sc who 
nursed him with admiration. His religious faith sustained hit- 
physical enihuanee when all his political hopes were shaltta’cd, 
and ct burned as a bright flame in the dtukeneng limirs of ill 
health and re.stricted activity. * 

The dauntlftss old warrior lias fought hi.s “one light mnre --the 
last, the be.st ;” the voice of the eourageons orator «h;is ceased to 
speak, save in the memories of the past ; the great religionist has 
passed beyond the uncertain speculations of lOarili. Ytd forntaiiy 
a year William liwart Gladstone will he a name la-ld in high 
honour by muUitiKle.s who knew tmd revered him,, and hi- 
character, so unique and inspiring, will become a national treasure 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE GLADSTONE FAMILY. 

Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster IsLing-at-Arms, and the most trust- 
worthy of genealogists, claims for the Prime Minister of England 
direct descent, by the maternal side, from Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland, and Henry the Third, King of England, through Lady 
Jane,'or Joan, Beaufort, who married James the First of Scotland. 
The elaborate pedigree so carefully traced by Sir Bernard Burke 
may be briefly epitomised. When the young James — “ the ablest 
of the Stuarts,” as he has been styled — was a prisoner in England, 
he saw by oJiance the golden-haired beauty, Joan Bgaufort, 
daughter of John Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset, fourth son of John 
of Gaunt. Her mother was also descended in a direct line from 
Henry the Third, so that, by both lines, Joan was a daughter of 
the royal hbuse of England. James first caught sight of her 
when he was a captive at Windsor, and he records, in one of his 
poems, that he doubled whether she was 

“ A worldly creatine, 

Or heavenly thing in likeness of luature." 

The loving young couple were married, before the departure of 
James for Scotland, in the old church of St. Mary Overie, at the 
Southwark foot of London Bridge, and James took his bride to 
share his Scottish throne, having given hostages for the payment 
to the English crown of a ransom equal in amount to forty 
tlioiLsand pounds of English money. 

The courtshi]! of the young couple, with its attendant poetry 
(for James was a poet of no mean power), is one of the prettiest 
episodes in the history of the Plantagjnet times. For thirteen 
yeRTS James reigned, and never was Scotland better governed. 
Highly educated for the time in which he lived, James possessed 
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great natural talents and literary taste. He is generally eredited 
with the authorship of a poem, ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on the* Green," 
looked upon as one of the early literary treasures of his country ; 
and, more certainly, with that of “ I'he King’s (^uhair,” a well- 
known and highly appreciated poem. But at Christinas, 14 ,'? 7 > 
Sir Robert Graham, who had been sentenced to banishment for 
treason, collected three hundred armed men, forced an entry 
into the King’s chamber at Perth — breaking the arm ol' linive 
Catherine Douglas, who had endeavoured to setaue the door by 
thrusting her arm into a staple, and so making it serve the purpose 
of a bar— and brutally murdered the King. The (^iieeii received 
two wotmds in her endeavour to protect him. 

Queen Joan, a disconsolate widow for a time, afterwa ds niariied 
Sir J araes Stewart, the Black Knight of Lome, a descendant of 
the Bruces ; and their son was John, Earl of Athol, who married 
Lady Eleonora Sinclair, daughter of William, Earl of Orkney .rnri 
Caithness. Their daughter, the Lady Isabel .Stewart, liecarac 
(early in the .sixteenth century) the wife of hn Robertson ui' 
Muirton, county of Elgin. From this [lair was de.sccndecr in a 
direct line Anne Robertson, who, in April, 1800, married John 
Gladstone, and became the mother of the great .statesman, the 
subject of this biography. One of the descendants of Isalrel 
Stewart and John Robert.son was William Robejlson, tin; his- 
torian,* Principal of the University of Kdinburgh, Rdyal*Ilisto- 
riographer for Scotland, and author of the famous “ History of 
the Reign of the Emperor Cliarlcs V.,’’ “ History of America," and 
“ History of Scotland." Another of the line was tlTe mother of 
Henry, Lord Brougham. There must have'beeii a .strong element 
of intellectual vitality in a stock which produced the large- 
minded historian, and two such instances of veisatile ))ower and 
oratorical greatness as Brougham and Gladstone, 

One Scotch genealogist asserts that the mother of our groat 
statesman was also a descendant of the Mackenzies of Klnlail, 
of the ancient Kings of Man, and other illustrious ijoisonages. 
We do not feel it incumbent on us to enquire very curiously into 
the validity of the claims set up for, not by, an eminent public 
man who owes the consideration he enjoys, and the liigb luisiiion 
he ha.s attained, to his own great qualities, recognised no less by 
political opponents than by those who have enjoyed his friemi- 
ship, followed his leadership, and shared his fortunes. No 
ancestry, however famous, could add to his reputation; no 
genealogist, liowever industrious and far-seeking, could tlisi over 
on his behalf a greater claim on the respect aiid admivaliuu ol 
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the British nation than that which his splendid abilities have 
secured *ihvougliout half a century of political and literary life. 
He is, we believe, himself well content to know that his imme- 
diate progenitors were men of high ability and character, eminent 
in tlie commercial world for intelligence and public spirit, who 
achieved success by their ovvn efforts, and transmitted to their 
sons the herita.ge ol an unblemished name. 

Long before the union of the Scottish and Lnglisi* crowns, 
the Gkde.stanes, Gledstanes, or Gladstahes, were settled in the 
))arish of Libberton, in Clydesdale, now included in Lanarksliire, 
The name may possibly have been derived from the Lowland 
a hawk, and statics, rock, and so indicate the character oi 
the district in which the Gledstanes dwelt. 

The name ol Herbert de Gledeslane appears as that of one of 
the Scots who subscribed at Berwick the oath of fealty to 
Edward the First of England — “hammer of the Scots’— con- 
tained in what is known as the “Ragman Roll,” of 1296, or 
Ragimande’s Roll, as no doubt it should be properly styled from 
the dame of the papal legate in Scotland. After the defeat of 
David the Second at Neville’s Cross in 1346, Patrick and William 
of Gledstanes were two of the commissioners appointed to nego- 
tiate with the victorious English. Robert the Third granted,' 
about 1390, U) “William of Gledstanes, Knight,” lands known 
as Wopdgrenynton, in the valley of Eddlestone, or Tweeddale. 
The fortunate knight added considerably to his possessions by 
marrying Margaret Trumble, of Himdleshope, near Peebles, wdio 
brought to him not only that estate, but also lands in Selkirk- 
shire, Teviotdale, and other places. The 'reviotdale estates 
were held by feudal tenure from the Douglas family, and thence- 
forth the Border lands seem to have been the scene of the 
jjrincipal exploits of the Gledstanes. That some of them at least 
were “ moss-troopers ” is very probable ; and certainly the family 
residence at (Jnniston was besieged by no less a person than tlie 
renowned Hotspur. 

An alliance by marriage appears to have been contracted with 
the powerful house of Euccleuch; for Scott of Satchells, who 
chronicled in prose and verse the doings of Sir Waller Scott of 
Branxholrn, “ the bold Buccleuch,” in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, gives the names of four-and-twenty gentlemen, 
cadets of the Buccleuch family, who were pensioners of the hou.se, 
and possessed lands in return for rendering military service on 
tlie Border: Twenty-three of these bore the name of Scott ; the 
other was “ Walter Gladstanes of Whilelaiv,.a near cousin of my 
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lord’s.'’ A ballad, quoted in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” tells us 
that — * 

•' The .Scotts they rode, the ScoUs they r.in, 

Sae starkly and sae .ste.adilic I 
And .aye the mver-woril o’ the ihiani' 

Was — ‘ Rise tov llranksoino rvadtlie.”' 

Probably tills Walter (llat.l.stanc.s, Of Gleilsianes, tv.is a worthy 
associate of the 

“ Kni,i;ht.a of inetlle true, • 

Kinsmen to tliu hohl l Jncr.lem.li.” 

He was, we infer, son of the John (;lci].stanc.s of (JrmisUni, 
who, in. 1564, suhscfibecl, as an adherent of lUiccIench, a con- 
tract of reconciliation between the Scotts and the Kerre. 

lire family property appears to have dirninisihed — prolialily tlie 
fluctuations of Border warfirre were not conducive to )no!tperity ■, 
and, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, a .sniall e.state — 
Arthurshiel—ncar the original Gledstane.s, was till that was left to 
the family in Clydesdale, and that was sold seventy or ^eighty 
years afterwards by John GledsUinc.s. 

At a later period, we find a branch of llio family residing in the 
town of Biggav, in Lanarkshire. 'I’lie Border warn were ended 
long ago, and the dcsccnrlanls of the steel e.ajiped tvoopeis bad 
taken to more peaceful laivsuils. In I'/uS there •died at Biggar 
William Gladstones (the family name had now assuuted tliat 
form), who had been an iiuliistriou.s and thriving uiallsler of the 
town. He was the last of the family Iruried in tlie cliurelij’anl of 
Libberton, where so many of his anccstons had bcen'laiil, Three 
sons ami one daughter wore left to moarn the good old mallster. 
John, one of the sons (presmn.ably llie eldest), iidieiiied the 
malt-kiln.s, and carried on the business with snccei.s. lie was an 
active man in local affairs, an elder of the (virk, ami app.iieinly, 
from the brief records of his useful life wliicli linve been pre- 
served, a good b])eciinen of the industrious, ihiifty, (ind-learnig 
trader of the Lowl.inds of Scotland; living in troubloii!; liiuea, but 
too prudent to entangle himself in political dilliculties, and well 
content to plod on honestly and caiiUou.sly, and lealiae a imuhst 
competence, which enabled him to purchase a small proj)eny, 
and so become a laird. He ended bis days in leaving lie- 
bind him four .sons and six daughters. I'be .small estate, Mid- 
Toftcombs, came into possession of the third son, another John 
(what becaurc of the elder bTolhe.vs we cannot ci-nainly say, Imt 
oae appears to have been for some time a scboolmasler at lauth), 
who mairied Ghrislian (some authorities give the name Janet) 
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\,TaVenier, with whom he received a comfortable dowry. Tlie 
fourtli son, John, born in 1733, left the paternal home early in 
life, inteflt on seeking fortune for hira.self. He sett'ed at Leith 
as a corn-merchant, in a house on the Coalhill, that old street 
which skins the harbour, but of which very little is now left 
except the name, the ancient houses having nearly all disappeared 
in the course of improvements. For more than fifty years he 
carried on the busines.s, and realised a handsome fortune, which 
he must have needed, for sixteen children blessed his union with 
Helen, .daughter of Mr. Walter Neikson, of Springfield; and 
twelve of the number grew up to maturity, and were helped into 
business or matrimony, or otherwise provided for out of tlie 
results of the father’s thrift and industry. 

'I’he eldest son of this large fiimily, John, born at Leith in 
1763, was brought up to his father’s busines.s, and showed such 
aptitude that, when he had but just attained his majority, his 
father entrusted him with an important mission to Liverpool, to 
dispose of a cargo of grain which had arrived there. While there 
he attracted the attention of one of the leading covn-merchants 
of the'town, who offered liim a situation in his office. The 
jiaternal assent was readily given — there were otlier sons well 
qualified to carry on the l.eith business — and John Gladstones 
became a clerk in tlie house of Currie and Co. Before long he 
was raised to tlfg position of \Kirtner, and the firm, now Cyrrie, 
GladstoiTi: and Bradshaw, occupied a high position among the 
leading mercantile establishment.s of the great port. It will be 
noticed that the final “s” had disappeared from the name. 
What inducec> Joint Gladstone.s to make this alienation is not 
known ; luit later in life (February, 1835) he |)iocured a Royal 
licence for the change. 

The pa,itncrshi|) continued for sixteen years, and then John 
Gladstone became sole head of the house. Shortly afterwards he 
took liis brother Robevl into partnership, and the busines.s of the 
iirni was greatly c.xtcndcd. A large trade with Russia wa.s estali- 
lislied, and, as .sugar iiii])orters, with the West Indies. 

In cniir.'ie of time all John Gladstone’s .six brothens were .settled 
in I.iverpool. 'J’he opening of the East India and Chin;.i trades 
to ]nivale enter] rise in 1814, offered new scojie for mercantile 
adventiue ; and the first private vessel, the Ktngsmifl, despatched 
by English merchants to Calcutta, was jointly chartered by Mr. 
Gladstone and another Liverpool merchant. 

In 1793 Mr. John Gladstone married Miss Hall, of Liverpool, 
but she died six years afterw.ards, leaving no children. In April, 
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i.Sno, Ik; coiunicifil a second if»ama;5(;, tlu; Inide licin/; Miss 
Atiiu- Kobcrtson, diiuf>hter of Mr. v\ndrew Kolicitfion, of Siorn- 
oway, I’rovoM: of Dingwall. 'I.’liis is tlie lady wluwc dcficcnt iroiti 
tlu' Koyiil fimiiliea ot luigland and bcolland can lx; (raced. She 
is descrihcd as “a lady of great acconiiilislinieiits, a fascin.iting 
woman, ol commanding ])rc.sent;<; and high intcllcfa; ; one to 
grace atty hotne and endear any heait.” 'I'he nnion lasted for 
iliirly-five ycar.s, Iile.ssed by domeslic hajrihness and ontward 
inosperity ; at\d tour .son.s and two daiighler.s grew ny around 
the family table, in the spacioti.s man.sion in Rodney ' .Strc(;i, 
Taver[)Ool. 'I’he eldest son, Sir 'I’lioina;; tllad.stone, sur- 
vives; the second, Jt)hn Neilaovi, wlio enleied the Royal Navy, 
became a caplain, and reinescnted the Iri.sli boioiii«li of j’on. 
arlington in I’arliament, died in 1863; (he third son, to wliom 
was given the mother's family name, RobcKsrtn, succeeded to the 
htadship o( the inercantih; honse ;it I.iveipooi, .and died in 
and the fourth son, William h.wail, was de;;lined It) bi.'coine the 
most eminent of the fannly. 'I'ln' .si.s(ois, Helen jane, ami Anti 
M'Jvenzie, died unmarried, the former as recentlv as DectMnhei, 
i87Q' 

We must devote a hiiel sp.iee to (In' < aieei, ,is merchant and 
jtolitician, of johntlladstone , lot llieie e. soim thine, ol the falhet 
in the SK)n, arkled to the tnoie sensitite and i m il.ibh; lentpei.i- 
rnent .whidi may have been derived Ironi hf., tn*nltcr'.‘, Iitie,ii;e. 
We have shown how the eldm ('il.nlsiotie mse lo opitDtiee by 
energy and aliility. The aente and vigorous ititellee.t wliicii 
Itad made him one of the letnltng tneicliiint;; in l.iverpool, in.nle 
him, too, one of tlie most iiromitiem and pnblit -'.[jirited ttinong 
the town.'imen.. 

In 1S07 tlie Dniteil .Slatet; resitaed (he chiim o( the Utitish 
Goveniinent to right of search, ;ind ado)ileil measiire;, of retalia 
tion, thus greatly inferfeting with, imleed, virinallv ste p, mling, 
the comincfce between the two. lantnlrii,;.'!. 1 .iverpiool sitllereti 
greatly, in one year the tntde dettlinine, ovie-tomlli. Tlu; mer- 
chants engaged in the Americitn trade calleil a. tneetitig and 
pelitiotied I’ariianietil tigaittsl the ohno.xions Order itt tatiiticil, 
a.nd one of the le.ading iiatnes atnong the reipiisititttii'it.s was tlnit 
of Jdr. Glaclsiotte. J'iarly in life he adoincd Whig piinciplcfi, 
but nioilified his ojiinions as time iidvanecd, ;ind m i H 1 a we 
ace liim ati energetit; supporter ol Oeorge Cattning, ;ei clititrman 
of a public ineelitig callerl for tin: pttrpttse til inviting tliat bril- 
liant politicitin lo become a candidate for the v<;preseiUation o( 
the borough, Allliovigli a friend and ally oi Pitt, and jnoic.s.sedly 
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a Tory, Canning held advanced views on s(Hnc Kidijecls, and 
was ccrlafinly very far from being a 'J'oiy of the lililon tyjie. l ie 
advocated, with all the cloqc.cnce at his connnand, the ciuise ot 
(latholic cmancipalion, was in I'avoiir of the abolilion of slavery, 
and, in coinmercial matters, exhibited a constant tendency to. 
wards the relaxation of ])roliihiLive duties. Air. (!l;nl;.tom;, vrli ) 
warmly admired Ctmning, anti enjoyed hi.s IViendship, .ippearii to 
have (elt no inconsistency in siiirporting Itroiighaia as a, < nl 
league jn the representation of the town. Two other (siii(li<i.ttefi 
were in the field : Mr. (freevyj an advanced Radical, and C.eiicial 
Gascoyne, a Tory of the old school, lirotighain thoiij.'.lil it would 
be to his advantage to make common cause with Creev}', and, 
perhaps, felt a gratiliciition, dear to hi; combative and jealous 
nature, in appearing as an oi)(>ouent rather than as a, colleague 
of the eloquent, satirical, many-lalenled Canning. iHsi'ondnct 
decided the course of action taken by Air. Gl.id.stonc, wiio dis- 
carded I’roiighatn and gave the siipirort of his iiillueucc to 
Gascoyne. The election proceralings were luibuleut, notable 
even ifi tho.se stormy days of parly stiill-, two or thice iium being’ 
killeil in the iiflVays which look jilai'c. Canning and Gascoyne 
were sucecssrul, the former at the lo(> of the poll, and wctc 
chaired through the town, and Ganiiing addnssed the crowd 
fme.i tiic wiiukiw of Mr. Ghukstonc's house. The noise sij the 
euthusi.i^ilic. cheering peihaps n'aclied the niit.si'ry, atnl who <'an 
say what iiillitencc may not lia\c heen everted on the mind of the 
[irecocious, rcsile.ss, eager, vigorous little boy of three yens olil, 
William Ivwafl, as he listened to the shonl!., oi peihaps pciqa d 
from tin; baircd windows of the nursery iqnm tbe etowd wbii h 
surged .so iLiniiiUnously into Rodney Siiael. When aeknowleiii'in;; 
a congratnl.U my address on the ueea.-^ion of hi;, seveiilielh hit I In lay, 
pres. nled by a rlepiilation lioin l.iveipool, he ,‘iaid, “ I ai im lubt r 
the first elei tioii of Mr. Canning in i .iverpool.” At llic h.inqiiri 
given to Celebrate the return of Mr. Cannin-’,, Mr. til.uh.tone tire- 
hided. 

It w,is natural that a m.ni .so able as Mr, Gladstone .shunld be 
invited to aeee(it muiiimpal olfiee in the town where, be was so 
prominent a figure. .But he was strongly oppn.sed to the m.tnin r 
in which lire coiysiralion was elected, and was too consi itmiion'i 
to permit any consideration of personal airiliition to inlhieuce liis 
sense of [luhlic duty. 'J'hc invitations woie roiirieon.siv Init firnily 
declined; but he actively exerted himsell ii\ all jail-lie nnive. 
nnait.s which he coneeived to be for the local or general lieiu tit. 
in panicul.ir, it was owing to his c.xertions that a clatise v/as 
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inlroduced into the Steamboat Act, requiring a suflkiciil number 
of boats for passengers; a provision sadly needed to prevent 
the lamentable accidents which not unfrequently occurred owing 
to the reckless overloading of the passemger steamers between 
Liverpool and Dublin. In i8i8 he spoke at a public meeting in 
favour of a resolution reconiincnding the revision and aiuend- 
rnent of the ctiniinal law, tlie frequent executions for the offence 
of passing forged one-pound notes having greatly imju'cssed 
the public mind. _ : * 

In t8iS Mr. C.anning was again returned for f.iverpool, Mr. 
Glad.stone once more appearing as his most prominent supporter. 
One of the election squibs of the time took the form of a piirody 
of Burns’ “ Jolly Beggars” and one of the inlroduced songs 
ntn , 
“John GKidstoue vva.'s as fine a imui 
As ever graced cf)mniorcial sun y | 

TUI all .at once lie eliangotl Ids plan, 

And from a Whig liccaine n Tory. 

And now he meets his friends with jidde. 

Yet Iclla them tint a wretched atory, 

He says not re/;/ he changed Ills side, 
lie mu a Whig, he’s now .a Tory.” 

Tijur years afterwards in 1822, Mr. (Janning acffepled the otlice 
of Governor-General of India, and had near'y completed lii.s pre- 
paratioms for departure, when the suicide of Lord C.astlereagh led 
to a reconstruction of the Gabinet, and Canning, called on in the 
emergency, resigned the .splendid appointment, and accepted for 
the second lime the office of Secretary of State for Imrcigu 
Affiiir-s. Before that event, however, a farewell bampict had liocu 
given to Canning, hythe members of the Canning Club, at Liver- 
pool, at which Mr, Gladstone presided; and, at his residence, 
Seaforth House (to w'hich he had removed in i.Si.S), an address 
w.is pre.scntcd to that statesman. One of the objects dear to 
Mr. Canning’s heart was the iirdepcndence of Greece ; and his 
l.iverpool friends shared his view's on the suhject. In 182.1, 
a meeting was called to express sympathy for the cause, at wiiii !i 
Mr, Gladstone was one of the principal speakers. 'Three years 
later, he attended a meeting of the townsmen and moved tli,i.t ;ia 
address be presented to the King, congratulating liiru on the for- 
mation of_ a Canning administration ; the brilliant .statesman 
having achieved the object of his ambition— the rreiniensliip of 
Great Britain, an honour he did not long enjoy, for before Tne 
summer pf the year was over he died at Chiswick. 
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Iti Cictober, 1S2/I, the leading merchants and lownsnien uf 
Idverpool presented Mr. Gladstone with a magnificent service of 
plate, as a mark of their high sense of his successful exertions for 
the promotion of trade and commerce, and an acknowledgment 
of his most important services rendered to the town of Liverpool. 
Ill 1S2S lie was one of the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons respecting the proposed con- 
struettpn of George Stephenson’s line of railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool; and in his evidence he sketched his 
commercial career. He said he had been a merchant of Liver- 
pool for thirty-eight year.o, and for the greater part of that time a 
shipowner. For the first sixteen years of that time he had been 
almost wholly engaged in the corn trade ; and since then he had 
been concerned with various branche.s of commerce connected 
with the town of Liverpool, the West Indies, the Brazils, the 
East Indies, and other parts of the world. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Gladstone, who felt a 
strong interest in political matters— -rvlio was, although Scotch by 
birth, a typical Liverpool m.p, with his commercial interests 
centred in the borough in which he had for so many years occu- 
pied a leading position, and who certainly was not without parlia- 
mentary ambiiion — should not have been brought fonvaiil as a 
candidate to represent Liverpool in tlie House of Commons, I-Ie 
did sit m Parliament, but it rvas for Woodstock, a pocket borough 
of the Duke of Marlborough ; and he was afterwards returned 
for Lancastffi- and other constituencies. An energetic, practical 
man, not deficient in public spirit, but sincerely attached to 
the old framework of the constitution, which he was not un- 
willing to expand in accordance with the advancing spirit of the 
limes, he feared revolutionary tendencies, and although he gave 
a modified support to the cause of Reform, he in nowise de.sired 
that it .should march with too rapid steps, or be unduly compre- 
hensive. Pocket boroughs, he seems to have thought — ^as did 
many others at the time-- had occasionally done good service by 
affording opportunities to men of talenl to enter Parliament, 
which would be ollierwise dosed to them; and he had no scruple 
in sitting for Woodstock by favour of the Marlborough family'. 
As a conscientious Christian man, he would have revolted at the 
idea of treating slaves with cruelty ; but slavery, a.s an institiitioi!, 
he believed to be recognised, if not directly authorised, by Scrip- 
ture; and Besidc-s, he had large commercial interests connected 
with the trade in sugar, and a plantation in Dernerara, which 
could not be cultivated withoutnegro labour. He held aloof, then, 
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from tlie agitation for emancipation, and was content to know 
that his sugar estate at Vreeden Hoop was well managed and 
profitable. 

Generally his support was given to the Tory party] and in 
1826 he supported Mr. Huskisson, a candidate for the. represen- 
tation of Liverpool. While sitting for Wooditotdc, he voted 
against the Marquis of Tavistock’s motion condemning the 
ministers for taking proceedings against Queen Garoline j against 
Mr. I’lunket’s motion for the appointment of a conimiltee to 
consider the laws affecting Roman Catholics (in this respect re- 
fusing to adopt the views of his old friend Canning); and 
against a Rill ior the repeal of the additional mall ta.v. Never 
p.ominent in the House as a speaker, he occasionally gave lite- 
rfjy utterance to his views, and was the author of several 
political pamphlets of marked ability. .In 1830 he published a 
p-rmphlet on slavery in the British sugar and coffee colonies, and 
the United States ; and another, “ Facts Relating to Slavery : A 
Letter to Sir Robert Peel.” In 1839 and iS.|.6 he pvo,dnced 
piinphlets on the subject of the repeal of the Corn Larvs, and 
the probable effect on the public revenue. Ho was first Vice- 
President of the Liverpool Institution ; was Chainnan of the West 
India Association; and, in 1829, spoke at a public meeting, at 
whicteresolutions were passed condemning the mohoitoly enjoyed 
by the East India Company. The more tltoughtful ineifibei'i: of 
the Tory party, Canning, Huskisson, and otlicrs, had earnestly 
studied the doctrines of political economy, and im^de advanec.s 
in the direction of free trade principles ; and it was natural tliat so 
large-minded and clear-headed a man as Jolin Cladslonc, who 
was besides so greatly interested in commercial development, 
should adopt their views. 

Mr. Picton, in his interesting “ Memorials of I.iveipool,” says : 
“ Mr. Gladstone Nvas one of the most eminent in the long suc- 
cession of the enterprising merchants of Liverpool. Far-.seeing, 
sagacious, and clear-headed, his views were at once comprelien- 
sivc and practical. As a mercantile man, he was looked up to 
as the leader, /adk princeps, on the Liverpool Exchange,” His 
large wealth was munificently employed. Warmly attached to the 
Church, in 1815 he contributed funds for the erection of St. 
Andrew's Church, in Rensliaw Street, near his residem.^, Tlte 
church, completed at a co.st of 13,000, has little architectural 
beauty to recommend it ; but at that time the revival of a taste for 
ecclesiastical architecture had not commenced, and Mir. Gladstone 
was satisfied with providing a large and commodious church, even 
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if Ihe plain brick exterior were unattractive. Tire first incm..bent 
was tIie*Rev. John Jones, afterwards Archdeacon of Liverpool, 
and to wliose care the preliminary education of little William 
lilwart Gladstone was entrusted, 

Leith, the cradle of the thriving band of brothers then settled 
at Liverpool, was not forgotten. After the elder brother had 
become Sir John Gladstone, he built at the end of Sheriff Brae, 
near his humble birthplace on Coalhill, and close to the upper 
drawbridge over Leith Water, St. Thomas’s Church ; and adjoin- 
ing it he established a valuable benevolent institution, the Asjdam 
for Tcmale Incurables. 

In September, 1835, amiable and beloved wife of John 
Gladstone died. Ten years afterwards, Sir Robert Peel conferred 
a baronetcy on him as Sir John Gladstone, of Fasque, Kincardine- 
shire, and in 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, he died, aged 
eighty-eight. He had amassed a noble fortune, secured “respect 
and memory and troops of friends,” and lived to see his most 
gifted son represent in Parliamont the University of Oxford, and 
rise ffom office to office, till he had become a member of the 
Cabinet as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and one of the 
foremost of that group of able statesmen and brilliant orators 
who followed the political fortunes of Sir Robert Peel. 

When in January, 1843, AVilliani Ewart Gladstone — tken a 
young .statesman rising into fame, distinguished by his ardent 
support of Peel’s free trade policy — spolce at the opening of tlie 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution, his brother, Robertson Gladstone, 
presiding as^Vlayor of the town, he said, “I have never forgotten 
“I never shall forget — that I am a native of this town, distin- 
guished as is this town by everything that can ennoble a com- 
mercial community ; aye, and by everything that can ennoble a 
Christian community ; and I do trust that I may be allowed to 
feel a sentiment, apart from any feelings of personal vanity — a 
.sentiment of satisfaction, in reflecting that I have a favourable 
introduciioii io your notice in the name of my father," 
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About a quartcivof a mile from I.ime Street StalioJ i, la vci poiil, a ml 
reached by way of ].,imc Street tiiid Mount Pleasant, or by UnUl 
and Leece Streets, is Rodney Street, abroad thoroughfare, at the 
southern end of which is St. James’s Cemetery. In this .street 
are many large brick houses, once re.sidences of well-to-do inor- 
chaiits ; but the wealthy frequenters of the Exchange Flags, the 
shipowners and cotton dealers, who are the modern merchant 
princes of Liverpool, now select choicer localities for their resi- 
dences. Rodney Street was laid out and many houses erected 
in the early days of the present century, and thither migrated 
many of the rich townsmen who had previou.sly dwelt in Hanover 
Street and near Salthousc Dock. The name of the gtillant Admiral 
George Brydges Rodney, who captured the Dutch West India 
Islands, and defeated the French fleet under the Count de Grasse, 

- had nftt lost its popularity, or been quite oversihadoweel by the 
greater renown of Nelson, and the new line of road was i named 
Rodney Street. Near the centre of the west .side of the street, 
and a fbvv doors from I.,ecce Street, is a large house now numliered 
64, When first built, it was almost detached from any other build- 
ing, being connected only by small wings, lesed for domestic 
offices, with other buildings. One of these wings has heeu altered 
and converted into a separate dwelling. It is a large two-.slovied 
house, old-fashioned and uupicturesque, built flush upon the line 
of street, but decidedly commodious and comfortable ; such a 
house, indeed, as may be seen in any provincial town, or in tlic 
suburbs of great cities, and which is generally tenanted by the 
leading doctor or lawyer of the locality. We presume that it W'as 
from the arched window on the first floor over tlie doorway tliat 
George Cunning addressed the Liverpool electors after the chaii- 
ing at the memorable election of 1812. 

In this house, on llie 29th of December, 1809, the future 
Premier of England rvas born. To the fiimily name, William 
(that of the last Gladstone who was buried in Libberton kirkyard ), 
was added the surname of his godfather, Mr. Ewart, a Liverpool 
merchant, who was one of the most intiraate friends of llie elder 
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Adout a quarter of a mile from Lime Street Station, Liveipovil, ami 
reached by way of lame Street and Mount Pleasant, or by IJold 
and Leece Streets, is Rodney Street, a broad thoroughfare, at the 
southern end of which is St. James’s Cemetery. In this street 
are many large brick houses, once residences of well-to-do mer- 
chants j but the wealthy frequenters of the E.\change Flags, the 
shipowners and cotton dealers, who are the modern merchant 
princes of Liverpool, now select choicer localities for their resi- 
dences. Rodney Street was laid out and many houses erected 
in the early days of the present century, and thither mifjrated 
many of the rich townsmen who had previously dwelt in Hanover 
Street and near Salthouse Dock. The name of the gallant Admirttl 
. George Brydges Rodney, who captured the Dutch West India 
Islands, and defeated the French fleet under the Count dcGiaussc, 
had npt lost its popularity, or been quite overshadowed liy the 
greater renown of Nelson, and the new line of road was-tnamed 
Rodney .Street. Near the centre of the west side of the street, 
and a few doors from Lecce Street, is a large house now numbered 
64. When first built, it was almost detached from any other build- 
ing, being connected only by small wings, used for domestu; 
offices, with other buildings. One of llicsc wings has been altered 
and converted into a separate dwelling. It is a large two-storied 
house, old-fashioned and unpictures(|ue, built flush upon the line 
of street, but decidedly commodious and comfortable ; sm h a 
house, indeed, as may be seen in any provincial town, or in the 
suburbs of great cities, and which is generally tenanted by the 
leading doctor or lawyer of the locality. We presume th.at it was 
from the arched window on the fust tloor over the doorway that 
George Canning addressed the Liverpool electors after the chair- 
ing at the memorable election of 18x2. 

In this house, on the 29th of December, 1809, the fiilnre 
Premier of England was born. To the family name, William 
(that of the last Gladstone who was buried in labberton kirkyard), 
was added the surname of his godfather, Mr. Ewart, a Liverpool 
inerchant,^wiio was one of the most intimate friends of ihc elder 
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Gladstone. The son of this gentleman was the well-known Mr 
William ^Iwart, wlio was for many years a member of the House 
of Commons, and c]i.stinguii;lied himself in Parliament by his 
persistent efforts to obtain the abolition of capital punishment, 
and the c.stal ilishmcnt of public libraries, niuseiuns, and schools of 
tlesignj and to whose exertions is due in a great degree the repeal 
of what was generally described as the “ taxes bn knowledge.” 

In the first nine years of William Ewart Gladstone’s life, Rod- 
ney Street was his home j but, in iSiS, his father removed to a 
residence, Seafortli House, more in accordance with hi:, position 
as a very wealthy merchant. The Rodney Street house was rented 
by Mr. John Cardwell, of Blackburn, whose son, Edward, at that 
time five years old, became in due time member of Parliament, 
a cabinet minister, and ultimately Viscount Cardw'cll in the 
Britisli Peerage. It is certainly notable that two men wlio have 
attained sucli political eminence and who have been so closely 
allied in public life, should, without any bond of relationship, 
have each passed several years of childhood in the old liousc in 
Rodney Street. 

William’s firet schoolmaster was the Rev. Mx, Jones, who kept 
a small academy near the town. Probably the four sons of 
Sir John Ghid.stonc received their first education there, and tlie 
manner in whi(;h he discharged his duties may have led to hi.s 
selcctioB as first incumbent of the church built by Mr. Gladstone 
in Renshaw Street. Stories respecting the childhood of great 
tnen are always abundantly fovlhcoming ; and probably not very 
nmdi dcpcnttence is to be placed on the legend that the Rev. 
Mr. Jones complained that he found it very diflicult_ indeed to 
instil even the rudiments of arithmetic into the juvenile mind of 
IVilliinn. ’['here is a certain amount of antithesis between the 
dulncs;; of the boy in maltcrs arithmetical and the splendid 
financial ability developed in mature life that makes the story 
attractive. Pr^ibably, the precocity of an active mind ever alert 
for variety made plodding throiigli the dreary pages of “IJiDnny- 
castle,” or the “ Tutor’s As.sistant,” with the pedantic rules aiid 
over-elaborated methods of imparting knowledge, di.sta.stefvil to 
the eager, restless boy. 

There is another legend relating to this lime,_\vhich may have 
belter foundation. It is to the effect that William’s father took 
great pleasure in talking with Iris clever little boy about the public 
questions of the day, especially the doings of Mr. Canning, and 
that William was a good and intelligent listener. AVe have seen 
that, in k’ler life, he said he could, remember the election of 1S12, 
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wlien he was only in his ihinl year; and it is (juite likely that lint 
event was fixed in his mind liy his iiither’s freiinent allusfJins to it. 
john Gladstone was too sensible a man, too lavi'e iniiuled and 
practical, to endeavour to “ manufacture ” a political iiliilosoiiher 
lioin a small boy, as Jame.s Stuart Mill did ; but there can lie little 
doubt that the children of his huuily heard more of iiulilical and 
commercial matters, discussed in their jiresence by their fallier and 
Iris many friends, than most children do; and tliat the ipiick in- 
tellect of iVilliam was early trained U) a recoKnition, at K;;ist, of 
many important principles, and to familiarity with commcnnal 
topics whicli did him good service in after life. 

Mr. John (lladstone, we may be tolerably certain, was not slow 
to discover the early promise of ability given by bis fourth son, 
who, in September, 1821, as yet wanting three months of com- 
pleting his twelfth year, was sent to Kton. He was a robust and 
active, as well as a clever boy, and m.ade light of many of the 
hardships which have made pvrblic school life very nnpleasant ttr 
weak or timid lads. Gladstone soon showed that he was well 
able to take his own part ; mid when it was found that lie was 
not only one of the most active and siiecc.ssful in all school sirnns, 
but ahso one of the very eleven ,st of the bojs, his populatity at 
, Eton was assured. 

Hij, remained about six years at lOlon, and tliere formed some 
lasting friendships. One of bis schoolfellows, of tire siim« age as 
himself, was George Augustus ydwyn, aflenvanls tlie famous 
mis-sionary bisho{) of New Zealand, and who dit^d .IlishoiJ of 
Lichfield. I'rancis Hastings Doyle, who in alter life became 
Piofes.sor of Poetry at Oxford, was also at school at the time ; 
and another of the Eton boys of Gladstone's time, but two 
years younger than he, avas the modern Lydda.s, Arthur Henry 
Jrlallam, whose friendship with 'J’emayson and early death pro- 
duced one of the noblest poems of our time, “ In Momoriain.” 
Gladstone soon distinguished himself in the school by lu's sueeess 
in I.atin versification ; and it was not likely that he would remain 
unaffected by the literary traditions of tlie scliool. George 
Canning— -in the estimation of all the Ghadstone family a very 
Admirable Crichton— had, when he was .an Ifton lio}', coniribmed 
to a school magazine, so had John Hookham i'‘rcre— the author 
of the “IVhistlccraft Papers” (which suggested to [iyron the 
•style of “Jleppo” and “Don Juan”), and father of Sir Jiartle 
Frere— and Winlhrop Mackworth Praed. The F.ionian, whicVi 
the latter contributed, was published at Windsor by Ciliarles 
Kniglit, at tint time a bookseller and printer in the royal town; 
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and SQ much talent was brought to light in its pages, tliat it was 
made tUt basis of another magazine, to which Macaulay and 
others who did not belong to Eton contributed. In tlie last 3'rai' 
of Gladstone’s residence at the school, he was one of the pro- 
jectors of tlie £(011. Aliscellany, and certainly the most prolific 
contriljutor, young Sehvyn ranking next. Thirteen papers from 
tlie pen of William Ewart Gladstone appeared in the first volume ; 
among them a poem iir well-balanced heroic couplets, celebrating 
tire aciifevements of Richard Coeur de Lion, and “ Guatimozin’s 
Death Song," for the suggestion of which he was probably in- 
debted to his mother’s relative, Principal Robertson’s account of 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. To the second volume of 
the Miscellany he made seventeen contributions. Classical 
literature was, of course, among the subjects of the papers. At 
a very early period the tlomeric poems appear to have powerfully 
attracted his attention ; but there were also articles, professedly 
humorous, in which, we imagine, he was less successful. The 
title of one paper was “Eloquence,” and if the youth’s oratorical 
powers' in any adequate degree indicated those of the man, he 
was assuredly competent to write effectively on such a topic. 
Probably he felt a confidence that he possessed the power “ the 
applause of listening senates to command,” and, indeed, there is 
in the essay anr indication of an ambition which is not unlike 
Benjamm Disraeli's day-dreams of his Vivian Grey period. Both 
youths were prophets, inspired by the consciousness of great 
abilities and |aith in themselves. “A successful debut" wrote 
Gladstone (in his eighteenth yeir, at school at Eton), “anotEr 
from the minister, a Secretaryship of State, and even the Premier- 
ship itself, are the objects which form the vista along which a 
young visionary loves to look." 

In 1S27 he bade farewell to Eton, its scbool-room and playing- 
fields. Eew of the pupils at that famous school were so well 
grounded in the classical learning chiefly valued there, lie 
continued his studies for about two years, as private pupil of Dr. 
'rurncr, who was afterwards appointed Bishop of Calcutta ; and 
tlvcn entered, as a student, Christ Church College, O-xford. Here 
his industry was enormous, and even in the vacation he scarcely 
relaxed his ardour. One writer, describing his career at this 
period, says ; “No matter where he was, whether in college 
rooms or country mansion, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. no one ever 
saw William Ewart Gladstone. During this interval he was in- 
variably locked up with his books. From the age of eighteen 
until that of twenty-one, he never neglected studying during these 
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particular hours, unless he happened to be travelling. And liis 
evening ordeal was scarcely less severe. _ Eight o’clodi saw him 
once more engaged in a stiff bout with Aristotle, or plunged dee]) 
in the text of Thucydides." _ 

In one respect the industtlous student was more jirudent tluin 
many of his fellows and comiictilors. Throughout hi.s long' life he 
has recognised the natiiral alliance of the ])hysira1 and inlelhicUial 
portions of our cornponud being. Naturally lianly and inrisculiir, 
he cultivated his bodily jrowers Iry regular active exer(4.':ie, and 
his high moral nature preserved him from the temptation to iu- 
clulge ill enervating luxiuiousness. Temperate and active, trained 
to muscular exertion, he could probably have oiitwallved any of 
the undergraduates of his college as easily as lie could have sur- 
passed most of them in mental acquirements. A brisk walk of 
thirty or forty miles was a small matter to the handsome, well- 
knit, resolute young student, who returned from it with a refreshed 
brain and renewed vitality to his studies. The 0 .xford Union, tliat 
renowned debating society where so many of our greatest statesmen, 
lawyers, and divines trained their oratorical powers and fcarned 
their first lessons in practical politics and philosophy, offered great 
attractions to Gladstone. The position of TresidenL of the Union 
■was justly looked upon as conferring a high honour, due to acknow- 
ledged intellectual power and oratorical ability and it i.s worth 
noting that seven presidents were at one time united in o|ie of the 
administrations of which Mr. Gladstone rvas the chief. He Iwd 
only been a member of the university for a few inrurths when he 
made his first speech at the Union, on the riili of Ethruary, 1830. 
He was afterwards a frequent speaker, taking the 'i'ory view' of 
public question.s. That his style was rather rlietorically ornate, and 
that he made frequent reference to classical examples and freely 
resorted to classical quotations, we can readily suppose ; and that 
he was fluent, enthusiastic, and excitable, is equally probable. 
He opposed the removal of Jewish disabilities, and Ikirliamenl- 
ary Reform, but supported Catholic Emancipation. A few years 
since, he referred to thcojiinions he had held in these Oxford days : 
“I trace," he said, “in the education of Oxford of my oWn time 
one great defect. Perhaps it was my own fault; but I must admit 
that I did not learn when at Oxford that which I har-e learned 
since, namely, to set a due value on the imperishalrle anrl in- 
estimable principles of human liberty. '^I’he temper which I tliink 
too much prevailed in academic circles was to regard liberty eviili 

jealdusy."' 

Even before the delivery of his first speech, the new member 
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of the Union had been warmly welcomed and recognised as an 
acquisitioiw The University of Cambridge had, as well as the 
sister University, its Union ; and we are reminded by its proceed- 
ings of the times, glorious in the annals of the Schools, when 
ambitious students travelled from town to town, challenging 
learned piofessors or students to argue questions of doctrine, 
literature, or philosophy. The Cambridge IT nion sent a delegation, 
headed by Mr. Monckton-Milnes (now Lord Houghton), to 
(J.xtord, io maintain the proposition that Shelley was a greater 
poet than Byron. The author of “ Queen Mab” had been then 
dead about seven years, and Byron about five years j and the 
poetical youth were divided into two parties ori the subject 
of their respective merits. Shelley had been an Oxford man, and 
Byron had studied at Cambridge ; nevertheless, the eager dispu- 
tants of the Cambridge Union adopted the former for their 
champion, and deputed to the poetical young Monckton-Milnes 
and his associates the ta.sk of convincing the Oxonians, who were 
believed to favour Byron. The challenge was cordially accepted 
by the Dark Blues (as, perhaps, we should style them now), and 
the Cantabs were “formally received," when they reached O.x- 
ford after their tedious coach ride, “by Gladstone of Christ 
Church and Manning of Oriel." hlanning of Oriel is now the 
Homan Catholia Cardinal Archbishop of We,strain.ster. The 
debate taok place, and no doubt great interest was e.xcued. 
Gladstone took no part in it, but Manning did, supporting the 
superiority of Byron. The visitors, however, “won the match,” 
the greater nuitiber of votes being given for Shelley. 

At the Michaelmas Examination of iSji, the greatest of aca- 
demical succe.s5cs was attained by Mr. Gladstone, who took a 
fir.it class in Likris llumanumbus, and also in Disciplinus Mathe- 
matids d P/iysiri.i. It is rarely that a “ double first “ is acliievcd ; 
hut ou this occasion another Christ Church student, Mr. Henry 
Denison, was also succes.sful. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, for a short time afterwards, held a fellow- 
ship at All Souls, left the University too early to share in the 
great awakening of intellectual and religious activity which 
shortly took place. Strongly attached to the princiiiles and 
formularies of tlie Cluirch of England, and animated by pro- 
foundly religious sentiments, he Would no doubt haver been a 
prominent figure in the great movement which Keble, Pusey and 
Newman beaded. In his college days the religious aspect of 
tlie University was decorous, but dull. There were active intel- 
lect:!, great learning, devout Irearing,* but as yet the wind liad not 
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arisen wliicli was lo nifllo the ocean of controverKy, Tlie (ilnn(:li 
was too generiilly regavtied as a profession ; llice \vcre nuai in 
the University who before long would, with i.unazing aliility :iiu! 
earnestness, claim for its clergy the position, in its liillcst senst!, 
of a priesthood. _ _ . 

In his “Chapter of Autobiography,” written in iSdS, when 
he was devoting all liis energies to the work of disestablishing- 
the Irish Church, iMr. Cladstone refers to the sul)jt'et:— - 

“ At llie lime when I rcsidoil O-Mford, from 1828 to iS.n. no of it 
pile great revival of religious netlvity in the Clinrcli of Itngl.iiid | Imd yi-i 
rnpiieared. A steady, cleur, tint dry, Anslican orthodoxy Ixiru .su'iiy, and 
frowned this way or that, at the first indication of any tendency to diverge from 
the beaten patli. Dr. f'liscy was at that time revered for his piety and cliaiily, 
no less than admired for his learning and talent, but suspected (I believe) of 
sympatby with llie (Jerman theology, in which hewashnown to he profoundly 
versed. Dr. Newman was tlioughtto have about him the tlavour of what lie 
ha.s now told the world were the opinions he derived in youth from the worlis 
of Thomas Scott. Mr. Kehle, ihe ‘sweet singer of Drael,’ and a true .saint, if 
tlii.s generation has seen one, di<I not rc-side in Oxford ; the chief chair of 
Theology had been occupied by bishop Lloyd, Ihe old tutor and tluf attached 
and intimate friend of I’eel : n man of powerful lalenl.s, and of ,a character 
both winning and decided, who, had his life hecii s|iared, might have acted 
povverrully for good on the foilimes of the Cluirch of J'lnghuid, by guiding 
the energetic iniluencos which his teaching had done much to form. Hut he 
had been hurried away, in iSep, by an early death ; anti, I>r. Wluitely, who 
was'*al.so, in his own way, a known iiower in the University, was, in 1830, 
induced to accept the Aichhishoprie of Dublin. There wa.s noltiing at that 
time in the theology, or in the religious life, of the University to indicate wli'.t 
was to conj-c.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

ENTRANCE INTO POLITICAL LIFE. 

The biiHiatit success at Oxford fairly entitled Mr. Gladstone to a 
little relaxation, and he made a short tour on the Continent, and 
was absent from England during the stormy times of the great 
Reform agitation. The Reform Act (more precisely the “ Act to 
Amend the Representation of the People in England and Wales, 
2 and 3 Win. IV., c. 45 ”) received the royal assent on the 
7th of June, 1832, and the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills on the 
17th of July and the 7th of August respective!}'. Preparations 
for the general election were carried on witli the greatest ardour, 
but fortunately with little disturbance to the public peace. . There 
was, indeed, something like a popular reaction. Political fury 
had exhausted itself in the riots at Bristol, Nottingham and else- 
where ; and personal animosity was for the time quiescent. Forty- 
two new boroughs had been created, to return sixty-four members ; 
fifty-six had been disfranchised, among them the snug pofiket 
boroughs Jiu which a handful of voters had returned unquestioning 
the nominees of a few great houses. Ambitious politicians were 
too busily engaged in wooing the new constituencies to have 
mucli time for*'' fighting their battles o’er again,” and new con- 
stituencies were looking out for representatives to their taste. 
The great landed proprietors and heads of noble h.ouses feared 
a democratic incursion into Parliament, which would attack, per- 
haps sweep away, certainly interfere greatly with, their privileges ; 
and bestirred themselves to exert the interest they still possessed 
in some of the boroughs which had survived the Refoiin Act, and 
which iniglit be relied on to return “ safe ” men. The Established 
Cluirch, the Corn Laws, the Game Laws, were threatened, and 
who could fore.see what changes would be demanded by the host 
of indomitable Radicals who might find themselves in the House 
of Commons as representatives’ of constituencies which never 
before had had a voice in the government of the country ? 

It was very desirable, therefore, that the “ old cause ” should 
be supported by new champions who would contribute youthfid 
energy and marked ability to the Tory rank and file. At such 
a tiirie IVilliain Ewart Gladstone could scarcely be overlooked. 
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ris:w. 

llis Univcraily sumiss had liecn i)i()!.l; luilliaul; lio^liad (.;iv( u 
promise at. llic Union of tlie possession of pifts ol oratory which 
uiiphl be most useful to tlu; party; and llu: interest he had ex- 
hihued in the preat questions which then oceiipied the political 
luiiid, had ni;t,rked him out for :i I’ailiaiucirary career, (nieof 
his Oxford Irieiidi was tlie .llul of Lincoln, son of tin; l)iike of 
Newcastle, and the Duke decided lliat the talented non ed' the 
able and wealthy f.ivcrpool juerchani: would he an exeelleiil: re- 
piesentativ'o for Newark, a horouph which, hitherto, the fluke had 
found to be particularly willing to return any candidate he tnighi 

select, ilr. Ol.adstone was sent for, and liastily quitted Italy 

not perhaps wiiliout a sigh of regret at leaving classic ground, 
hut honouiably aiuhiiious of enteiing on the career opened to 
him. 

He was not, however, destined to receive tin unopposed return. 
Mr. Handley, a Tory, and .Serjeant Wilde, a, Whig (afterwards, as 
Lord Truro, Lord Ch.'inccllor in the Rtis.sell Administration, 
1851-2), contested the seat. Mr. (lladslono issued hi, s, address 
on the 9th of October, ond did little more, than lepcat the famili.tr 
creed of the Tory party ; but Ills good taste and cuUivateil niiiid 
made him avoid the viiupenuions and asperities which then dianu*- 
terised political discussion. Tory thougli he dixlared himself tr> 
he*-imraature and iiiexpericnced ns lie e.crtaiiilS' was- -his naluro 
forbade assimilation with the narrow views of the uld^c.liool, or 
tlte boisterous energy and unscrupulou.s vituper.ition of the writers 
in JJkr/cwoot^. The address tonelied the .subjects ufilefonu, Cliurch 
and State, the Condition of the Working (.Hasses, and tlte agitation 
for the Abolition of Hlaveiy. Referring to the de.sire for great 
changes which the advocates of Reform uiauife.stcd, he saitl 

“ tVe must watch .and resist tint uiieiifiuiiing tuiil tmiliscrimiiialitig ilesirc 
for eliaiigc amuiigst us which threatens to pvoiluee, along widi partial tauul, a 
melancholy prepoiakrance of mi.schief; which, I am [lersuaileil, wnuhl aggra- 
vate beyond computalioii the deep-seated evd.s of our .soeial state, and tin: 
heavy hiirtlioiis of our iiuluBirial classes.” 

He professed his adherence to 

“Tliat pritiei|i]e on whicii alone tlia iiieorporalioii of religion with the .Sluii-, 
in our constitution, can be defended — that the duties of (joveriiors are strictly 
ami peculiarly religious, and llwt legtslators, hke imlividimls, are liomul Ui 
carry throughout their acts the .spirit of the high triitlis tliey have acknow- 
ledged, ■ I’l'inciples are now arrayed agaiii.5t our inslitiilif.ius ; mid not liy 
.c trueliling nor by temporising, not by oppression nor eomiptioii, liut by pi in- 
> :: ciple.Si they must be met.” 

Theri; is no uncertain note in these word,s. They me those of 
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a mail dcsycrately in earnest, vvlio feels lliat he has taken his side, 
and must stand or fall by his colours. We have here the rudi- 
ments of liis book, published six years afterwards, on the 
relations of Church and State. He appears to have had but little 
sympathy with the rigid theories of the political economists on 
the subjects of the poor and labour, and promised 

“A siicliilrnis and special attemion to the interests of the poor, founded upon 
the rule t!nj.t those who are the least able to take care of themselves should be 
most regarded by others, rarticularly, it is a duty to endeavour by every 
iiiKuis that labour may receive adequate remuneration.” 

On the subject of Slavery, then so prominently before the public, 
he spoke rather hesitatingly. He was, in truth, in a peculiar 
po.siiion in reference to this matter. Bred among Liverpool 
merchants, “ the bricks of whose stately mansions were cemented 
with the blood of negroes”— so the ardent Emancipationists said 
— he had been taught to believe that the grossest exaggeration as 
to the real condition of the slaves in the British colonies had 
been indulged in by benevolent, but ill-informed, persons; and 
that the evils of the system were rather theoretical than practical, 
Indeed, he was not sure that slavery was, in itself, unsanctioned 
by the highest law, although he might think that as civilisation 
extended it might be Ireneficially ameliorated, or even disappear 
altogether. Ilis Jiithcr owned slaves in Demerava, and he knew'that 
his father* was a thoughtful, religious, and ju.st man; and he knew 
other merchants and slave-owners who conscientiously desired the 
well-being of llie negroes on their plantations. He s.rid : — 

“ Aa regards the absolute lawfulness of slavery, I acknowledge it dmply ns 
imporliii{' the riyht of one man to the labour of another, and I rest it tijioii 
the fact that Scripture, the parainoimt autlioiity on such a point, gives 
directions to persons standing in the relation of nui.sterto .slave, for tlieir con- 
duct in that relation j wltercas, were the matter absolutely and ncce.ssarily 
suifnl, it would not regulate the iiumier." 

He hoped that “an nnivensal and tflicicnt system of Gliristian 
instruction,” set on foot by impartial and sovereign authority^ 
would, by teaching both parties, lead to gtadual t, mancipation. 
No doubt, as lie gained a wider experience of human nature, he 
.somewiiat rnoditied this utopian view. “ 'I'lie Duke’s nominee,” 
“ the sla\-e -driver,” were epithet.s freely bestowed upon him by 
tlie supporters of the Whig candidate ; but the I)uke’.s inOuenee 
carried the day (many of his tenants, it is said, voting as be 
wished, but grumbling considerably as they did so), and when the 
poll was declared, llie numbers stood : Gladstone, 8S2 ; Handley, 
■.793; Wilde, 719. 
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The first lleformecl Parliament assembled on the 3,;rd of 
January, 1833, and on the 5th of Pelwiiary the Kin^' delivered 
the Royal S])eecli. Among tlic more im|)orta.nt domeKtic topics 
referred to, was the sUtte of the I'lstahlislied Clhurch, parliiailai’ly 
as regarded temporalities, the maintenance of the clergy, t.he 
rearrangeincnt in a more equitable manner of tiie revenues, and, 
generally, the correction of acknowledged .abuses. An to the 
Church of Ireland, the speech recommended “ tlie adoi)tion of a. 
me.asure by wliich, tipon the principle of a just. coinvnutEiion, the 
possessors of land tnay be al.)le to free themnelve.n li'oiu tin; 
burthen of an annual payment.” The Speech continued, “In 
the further reforms that may be necessary, you will probably 
find that, although the Established Church of Ireland is, Ijy 
Law, permanently united with that of England, the peculiarity 
of their respective circumstances will require a separate con- 
sideration.” 

The subjects for discussion thus indicated, no doubt coni- 
Tuended themselves to the serious attention of the young member 
for Newark; but he modestly and prudently alistainCd from 
obtruding himself on the attention of the House. He was yet an 
untried w'artior, and was not rash enough to enter the fray until 
he had proved his weapons .and trained his forces, 'riie dohaic 
on tlie Address was signali.sed by one of those brilliant “ duels of 
debate” between O’Connell and the Hon. E. (’.. .Slaiiley (.ifter- 
wards Lord Stanley and Earl of Derliy), Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in the Grey Ministry, which made so many dcbatc.s 
memorable. ' 

Mr. Gladstone spoke only once or twice in the course of tlie 
Session, and then brioily. Indeed, he was .so nnimportanl a 
personage, that “ Hansard ” did not take the trouble to give his 
proper name in the ofiici^ reports of the debates, f-'ometime.s 
he ap|rcar.s as Mr. William Gladstone, sometimes his Chiistian 
n.vn\e is given as Ewart, and once as Edward. We see it stated 
in some Itiographies that his maiden speech was delivered on the 
iSdi of May, on the subject of Slavery. This is incorrect. Mis 
fird utterance in the House w,as on the 21st of .I'ebiuary. Mr. 
Benett, the member for Wiltshire, luad presented a petition irorn 
more than three thousand inhabitants of Liverpool, complaining 
of bribery and corruption at the recent election, and i.xi)re.ssiii!‘' 
their persuasion that the provisions of the Reform Act wcae not 
sufficient to remedy the abuses complained of. The niember.'i 
returned for the borough were Mr. Ewart and Lord Sandon. In 
the debate which ensued, Mr. Rigby Wasou, the member for 
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Ipswich, said he was sure that no two gentlemen in the House 
would be •found who would not admit that the case of the last 
election for Liverpool was one of the most Ibgrant instances oi 
coiniption which had ever taken place. 

These remarks called up .Mr. Gladstone, who said, “ The 
Reform Bill had not produced at Liverpool the effect which had 
been anticipated from it. He would venture to say, however, 
that no corrupt inlluence had been used either hy the noble 
Lord (fiandon) or by any of his supporters during the last 
election." Mr. Warburton, member for Bridport, somewhat 
contemptuously enquired how it could be possiljle in the case of 
Liverpool, where there was so much oppo.sition among the parties 
which divided the electors, for any individual to make a positive 
asseveration that no undue influence had been e.xertcd ? 

In the course of the debate on tlie Ministerial Bill for “ the 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Colonies, and for the 
promotion of industry among the manumitted slaves, and for 
compensation to the persons hitherto entitled to the services of 
such slaves,’’ I..ord Howick (now Earl Grey), who had been 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the previous Administration, 
referred to the sugar plantations of Vreedeii Hoop and Denicrara, 
the property of Mr. John Gladstone, of I.iverpool, where he said, 
“ a large amount of sugar had been produced, to the great ad- 
vantage of the owner, but unhappily at the price of a dreadful 
loss of life amongst the slaves.” Three days afterwards, on the 
r yth of May, Mr. Gladstone made a reply to this statement, and 
vindicated the 'character of his father’s manager, who had been 
referred to in strong terms of condemn.ition by Lord Howick. 
“ He was ready to admit,” Mr. Gladstone said, “ that the cultiva- 
tion of sugar was of a more severe character than others, and he 
would ask were titere not certain employments in this and other 
countries more destructive to life than others?” 

On the 3rd of June he again referred to the subject, in his 
first really important speech, in opposition to the Government 
proposition. He once more defended the manager at Vreeden 
Hoop, and fmi.shecl a speech of moderate length and delivered 
witlr much vivacityr and energy, by saying, “ ].-et not any man 
tliink of carrying this measure by force. England rests not her 
power upon phy'sical force, but upon her principles, her in- 
tellect and virtue ; and if this great measure is not placed on 
a fair basis, and is conducted by violence, I shall lament it 
as a signal for the ruin of the colonies and the downfall of the 
empire.” 
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Al:>out a irioiUli afferwartls, Mr. Mark I’liilii):!. tlit; iiit;m 1 .)er i’l.ir 
Manchester, having moved tor a select committee t» lake intu 
eoiifiicicivUian the peiitioii of the inhaliitanls of I,iveri)()ol, Mr. 
(dad, stone dcfencled the freemen, and descrihed the attcniid; to 
deprive them of tlteir privilege.^ as a ])er,seeiitiou. Mis ittsifUaiKH,*, 
however, was unavailing. O'Comidl gave his ]roweii.'ul .siijjport 
to themotion, and it was earriecl liy it, majoiity of t,(.p 

On the 8tlt of July he made a speech in defence td' the hisli 
Ohureh, in opitosilirm to the htinisieriid Climrlt 'reinpomliues 
(Ireland) Bill :— 

“ lie oppo.scil (he Itill bcraiise lie llimight it woiikl (oiul to deseemte, Hie 
Established Clmrch, and the desccriitiun of a Church iimst tie prodiictivi! of 
tiie mo.st stirious injury 1.0 the country, lie was pix-pnivd. to defend the Irisli 
Church, and if it had aliiii-ra, which he did. not now deny,, those abases were 
Ui bo abtribed to the ancestors and pvedece.ssnrs of tliose who now siirrotiniled 
him, . . . lie thought it w.ns of theuimoat advantage to society to have a 
body capitblc of spreading and extending the I’Kitestaut doe.ti'iu« ; and with- 
out meaning any offence to Ids Caiholie f(illow-.subjects, lie could not Imt think 
tliat it would lie priiiliictive of great hcnt'fit, in a nalioii.il point of view, to 
•have till.' mcana of exjiounding, tlefciuling, and inaiiitainiiig their dcetriiius in 
an active manner. All he nskecl was ilint .such an opp'orliiiiity slionld he 
given, and then, ‘ Cud defend the rigid. ”* 

'rhrotighout the rcmaintkr of this, his firiit Kcs.sion, herem.iiiuu! 
siitiiit, except making a very brief spoech on thy .Slavery tpieslion, 
in opposition to the Jiill, and ilefending the planter.',, 

On the reassembly of railiameni in 183,1 the .Shivery i]no:dlrm 
was .again di.seit 5 .se(l, in connection with the proposal for llie euii- 
liniuance of tlie Sugar Jltiiies, and Mr. (Ikuhslonll rontrilmled a 
shoit speech to the delaatc. lie spoke .soniewliat more at length 
on the 19th of March, when the J.ivcrpool .hVeeinon Bill Wiis 
before the House. With cliaracteristic courage, he iittemided to 
defend hl.s fellcnv-lotvnsincn ; but wc im.agine the f 11 , u I, stone of 
later tinic.s must have smiled if the poor e.vcuse iniulc by him in lii'i 
early day.s for the corrupt voters at the Municipal and I'.uliamen- 
tary elections of Liverpool was bt ought to his recollection, He 
said; — 

“Men in the humbler walks of life emiltl not be .siippo.sed to have very 
; correct abstract opinions upon the li.alure of bribery. Tht; UlUKwl, pcrliuiis, 
that could lie rc.tsonably expected from litem would be lliat they sTioiiId con- 
sistently adhere to one political creed. He did not mean m defend tlic cornij .- 
tiou that had taken place ; but ought not the argument he liudjust tidduced Sji.' 
taken as some palliiUion in the case of the poorer frccineu? " ' 

Tltese poor freemen could get drunk, fight, and delihomtely sdi 
themselves to the highest bidder, and the fact that they did not 
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have “ v^yy correct abstract opinions ” as to honesty and decency, 
was a strange argument in ftivoiir of not putting a stop to tlieir 
amusements, and punishing those who indulged in drunken- 
ness and window-breaking, _ with variations of assault and 
even manslaughter. The Liverpool electors appear to have 
Ireen in bad case. In the course of the debate, Sir Charles 
Wood said he had never seen—indeed, he had never conceived 
— anytlpng so gross and flagrant as the corruption in Liverpool ; 
and Mr. liaines said it was a notorious fact that the freemen of 
Liverpool looked upon the return of an election, not as an 
occasion for the exercise of privileges conferred upon them for 
important political purposes, but as a saturnalia, in which they 
were to indulge in the most extravagant licentiousness. 

On the 6th of May Mr. Gladstone supported the introduction 
of a Bill, by Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood, member for Preston, for 
llie better observance of the Lord’s Day; and on the zSth of 
July he delivered the longest and most important si)eech lie had 
as yet made in the House. It was on the occasion of the motion 
by Mr. Hurac for the third reading of the Universities' Admis- 
sion Bill. His defence of slave-owners in the West Indies and 
Demerara, and apologies for Liverpool freemen who received 
bribes and broke heads, were doubtless less the result of delibe- 
rate judgment than of personal influences. Respecting the Irish 
Church ftc no doubt felt strongly, because he considered it his 
duty to defend a political theory which he believed to be of the 
highest importance to the State. But a proposition to meddle 
with what Im believed to be the very essential principle of the 
great Universities touched him to the tpiick. He had unlimited 
faith in the importance of the J'lstablished Church as an element 
in the British Constitution on tvhich its stability depended ; and 
in the importance of the Universities as nurseries of the Church, 
That they .should be deprived of timt exclusive character was, in 
his estimation, a most dangerous and destructive proposition, to 
l)e regarded with something like liorror by every true Churchman. 
As one wlio had benefited so greatly by University training, who 
had found in the Oxford colleges so much that he admired and 
loved, he felt called upon to champion them with all the vigour 
.at his command ; and, no doubt, the earnestness and impetuous 
eloquence of the young orator, flushed with excitement, which 
added a charm to his handsome countenance, produced a con- 
siderable effect on the House. It was perhaps that speech which 
made Southey say, “ Young Gladstone, the member for Newark, 
is said to be the ablest person that Oxford has sent ftirtli for 
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many years, sijice Peel or Canning.” We quote the ooneliKliug 
passages of the speech which summarise his argument ;*■— 

“ Tlie Universities li.nl been spoken of ns nnlional instiliilioris. I fe ailmitliid 
the term, but not in llie sense with which it is Reneriilly nut forth. 'I'iioy wtn i! 
undoubtedly imtional inslitiilions, but only .so fur ns till ■■ .ere coiinecled with 
the N.-ilionnl Chnrcli. The vital jiriin-iple of these collei;iiilti foiiiul.ilioiis was 
to provide a course of education which should nUevid to the moral ebaracler 
as well a.s the scientific allaininenl.s of the (ntpils. To mlain this, a eertaiii 
fixed course of -Slndy and of di.sci|)line niu.st he observed ; Imt liow roulil this 
be done when, by the Hill before the 1 foiise, it was proposed to throw opcai the 
doors not only to iJissentiii}; Christiaii.s of every sect and deuoi.diuitioii, but 
also to all sorts of persons, be they Clivisliaii or not ? . . . It; was said of 

the ancient Romans that lliey ‘made a solitude and called it peace.' lie very 
mticli feared that the House, in establishing their prc.sent principle of religious 
liberty, would drive from their functions men wlio had .so long tlone honour 
and service to their country, and thus inaugurate the reign of religious peace Iiy 
an act of the grossest tyranny.” 

That Mr. Gladstone was, at that lime, a better or.ilnr than 
prophet, is evident from the preceding p.assage. 'I'he ]jr()rc.siiors 
and tutors, the he.acls of houses and proctons, have not been 
“driven from their functions,’' and, certainly, the .slndcnlH’au' nut 
as a body less moral, nor in scholarship loss exact, bcc.uise 
Dissenters have bean admitted to the college.s. This siiecch, how- 
ever, added greatly to the estimation in which the young member 
for Newark was held Iry his party, and marked him out as a le- 
cipient of official position when the opporlimity should txteur. 

On the 13th of Januaiy, 1833,110 h.id been admitted to llic 
Society of Lincoln’s Innj and he Itept eleven tt-inis belwem 
and 1837. When he had been a member for si.v jmars mid thne 
months, he petitioned to have his name removed Irom the books, 
on the ground of “ having given up hi.s intention of being ealletl 
to the Par.” He was not a mere “diner” .at an Inn of Gomt, 
but “performed exercises" as other students preparing for tliu 
bar did. 
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ACCESSION TO OFFICE IN PEEL’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 

The most influential member of the Melbourne Cabinet — in- 
lliientiaT alike by the integrity of his private character and his 
business abilities — was John Charles Spencer, Lord Althorp, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. On the loth of November, 1S34, he succeeded, by the 
death of his father, to the earldom of Spencer, and necessarily 
vacated his office in the Administration. When Lord Melbourne, 
the Premier, waited on the King at Brighton to communicate the 
intelligence, he was surprised — at least, as much surprised as a 
man of his calm temperament could be — to receive an intimation 
that tire King had decided to form a new Administration. This, 
at least, is the generally accepted version of the story. It was 
suspected that Queen Adelaide, who disliked Melbourne, had 
influenced the King, and the opening sentence of a leader in a 
powerful daily newspaper, “ The Queen has done it '"expressed a 
widespread but most unfounded impression. Mr, 'Ihomas 
Raikes, who was well informed on all matters of political as well 
as social gossip, tells us in his “ Diary,” that the King’s decision 
took place oiT the avowal of Lord Melbourne that he despaired 
of carrying on the Government, and that a dissolution of the 
Cabinet was inevitable before the meeting of Parliament. 

On the 14th, Melbourne and his colleagues formally resigned. 
William the Eourlh had never liked the Whig statesmen. The 
Reform agitation had compelled him to accept their services; and 
he willingly availed himself of the excuse which the changes in 
the Cabinet necessitated by the removal of Althorp to the Upper 
House would afford, to get rid of Brougham, whom he hated, 
and others whom he less openly disliked. He seems to have 
thought that the Whigs had lost public confidence — and, indeed, 
the general feeling of dislike at the Poor Law Amendment Act 
and other measures, in some degree justified his opinion — and 
that he could safely recall the Duke of Wellington to his councils. 
The Duke was sent for, but declined the task of forming an Ad- 
ministration, referring the King to Sir Robert Peel, who was in 
Rome. The Duke was gazetted as Foreign Sec'retarj', and Lord 
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Lyndhurst as Lord Chancellor; and, until the .-mlval of Sir 
Robert, the Government was virtually carried on by tlie |)iilu:, 
except in regard to legal matters in which the land (jteineelloi’s 
aid was necessary. 

On the arrival of Sir Robert Peel, on the 91I1 of 1 )ec(,'nilu;r, lu: 
accepted ofl'ice as Rirst l.ord of the Treasury and Gliam ellur of 
the ICxchequer, and with some ditliculty .succeeded in fonuing ;ui 
Admini.stration. He showed that he luui not been uiimindful of tlie 
promise displayed hy Mr. Gladstone, hy .apijointing liim to tlie 
ofiice of Under-Secretary for the Colonic.s. It i.s worilr lioliiig 
that this was the rirotolhce I’oel himself had occupied, Iwcniy-ihiee 
years before. 

Sir Robert decided on a dissolution of PavlianieiU, announced 
in the last Gazette of the year. The new Parliamciu opened on 
the Z4th of Februnr}', after an exciting contest for the .Speakersliiji, 
in which the late Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Suiton, the noniiuee 
of the Whig party, rvas defeated liy a ra.ijority of ten, tlie snccessrul 
candidate being Mr. Ahercroinhy, a member of the advanced 
Reform party. The contest excited considerable interest, and tlie 
coarse caricaturists of the day represented a fight between “Sooty," 
a sweep, and “Crummy,” a baker. Jn the House, tlu; coiuest 
had little to do with the coiniiarative qualilicalioiis of the camii- 
dates for the high office, hut was m.ade a tc.sl of paily sin iintli, 
the result sliowing that the new House could not be reiied on to 
support the new Ministers. 

Mr, Gladstone entered with zeal on the duties of his otlice, 
The Earl of Aberdeen was his oliicial chief; aiiij, tlm duty of 
representing the departuieiit in the Corrimons fell iijion the young 
Under-Secretary, who h.ad been rc-clected for Newark. On tlic 
19th of March he inlroduccd a Bill for the reguliilion of cuiigranl 
ships, and the protection of poor eniigraiUs to the cfihmies, wiio 
suffered great hardshiiis, and were exposed to great d;iii('(.r.s from 
ovetcrowding and tlic deficient supply of hoats.'^ 

One of the earliest acts of the Opposition w.ts to re-introdm e 
the quc.stian_of the Temporalities of the Irish Churcli, T.ord Jolin 
Russell moving for a GommiUee of the whole House to tdtisiih'r 
tlic subject. On tlie 31st of March Mr. Gludstoue spoke in 
opposition to the motion, and concluded by saying : — 

“If those incliv'uliials who are called Upon to fill the lii!>Ii fuiictioiis of iml). 
lie athur-s should he campelled to exclude from their ctiiisideniiiou thw 
eleroents of irue religion, and to view vnriou.s strange and conllictintr dociriucH 
in lliu .same light, instead of administering those noble lunctious, they Would he 

licluls and slaves. . * . If, in the administration of iliia gieut country, 
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tlie element of J’eliirifjn .should not enter — if those who were upon in 

Suide it in ils cavecr .should be forced to look to the c.'ipriccs ami the wliim^ ni 
every body lof visionaries, they would lose that station all great men were 
hitherto proud of. He hoped he should never live to see the day when any 
pi ineiple ks-tding to such a result would be adopted in that couutry.” 

His tenure of office was of brief duration. The ministerial 
supporters e.xperienced repeated defeats, and eaijy in April were 
beaten by a majority of 27, on the question of the commutation 
of tithes in Ireland. On the 8th, Sir Robert auiiOLinced that 
he and fiis colleagues, “ finding it impossible to carry measiire.s, 
had tendered their resignations.” The King sent for I.oid 
Melbourne, who was reinstated at the Treasury. Lord Palmerston ' 
resumed the office of Foreign Secretary ; and ]>ord John Rmssell, 
who had been Paymaster of the Forces in the previous Whig 
Ministry, took office as Home Secretary. The arrangement 
probably most gratifying to the King was that the impracticable 
and erratic Brougham did not return to the woolsack, the 
Chancellorship being put in commission. 

Thro,lighout the remainder of the Session Mr. Gladstone was 
almost a silent member. One vigorous speech he made, defend- 
ing with characteristie courage the House of Peers against the 
vigorous attacks of the veteran Radical, Joseph Hume, and the 
rarliaraentavy giant, O'Connell. He charged them with advanc- 
ing atrocious and dangerous doctrines. O’ConneH’s reply was 
the e.xprctjsion of “much contempt for the honourable member’s 

Early in th? Session of 1S36 Mr. Fowell Buxton moved for the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the working of the 
apprenticeship system in the colonies. Mr. Gladstone maintained 
that the system had worked tvell, that the masters had, on the 
whole, behaved rvith kindness, and that the Anti-Slavery Society 
had “ sent forth to the public garbled statements,” unfairly repre- 
senting tire state of things in the West Indies. The planters, he 
maintained, had not been enormously remunerated, for, if 
^ 20, coo, 000 had been granted, the value of slave property had 
been e.stimated at, ^^45, 000,000. 

In the latter part ot the Session, and in the caily part of the 
Session of 1837, the affairs of Canada were prominently before 
the Hoiuse. The dissensions between the House of Assembly in 
Lower Canada and the Executive Government, which had broken 
out fifteen or sixteen years before, had increased in intensity, and 
were deepened by the national prejudices of the two paities of 
polonists— those of French and those of English descent. Corn- 
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inissioncrs liiid been appointed by the Home Government to en- 
quire into tlic causes of tlie dissension. Arrests wcrcciinaxlc, but: 
the prisoners were rescued, and serious disturbances ensued, not 
subdued without the employment of the military force, 'riie 
Cantidian Legislature refused to vote the money ncriessary for tlu; 
salaries of tlie ministers and cseculivc officers. On the fith of 
]\l:trch Lord /oliii Ru.ssoll, tlic Home Secretary and leader of 
the Commons,' moved a scries of te.u resolutions on ilie aubject, 
and Mr. Cdaclstone, and the members of his party, gave a geiicnd 
support to the Ministers. 

A leading item in tlie programme of tlie Melbomiie Minis'ry 
was the Abolition of Church Ratos, and, on the ^rd (jf .March, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Chancellor ot the Excluupicr, moved a resolu- 
tion, in Committee of the whole House, for the abolition of the 
rate. On the 15th, JMr. Gladstone made a vigorous .speech against 
the re.solulion. He referred rvith a touch of haughty conlemiit to 
the scruples of conscience which had been pleaded hy some persons 
who had pcrsi.slemly refused to pay the uite. “When the Legis- 
lature,’’ he said, “ made a dtunand on its subjects for a''pan ol 
llicir properly, whatever might bo tlic purpose for which it wa.s 
applied, the Legislature absolved the conscience of its sub] cans. 
They might use every means of getting rid of it, Imt as long as 
the payment was law, no srniple of conscience could faiily lesi.st 
it.” lie -said an allusion had been made, in a speech ^dolivenal 
on another occasion, to the grandeur of aiKucnl Rome, .and it w.is 
attributed to her municiiiai inslitutious. He eontiiuied ; — 

“ Put it w:is not hy the active stvengtU an.l vvf.Llli‘i,s power:; of liei- iei;iimi',, 
thelioUt imlepemlcncc: of lier citizens, or the woll-miiiiilaineil winihin'inin of 
her coii.'itituliaii, or Ity the jmlicioufi iitlo|iiion of vnnons nu'a.siu’i.'f! to itie 
vaiio«.s circumstances oDier .snhji’cl .sl.ites, lliat the Kotnati yxnvcrvvas ni.lu l.t. 
Its foundation lay in tint prevailing feeling of religion, Tliat was the sutjierior 
power which cnvlied the licence' of undivided rule, and engendered in the 
)ieciplt‘ a lofty di.sinterestt(liics.s and disregard of per.soiial niallcrs, and devotion, 
to the .Republic. The devotion of the Romans vi'n.'i not enliglucued tiy n 
knowledge of the precepts of Christianity. Here religion wiva still niovi! 
deeply rooted and linvdy foted. Would t liny now consent to lannpromisc tin; 
.security of its firmest hiihvaik? Ko niinistrywoiild dare to propo.se il.s nn- 
condiiionnl surrender; hut with the .same cnrne.stness rind depth of feeling wiiti 
vvluoll they should deprecate the open avowal of such a dvtenninatiini, they 
Onglit to vCbUt the covert ami insidious intvoduelion of tlic principle.” 

The death of William the Fourth, on tlie eotli of Jurii', cf 
cour.se catised a dissolutioii of railiameut. Jtlr. Gludsiout; was 
nominated for Manche.stcr, without his consent, he preierring 
to remain member for Newark, for which he was vetuined. At 
the Manchester poll he was in a minority. The first Victoiian 
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Parliament met on the isth of November, The condition of 
Canada wa« again a subject of paramount interest, H he Fi 7 s de 
la Liberie, headed by Papineau, had raised an insurrection at 
Montreal, and there was tlie prospect of a long and arduous 
contest. On the 22nd of December Mr, Gladstone took part in 
the debate. The colony, he asserted, had very few real griev- 
ances to complain of, and the dissatisfaction was caused by 
agitators. 

In January, 1S38, Mr. Roebuck Was heard at the bar as agent 
for the colony. Mr. Gladstone spoke at length, intimating his 
opinion that some part of the blame for the disturbed condition 
of the colony rested on the Home Government. He spoke again 
on the 7 th of March, and charged the Canadian' Executive and 
the Horae Government with want of energy in putting down the 
insurrection. In reply, Mr. Spring Rice taxed Mr. Gladstone 
with a desire to govern by coercion. 

As yet, indeed, respecting colonial as well as home matters, 
he was a Tory of the straitest sect. He believed most abso- 
lutely iiTthe “paternal-providential” theory of government, in the 
colonies as at home; and in the Church as an integral part of 
the State. Trained at home, and at Oxford, to believe that the 
Church of England was a Divinely-appointed and supported 
jnstiUUion, he had given all his energy to support it. To attack 
its right t® benefit by church rates levied by the Government was, 
as he said, to attack a sacred institution ; and even where, as in 
Ireland, it was the Church of a minority, he believed it to be a 
paramount dufy to make all the people contribute to its support, 
In his place in Parliament he bad expressed his views earnestly 
and fearlessly, and in private he was devoting his leisure to the 
production of a book, which he hoped would be a complete 
exposition of his views, and a solid contribution to the support of 
a cause he had so much at heart 



CHAPTER V. 

FIKKT Al'PKAKANCr.; AS AN AUTItOI!. 

“Tfti’. State ill its Rdation with the Clutrdi; hy W. E, (il.ul’.toiu;, 
Student oi Chiist (.Ihurdi, iiiid M.P. for Newark,’' aiipetuud in tiie 
autunit) uf iH.jS, and a, second cfiilion tvns >S()on called for. This 
work (dediciiied to the University of Oxford, as the “fountain of 
blessings, spiiituid, social, and intellectual ” ) was a st.iloincnt of 
the author’s creed respcctling the union of (Hiuircli and State- a 
methodical arrangement and completion of tin argtinienls lie had 
hitherto employed when speaking id the House of Counnons on 
subjects connected with the Church. He look high and indepen- 
dent groimcl, rejecting the argument of ex[)e(Hency, and renting 
on what he believed to be the eternal ptinciides on which the 
State should be hound in its relation with the Chure.h, ^Neither 
Ilisliop Hooker nor Bishop 'Wailmrlan, the po[ml:ir champions of 
die cause, satisfied hia intellectual and religious cariie.Miiess ; 
and Paley and Chalmers, both able, Irut very difterent in mental 
calibre, appeared to liim to fall short of the height of the aigii- 
rnent. Ilia fundamental propositions were that the iiropagation 
of religious truth is one of the jivincipal duties of ( loi'lnniuent ; 
and that a proper Government could no more perforni its ilutie.s 
without a consideration of roligiou.s principh's tlianran individual 
man could lead a righteous life without the r,ui>\iovt of religious 
belief and a sense of religious responsibility. “Whet ever there 
is power In the univeise,” he argued, “that power is the imiiicrty 
of God, the key of that universe — His property of right, however 
for a time wiihholden or abused. . . . The powers, ihevefovc, that 
dwell ill individuals aciing as a Government, as well as those that 
dwell in individuals aciing for themselve.s, can only be seenred 
for right uses by applying to them a religion." A governing liody 
in a State should profess a religion, because it i.s conijioscd oi 
individual men who, “ being appointed to act in a definite moral 
capacity, must sanctify their acts done in that cajracily by Urn 
offices of religion," Again, “in fulfilment of his obligations as 
an individual, the statesman must be a wor.sliipping man.’’ Very 
explicitly he lays down the doctrine that, as the acts of statesmen 
are essentially public — 

“ They must be sanctified, not only by the private personal prayers and piety 
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of those who fill public situations, but also by public acts of the men compos- 
iii}f tlie public body. They must offer prayer and praise in their public ami 
coilectivc ebarteter — in that character wherein they constitute the o^jjan of the 
nation, and wield its collective force. 'Wherever there is a reasoning agency, 
there is a moral duty and responsibility involved in it. The governors are 
reasoning agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts as such. And, therefore, 
there must be attached to this agency, as .that without which none of our 
respon.5ibilities can be met, a religion. And this religion must he of the con- 
science of tlie governor. .... A nation, having a personality, lies 
under the olrligation, like the individuals composing its governing body, of 
sanctifying the acts of that personality by the offices of religion, and thus vte 
have a new and imperative ground for the existence of a state religion.” 

Obviously, holding such views, Mr. Gladstone could not re- 
gard the Protestant Established Church in Ireland as a grievance. 
It was the duty of the State to support it, because its teachings 
were right and those of the Roman Catholic Church were wrong. 
If five-sixths of the population of Ireland refused to accept 
Protestant doctrines and to attend Protestant worship, then so 
much the worse for them. The State had performed a duty im- 
posed on it of taking the horse to the water (rather, perhaps, of 
taking the water to the horse), and if it could not make the 
horse drink, it had, at least, discharged its conscience. That the 
horse should pay for the water, as for other matters provided by 
the governing power, was natural and right. 

'I’he courage with which the author enforced his principles, the 
lofty disdain with which he treated all considerations of mere 
political expediency, his rejection of Warburton’s “ contract ” 
theory, and his uncompromising assertion that the care of lire 
Church was a tfust Divinely committed to Governments, no less 
than the remarkable talent exhibited in the book, excited the 
admiration of the Tory party, and arrested the attention of Whigs 
and Radicals. It was recognised on both sides that the young 
metuher for Newark was destined to occupy a very prominent and 
indueutial position in the political world. The two great Reviews, 
the liteiary champions of the opposite parties, the Edinburgh and 
Qjiaricrly, devoted elaborate articles to the book. The review in 
the Qi/arkily. appearing in December, 1S39, extended to fifty- 
live jjages. The writer said ; — 

“if Mr. Gl.'iilstone were ,ui ordlimry dwracier, we should be inclined to 
E)ici>.k most slioiigly of the singular vigour, depih of thought, and eloquence, 
which he Ims displayed in this essay. But he is evidehlly not au ordinary 
tliaiacler ; thougli it i.s to be hoped that many other-S are now forming tliem- 
elves in the same school with him, to act hereafter on the same principle. 
And the highest compliment which w'e can pay him is to show that we be- 
lieve him to be what a statesman or philosopher should be — indifferent to his 
own n-putatior for ffikuts, .and only aii.xious for truth and rigb*^ . . » U-e 
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Iins most wisely aliaiKloned tliu argument for expediency, wliieli olTers liltle 
more tlian an easy weapon to fence with, while no real danger ia apprehended ; 
and has insisted chiefly on the claims of duty and truth — theolilj^consideratioiis 
which can animate and support men in a real struggle against false prineiplits, 
Kven if lie stood alone, yet with his talent and position in the coiiiitiy, this 
movement to escape from the low ethics of the eighteenth and ninelccitth cen- 
turies would he of great importance.” 

The review I'p, the Edinhurg,h appeared in the ntmthcr for 
April, 1839, earlier thtin that in the Quarterly. It wa.s writlcn l>y 
Macaulay, was of great length, and in the collected* ‘-CiititMl 
and Historical Essays ” of the great Whig reviewer and histori.in 
there are few more brilliant, incisive, and “readable” ])aper.s than 
this. It begins and ends with graceful, and no doubt .sincere 
compliments. In the very first sentence is the since oftcn-iiuoted 
description of Mr. Cdadstone as a “ young man of unblemished 
character, and of distinguished Parliamentary talents, the rising 
hope of stern and unbending Tories;” and in the hast sentence 
of the long review Mac.iulay writes: “ We admire his talents ; wo 
respect his integrity and benevolence ; and we hope that he will 
not suffer political avocations .so entirely to engros.s Him as to 
leave him no leisure for literature and philosO|rhy.'’ 

Comparatively few persons, yrrobably, have read, or if they have 
read, remember much about Gladstone's book ; but Mao.nil.iy’s 
review is known to thousands upon tlrousands of modern readers. 
It is very clever, very adroit, e^■en witty, and very cijaraciciistic. 
of the writer, who apparently pounced eagerly upon tlic book, and 
began the work of dissection with a will. As an ^rdent Whig, he 
was ready enough to take up arras against the young 'I'ory cham- 
pion ; as a practised literary combatant, he delighted in encoun- 
tering au opponent, younger, indeed, and less skilled iu the 
controversial arena than himself, It seems scarcely ))osdlilc to 
doubt that Macaulay was actuated, unconsciouiily luob.ibly, but 
still considerably, by some personal motive.s in attacking with 
so much vigour and elaboration the maiden hook of a young 
author. AUhough nine years older than Gladstone, he was still 
a young man, but had already achieved a very great re|nit:Uion, 
He was the boast of Cambridge, as Gladstone was of ().\;'()rd. 
When only twenty five years old, he had astonished the readcr.s 
of i\\a Edinburgh hyXm marvellous essay on hlilton ; and his 
reputation had increased with the appearance of many scarcely 
less brilliant and more comprehensive artic.le.s. He was the 
young literary phenomenon of the day, and woid<l have been less 
than human if he had not recognised his position and ^■alued 
the homage paid to his abilities. Cambridge was proud of hinv, as 
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Oxford was proud of Gladstone. The latter had no jwcteiisions 
to rival the iiterary achievements of Macaulay, althciigh in classi- 
cal scholarship he was his equal; but his political promise, as 
the reviewer so frankly admitted, was great, and his intellectual 
power undoubted. As competitors in the exclusive field of 
letters they were not likely to meet ; but Macaulay was a. politician 
as well as an essayist, and Gladstone having ventured to fling 
his glove into the arena, the redoubtable champion of the 
Edinburgh picked it up, and couched his lance for ll«e fray. 

Gladstone’s arguments had many weak points, whicli he has 
long since seen and acknowledged, especially in respect to the 
support of the Irish Church. Very skilfully Macaulay exposed 
these, and very skilfully, too, he maintained his own theory 
of the relation of the State to the Church. But he condesetnded 
to misrepresentations and even burlesques of the author's argu- 
ments, for which no excuse can be offered. The gravity and 
simple earnestness of Mr. Gladstone would seem to have tempted 
his critic, who had an almost irrepressible element of fun in his 
composifion, to indulge a little in banter; although the sincere 
respect be felt for the character and abilities of the author, did 
not allow him to indii'ge the vein as he did in the case of 
Robert Montgomery. If, he said, according to Mr. Gladstone, the 
Government of a nation was to be composed of religious men — 
“ worshipping men” — .so should be the directors of the London 
and Birmingham Raihvay Company, managers of docks and banlts, 
rnastcis of foxhounds, committees of clubs and otlier associated 
bodies, which should “profess some one faith, and have its articles 
and its public worship and its tests.” h'lacaulay must have seen 
clearly enough that there is very little analogy between a national 
government, which is a legislative as well as an e.xecutivebody — 
which has necess.arily to deal with questions affecting the morals 
of the community — which is called on to devise and carry out laws 
in accordance with religious principles — and an association, a 
managing committee, which has to deal solely with material in- 
terests. It is tlie duty of a raihvay company to carry passengers 
and luggage in the best and most convenient manner from one 
place to another, and, having done so much, iis duty to the 
public ends ; but it is the duty of a government, in the interests 
of the community whose guardian it certainly is, to provide safe- 
guards for morality, and aflbrd facilities for cultivating and dis- 
ciplining the moral nature of the people. In short, the governing 
power of a nation has to deal with the social relations of many 
individuals amorg whom there is a strong tendency to immorality 
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and disorder ; and railway or bank directors, ■vviili^ people wbo 
want to travel or to invest money. Macaulay would liave beiin 
delighted to cx.)W)Sc such fallacious reasoning from tlclitiovis pve- 
mist's as he stooped to in his famous review, h.ad it einanated 
from a Tory politician or writer. How Croker would have lieen 
annihilated, if he had criiici.sed .Sir James Mackintosh in that 
style! 

When the arlide appeared in the Edlnhnrgh., it of coiirra; bma' 
no signature ; hut everybody knew that Macaulay, and none 
otlier, was the author. Mr. Glad.stone immediately wrote to him, 
and received a good-humoured and courteous reply. The letter s 
are well worth quoting, as proofs how literary and political dis- 
cussioxr could, even in those tinie.s of personalities and .sledge- 
hammer controversy, be carried on by two cultivated men of high 
ability, who re.spected themselves ;ind each other. 

“6, Carlton G.irdens, April to, :S39. 

, ''De.vr Sir,— I Iwe been favoured with a copy of (he 6.irtlicnmiiri5 
nmnlier of the Etiinbrngh Rtvitix, and I, perhaps, loo vviuoU presume upon 
the b.ire acrjUiiintancu with yon of wbicb .alone I can boast, in tines nneerr. 
inon'oiisly a.s.sumirg you to be llie aullior of llie article entitled ‘ t'liurch .and 
81.116,' and in offering yon my very warm and cordial IlianUa for the niatiner 
in wJiicIi you have Iresited both the tvorl: .mil tlie author, on vviiom you 
deigned to be.'low your attention. In whatever you write you can iiardly 
hope for the privilege of most anonymou piodutuons, a ieil*oimilmeut ; 
but if it had been possible not to recognise yon, I slumld liave questioned your 
nnllior.sliip in this particular case, because the c,iudoiir and single-]iiimledii(isft 
wliich it cxliibits are, in one who h.is long been coniicctt*! in the inost di.s- 
tiliguislied manner witli pcilitic.il |iart)', .so rare as to lu; almost incrediltle. 

‘‘ J hope to derive material benefit, at .some more tranquil .sea.soti, from a 
consideration of your argument throughout. I am painfully sensilde, wlien- 
, ever I have occasion to reopen the bool:, of its shortcomings, not only of the 
subject, but even of tny own conceptions ; and 1 am led to .su.spect tluit, 
iiiiiier the inllueaec of most kindly feelings, you have omitted to crilieise many 
things Iieside.s tia; argument wliicli might fairly have come within your 
aniinadversion. 

“ In the meantime, I hope you will allow me to apprise you that on one 
material point especially 1 am not so far removed from you as yon suppose. 
I am not coinscious that I have said cither that the Test Act .should b(f repealed, 
or that it .should not have been passed ; and though on .such .subjects laiigii.if'e 
h.is many bearings which escape the view of the writer at the nioineiU when his 
pen is in his hand, yet, I think that I can hardly have put forth eillicr of these 
propositions, because I have never entertained the correspouding seiUimeula. 
Undoubtedly I should speak of the pure abstract idea of Cluvreb and State, as 
implying lhat they arc co-extensive; and I should regard the present com jio- 
silion of the State of the United Kingdom as a deviation from that pin e idc.i, 
but only in tlie .same acn.se ns all differences ofrcHgiou.s opinion in the Chinch 
are a deviation from its pure idea, while I not only allow that they are per- 
mitted, tmt believe that (within limits) they were intended to he permitteii 
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There tire .some of tlie.?e deflections from abstract theory \vhiclx appear to ms 
alloiwable ; .ajjil that of the admission of iJer.sons not holding the national creed 
into office is one which, in my view, must be determined by times and circum- 
stances. At the same time I do not recede from any protest which I have 
made against the principle th.at religious differences are irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of competency for civil office ; but I would take my stand between 
the opposite extremes — the one that no such difterences are to be taken 
into view, the other that all such differences are to constitute disqualifications. 

“ I need hardly .say the que.stion I raise is not whether you Itave misrepre- 
sented me, for, were I disposed to anything so weak, the wide inlemat evi- 
dence and elear intention of your article would confute moj indeed, I feel I 
ought to apologise for even supposing that you may have been mistaken in the 
appreliension of my nieaning, and I freely admit, on tlie other band, tlie pos- 
sibility that, totally without iny own knowledge, my language may have led 
to such an interpretation. 

“ In these lacerating times, one clings to everything of personal kindness 
in the past to husband it for the future, and if you will allow me I sliall 
earnestly desire to cany with me such n recollection of your mode of dealing 
with the subject, upon wliich we shall agree the attainment of truth so 
materially depends upon the temper in which the search for ills instituted and 
conducted. 

“ I did not mean to have troubled you at so much length, and I have c jy 
to add that I am, with much respect, 

“ Dear air, very truly yours, 

“VV. K. Ol-sustone. 

T, B. Macaulay, Esq.” 

I'o this letter Macaulay repltecl ; — 

^ Clarges Street, April ii, iS^q. 

“ My DEAR Sir,— I have very seldom hfeii more gratified than by the very 
kind note which I liave just received from you. Vour book itself; and every- 
thing tliat 1 hewd about you, though almost all my information came— to 
the honour, I must .say, of our troubled times — from people very strongly 
opposed to you in politics, led me to regard you with respect anil good-will, 
and I am truly glad that I have succeeded in marking those feelings, I was 
hitlf afraid, when I read myself over again in print, that the button, as is too 
common in conlrover.sial fencing even lictween friends, liad once or twice come 
off the foil. 

“ I am very glad to find that we do not difier so widely as I had appre- 
liended alioiit the Test Act. 1 can easily explain the way in which 1 was 
misled, Your general principle is that religious nonconformity ouglit to he 
a disqualification for civil office. In page aSS you say that the true and 
authentic mode of asccrt.aining conformity is tlie act of communion. 1 
tiiought, therefore, that your theory pointed directly to a renewal of the Test 
Act. And I do not recollect that yon have ever used any expression import- 
ing that your llieory ought in practice to be modified by .any considerations of 
. civil piaidence. All the exceptions that you mention are, as far as I can re- 
rneinlier, founded on positive contract — ^not one on expediency, even in cases 
where the expediency is so strong and so obvious that most statesmen would 
call it necessity. If I had understood that you meant your rules to be fob 
lowed out in practice only so far as might be consistent with the peace and 
good government of society, I should certainly have expressed myself very dif- 
rcreiuly ill several parts of my article. . 
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“Accept my wsrin thanks, for your lundness, ami believe rnc, 
qood wish, 

“My clear sir, very truly ymifs, 
“T. i!. Ma 

<>W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P." 


with evciy 
tCAULAV. 


MacauUty could not help, It seetns, IncUilging in ;i slight touch 
of Inunorous irony at the close of his letter. 

As a recreation after the Parlianientary and literary laltoiirs of tlte 
early part of the year, Mr. Gladstone visited Italy and .Sifhly in die 
autumn of 1S38. To him who had studied so closely and lovingly 
the great writers of antiquity, this was “ classic ground,” as Italy 
was to Addison, who invented the phrase. On the 30th and 3 rst 
f)f October he ascended Etna, a feat described with considerable 
irihuteness in his Diary, some portions of which have been luade 
public. At this time the volcano was in a disturbed condition. 
With the description by Virgil fresh in h.i.s retentive memory, 
he tvas greatly interested in watching the stti|iendous pheno- 
mena, and records; “W''e enjoyed keenly our fall clear sight of 
the volcanic action, and even at the moment I could-not help 
being struck with the remarkable accuracy of Virgil'.s account.” 
He remembered and cpioted passages describing with remark- 
able accuracy the thunder-dap or crack, the vibration of the 
ground, the smoke, the ftre-shower and the column of ash, 
“This,” lie notes, “i.s within the compass of twelve lines. 
Modern poetry has its own merits, but their conveytihce of in- 
formation is not, generally speaking, one of them. Whtit would 
Virgil have thought of authors publishing poems \filh explanatory 
, notes (to illustrate is a different matter) as if they were so many 
books of conundrums ? ” 

In reference to the luxuriance of vegetation on the slope of 
Elna, he notes, “It seems as if the finest of all soils weu; jiro- 
duced from the most agonising throes of nature, as the liardest 
characters are often reared amidst the severest circumstances,’' 

W'iih his head full of Virgil, and enforcing liis coniinents by 
quotations from the Georgies, he comments on the primitive laeihods 
of culture practised in the island : “ One fiiifls the precepts of 
Virgil in some respects observed in Sicilian .igriculuiie, conlrary 
to modern, at least to our northern practice, loirllier, in some 
respects, Virgil’s advice, if followed, W'ould improve the aspect of 
Sicilian culture.” 

_ A passage in the Diary, respecting the ruined temples in Sicily, 
is iiiibiied with tlie feeling of reverence for the antique and sug- 
gestive appreciation of the spirit of classic art which are remark- 
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able diaracteri-slics of his mind, more strikingly developed in his 
Liter studies «f the Homeric age. He says : — 

'‘After Etna, the temples are certainly the great charm and attraction, of 
Sicily. 1 do not know that there i.s any one among them which, taken alone, 
exceeds in intere.st and beauty that of Neptune at i’le.stiim ; but they Iiave the 
advantage of number and variety, as well a.s of highly interesting posiiion.s. 
At Segesta the temple is entlironcd in a peifect mouiuain solitude ; and it is 
like a beautiful tomb of its religion, so stately, so entire; wliile around, but 
for one solitary house of tlie keeper, there is nothing, alisoiutely nothing, to 
disturb the a'ppareut reign of .Silence and of Death. At Selimis, the liuge 
fragments on the plain seem to make an eminence of themselves, and they 
listen to the ever young and unwearied waves which almost wa.sh their base and 
mock their de.solaiion by the image of perpetual life and motion they present, 
while the tone of their heavy fall upon the be.ach well accords with the so- 
lemnity of the scene. At Girgenti, ilic ridge vi.sible to the mariner from afar 
is still crowned by a long line of fabrics, presenting to the eye a considerable ■ 
mass and regularity of structure, and the town is near and vi.sihle ; yet that 
town is so entirely the mere phantom of its former glorv, within its now 
shrunken limitii, that, in.stead of disturbing the effect, it ratlier .seem.H to .add a 
new image and enhance it. The temples enshrine a most pure and salutary prin. 
ciple of art, that which connects gimndeur of effect with simplicity of detail ; 
and, retaining llnir beauty and their dignity in their decay, they repre.seiit the 
great man when fallen, as types of that almost highest of human tjuahiies — silent, 
yet not sullen, endurance.’’’ 

The year 18.59 is memorable in the personal, rather than in the 
public, history of Mr. Gladstone. By the publication of his book, 
and the elal^rate manner in which it had been reviewed, he had 
attained a considerable literary reputation, and his position as a 
politician was di.^inctly advanced. Macaulay, in the famous Essay, 
describes the 'I’orics as following “ reluctantly and mutinously, a 
leader [Peel] whose experience and eloquence are indispensable 
to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they 
abhor.” Gladstone, so high-minded and able, so variously 
accomplished and courageous, so uncompromising in his siiiiiiort 
of the old dogmas of Toryism — and who added to an almost 
Puritan gravity and rectitude of character a spirit of reverence and 
loyally to ecclesiastical institutions with which the best and purest 
of the old Cavalier supporters of Church and State iniglrt have aym- 
|tathisecl— was, in their estiraalioh, the “ coming man,” destined 
to lead the parly in the troublous times which the success of the 
Reform parly heralded. 

Butin another respect, 1839 was a memorable and a happy 
year for Mr. Gladstone, On the 25th of July, lie mairied Miss 
Catherine Glynne, eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
of llawarden Castle, Flintshire, whose ancestry can be traced fur 
puire than a thousand years. Early in the ninth century, Cilrnin- 
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'r'rocd-DilCi, of Glyn Llhwon, in Carnarvon, was chief of the I/onrth 
avibe of North Wales. His sixteenth desceiuJanl: in* a direct line 
was William Glyn, of Glyn Llyvoij(inthec()ur.seoftiinc the name 
of the pUu;c had assumed tliat form), who luanieil Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Mostyn, Esq., of Mo.styn, l''linlKhire, and 
became the father of two sons, h'rom the oldest, 'riiinmifi, are 
descended the Glynnes of tiawarden ; frotn the younger, Rirdiard, 
the Glym„, of Ewell, Surrey. Erom the younger branch, Ric.hard 
Glyn, founder of the great London bankingdionsewas.desc:ended. 
The grandson of Thomas Glyn, the elder of the brothers, was 
5 )ir John Glynne (the fmst of the line who adopted that mode (jf 
spelling the family name), who, as Serjeant Glynne, was an eminent 
lawyer in the time of Charles the First, changed liLs political 
opinions and obtained professional employment and preferment 
under the Protectorate of Cromwell; and after the Restoration 
again “changed his spots,” and rose to be Chief Justice of the 
King's bench in the succeeding reign. He was able, adroit 
and unscrupulous, made money, and contrived to possess him- 
self of a goodly estate. He and Serjeant Maynard pro.scculed 
Strafford, and succeeded in sending him to the block. IJutlei 
aiiks in “ Hiidibras,” — 

“Did not the le.irned Clymio mid hf.iynnid 
. To make good sulijects traitors, strain iiiird ?” 

I-Ie was active, also, in the impeachment of the twelve hishojis, 
who, in 1641, were .sent to the Tower for protesting agaiii.st the 
legality of proceedings in the House of Lords during tlieir en- 
forced absence. Afterwards he was as nvidy to in'o.secnle hi.s 
old colleague of the Parliamentary party, Sir Hairy Vane, a.s lie 
had been to procure the conviction of Strafford. 

When Charles the Second was crowned at Whislmiiisler, both 
Glynne and Maynard rode in the procession as gaily as if they 
had Ijcen the most ardent Royalists all the wliile Chtirle.s was 
skulking on the Continent. Glynne’s horse fell with him, and 
Pepys records Seijeant Glynne’s horse fell upon him, and is 
like to kill liim, which people do please themselves to see how 
just God is to punish the rogue at such a lime as this." 
But he was fated to die in his bed, and lies buried in St. 
Itlargaret’s Church, Westminster. After tlie execution of James 
.Stanley, Plarl of Derby, taken prisoner at the battle of Worce.ster, 
in 1651, Sir John Glynne managed to get possession of one ot 
the Earl’s Welsh estates, Hawarden Castle ; and although, aftey 



the Restoration, forfeited estates of Royalists were ordered to ba 
restored, Grj'nnc contrived to retain tiie property. 

The present Hawarden Castle was built in 1752, near the ruins 
of the older castle, which dates from very remote times. Sir 
Stephen Glynne, brother of Mrs. Gladstone, died unmarried in 
1874, ‘tiid the estate was bequeathed to Mr, Gladstone for life, 
and afterwards to his eldest son. The present heir to the estate 
is Master 'William Gladstone, only son of the late Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s name has been so frequently before the 
public as the .sympathising wife and life-companion of the great 
statesman, and on account of her own philanthropic exertions, in 
the establishment of a Convalescent Home and the constant and 
liberal support given to other institutions, that we shall, we trust, 
be acquitted of any impertinent intrusion on domestic privacy if we 
take this opportunity of expressing our respect tor that admirable 
lady. Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone have had four sons and four 
daughters. One daughter, Jessy, died in infancy. In 1891 the 
eldest son, William Henry, who had represented East Worcester- 
shire in the House of Commons, and was a musician of uncommon 
merit, died after a brief illness. His widow, a daughter of Lord 
Blantyre, resides with her children at Hawarden. The second 
son, tire Rev. Stephen Edward Gladstone, is Rector of Hawarden, 
the familyw*living ; and the third, Mr. Heniy Neville Gladstone, 
is engaged in mercantile pursuits. He married in 1S90 the Hon. 
Maud ErnestinK Rendel, daughter of Lord Rendel. The Right 
Hon. Herbert John Gladstone, the youngest son, has been in 
Parliament for several years as member for AVest Leeds. Ho 
wa.s First Commissioner of Works in 1894, and is a Privy 
Councillor. The eldest daughter, Anne, married the Rev. .E, 
Wickham, Head Master of Wellington College j and the third 
and fourth daughters, who have so frequently accompanied their 
father in his political progresses, are Mrs. Harry Drew, wife of 
the AA’arden of .St. Deiniol’s Hostel, Hawarden ; and Miss Helen 
Gladstone, tvho was till recently Vice-Principal of Sidgwick Hall, 
Newnham. 
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E.ENEWJ2D rAULrASIENTARV WORK.~AC;aIN IN Ul'FH.'E. 

'Fite opening of the Session of 1840 was inavUod by a great 
debate on the war with China — the “ Opium War,” I’oriy years 
ago the name of the Ctniiese Commissionef Lin was I'aniiliat 
enough, but is now almost forgotten. He was an energetic ad- 
ministrator, who— the trade in opium having been prohibited by 
the Emperor of China — put the edict in force by attempting to 
seize the opium stored in Canton by British merchants, surround- 
ing the factories, and making the occupants virtually prisoners, 
a condition from which they were rele.ased by Captain Elliot, the 
English navel commander on the station and special commissioner. 
The opium was left behind, and destroyed by order of Lin. 
Many outrages were commuted by the Chinese, and there was 
some sliarp fighting between two British frigates and anneal 
Chinese junks. In the first week of 1840, the Emperor of Cliint 
issued an edict interdicting all trade and intercourse with England 
“ for ever." A war was the inevilahle result ; .and ecfaally inevit- 
able was a vigorous Barliamentary debate and attack liy tlic (Jpiio- 
sition on the Ministers ; Lord i’almerstori, the EGreign Secretary, 
being the especial object of attack. 

Sir James Graham moved a resolution h’auiing llio Ministry 
for the hostilities which had taken phice, which, llie mover siii), 
were mainly to be attributed to their “want of forcniglU and ])rc- 
caiUton." The debate on this resolution was a vnomorabh;: one. 
Macaulay, Secretary at War, made a brilliant S|iecch, as carefully 
prepared as one of liis Review articles j Sir William Eollctt re- 
plied; Mr. Thesiger, destined, a.s Lord Chelmsford, to be l.ord 
Chancellor, delivered his maiden speech in the Commons, apolo- 
gising for his diffidence (as to which, I.ord Palmestoii jokingly 
remarked, the House could judge for itself); and .Sir George 
Staunton contributed special knowledge and Chinese cxfxn'icnce. 
Sidney Herbert, Charles Buller, Gladstone, Teel, and I’almer.stoii 
made vigorous speeches. Sir James Graham’s resolution wa.s de- 
feated by the narrow majority of 9— the numbers being; Ayes, 
afia ; Noes, 271. 

Mr. Gladstone vigorously condemned the conduct of Lord 



Palmerstorij whom he accused of not having read tlie official 
despatches ,011 the opium trade, and being, in fact, culpably 
ignorant of the state of affairs preceding the outbreak of war. 
“ Be the trade in opium what it may,” he said, “ be it right, or 
be it wrong, we are now called on to give an assent to a war 
caused by the indolence and apathy of the noble Lord.” In the 
course of his lengthy speech, Macaulay had indulged in a little of 
the patriotic claptrap which he could on occasion so gracefully 
introduce into his speeches and writings. Captain Elliot had 
displayed the British flag on the balcony of the factory at Canton. 

“This,” he Raid, “was an act which revived the drooping hopes of tho=c 
who looked to him for protection. It was natural that they should look with 
confidence on the victorious flag which «as hoisted over them, which re- 
minded them that they belonged to a country unaccustomed to defeat, to 
submission, or to shame ; it reminded them that they belonged to a country 
which had made the farthest ends of the earth ring with the fame of her ex- 
ploits in redressing the wrongs of her children ; that made the Dey of Algiev.s 
humble himself to her insulted consul ; that revenged the horrors of the Black 
Hole on the field of Plassey ; that had not degenerated since her great Pro- 
tector vowed that he would make the name of Englishman as re.spected as 
ever had been the name of Koinan citizen. ” 

This very Macaiilayan outburst was not likely to escape the 
notice of Gladstone, who now for the first time crossed swords in 
debate with the brilliant essayist and orator. He said 

“The rigtit honourable gentleman opposite spoke in eloqu"nt terms of the 
British flag waving in glory at Canton, and of the animating effects which 
have been produced on the minds of British subjects on many critical occa- 
sions when the flag has heen unfurled on the battle-field. But how comes it 
to pass that the sight of that flag always raises the spirit of Englishmen ? It 
is because it has always been associated with the cause of justice, wiih oppo- 
sition to oppression, and respect for national rights, with honourable errm- 
mercial enterprise ; but now, tinder the auspices of the noble lord, that fl.rg 
is hoisted to protect an infamous contraband traffic ; and if it were never to be 
hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we should recoil 
from its sight with horror, and should never again feel our hearts thrill, as they 
now thrill with emotion, when it floats proudly and magnificently on the 
breeze.” 

It is very probable that Macaulay was nearer the truth than 
Gladstone in explaining why the English at Canton were de- 
lighted to see the British flag ; and that the opium traders and 
their families thought very little about the flag being associated 
with “the cause of justice and opposition to oppression,” but a 
great deal about it indicating the presence of a British force able 
to protect them against the Chinese, whether they were right '"or 
wrong. 
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A hasty expression in the course of his speecli elicited some 
comment. He said ; — . ^ 

“Tlio Cliinese liad no .iniiament ready wliercwitli to expel ns ri otu I.iiUin. 
They tlierefore said, ‘We will resort to nnutlier mode of brinj-iiij; you to 
reason. We will expel you from our shores liy refusini; yo'< proviMioiis. ’ Amt 
tlien, of course, they poisoned the wells.” 

This unlucky phrase was hailed with derisive clieerH from tlu; 
Ministerial benches, and the speaker ende.avoured to exidain : ‘‘ I 
have not asserted—I do not mean to assert— -that the Chinese 
actually poisoned their wells. All I mean t(.> say is that it was 
alleged that they had poisoned their wells.’’ Mr. Ward, who fol- 
lowed him, said he had justified the poisoning of the wells. Mr. 
Gladstone interrupted by denying that he had done so. 

Sir Stephen Lushington administered a severe rebuke to Mr, 
Gladstone — a rebuke which probably the latter felt keenly. 

” I will discard tlie law of n.alions,” said .Sir Stephen — “ I will look alone 
to the law of God and to the law of nian~to those cicrnal princijiles which 
must exist as long as man and man have the powen- of cwnvoisaliim ami inter- 
course with one another. The honourable member for Newark, I am clis" 
tressed to say, has gone the whole length. I trust that those who follow me 
In this debate will not tread in tlic step.s of the honourahle member. 1 respect 
that honourable memljer— I admire his talents— 1 know the hoiumi.'ible genlle- 
man to be a powerful champion in every cansc he think.'; to be lip.lit; but ( 
own I shall never cease to rcproliate the argument which tin; homniralili; 
gentleman used, or to avow my abhorrence of the (loctiines the honourable 
g.-ntleman endeavoured to maintain,” 

Lord Palmerston said he had heard Mr. Glad.'tlone’s speech 
with deep regret and sincere pain. 'What he objected in on the 
]>art of the honourable member was that, without having asccr- 
t tined whether the charge of poisoning the wells was true or not, 
lie had assumed it in his own mind as a fact and Ireated it as a 
matter of course, and s.aid they were justified in doing it. 

On the 26ih of May, Mr. Villiers introduced his tuuuial motion 
on the subject of the Corn Law.s, moving for a CornmiUi.'e of the 
whole House to take into consideration the Act regulaiing the 
importation of grain. Mr. Ghulstone took no iiart in tiie debale, 
and did not vote, but “paired” again.st the resolution witli 
Serjeant Talfourd. Free Traders were as yet in the niinority in 
Parliament, and Mr. Villiers was defeated by a majority of la^ 

When Lord John lliissell, Colonial Secretary, introduced the 
Government of Can.'ida Bill (in accordance witli the rceom-- 
mendatioii of the Earl of Durham, who had been Governor- 
General of Canada, for the union of the two provinces), Mr, 
Gladstone supported the measure as “less open to objection 



country : — 

“ It seemed to him that the niaiiitenar.ee of our connection with the Colo- 
nies was to lie regarded rather as a matter of duty than one of adv.antage. 

. . . He thought that, so long as we retained the Colonies .as receptacles 

for ouv surplus population, we veraained under strict obligation to provide for 
those who left onr shores at least what semblance we could of llritish insti- 
tutions. Upon this ground he should always bo glad to see Parliament in- 
clined to make large sacrifices for the purpose of maintaining the Colonies as 
long as the union with the mother country was approved of by tire people of 
these Colonies. But he conceived that nothing could bo more licliculous, 
nothing could he more mistaken, than to suppose that Great Brif.iin had any. 
thing to gain by maintaining that union ' in opposition to the deliberate and, . 
permanent conviction of the people of these Colonies themselves. I'lierefore, 
he thought, that it should be a cardinal principle of our policy to regard the 
union lietween Great Britain and Canada, and her other American Colonies, as 
dependent on the free will of both parlies,” 

Wliile the union lasted, however, he asserted the supremacy 
of the llritish Legislature — “ to talk of a_ permanent union 
between two countries each possessing an independent Legis- 
lature, was one of the most visionary ideas that ever entered 
the mind of man.” 

On other matters, too, the Government received support from 
Mr. Gladstone and the more moderate members of the I’ory party, 
in the course of the Session. One of these measures was the 
GovevnmAit Bill for the Sale of the Clergy Reserves in Canada ; 
one-half of the proceeds to be given to the Churches of England 
and Scotland, find the remainder to be divided among the clergy ol 
all denominations of Christians recognised by certain Acts of the 
Province. The ecclesiastical opinions of the author of ‘‘ The 
State in its Relation to the Church” w'ere evidently under- 
going some modification. 

The Colonial Passengers Bill which provided for the proper 
treatment of the Hill Coolies imported into the Mauritius, and the 
vote for National Education in Ireland, also received Mr. Glad- 
stone’s support. In June he voted against the proposition of 
Mr. liwait (son of his father’s old friend, Mr. Gladstone’s god- 
father) to reduce the duties payable on foreign sugar from 63^. 
to 34^. per cwt. He contended that facilities for the introduction 
of foreign (slave-grown) sugar, would act injuriously to the interests 
of the British Colonies, where slavery had been abolished, find 
“ encourage slave labour, and the slave trade.” He alluded to 
the “sensibility on slavery,” which had been expressed, but 
which was very slightly exhibited when mercantile considerations 
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interfered. Mr. Ewart, in reply, said “he would remind the 
honourable member that there were those whose ''sen.sibilitie.s 
rvere only of recent growth, and conveniently niatiirod in accord- 
ance with their own interests, and with the maintenance of 
rnonoply.’’ In the division, by which Mr. lOwart’;. motion was 
rejected, Mr. Ciladstone’s name appea.r.5 with those of the Whig 
leaders, and Mr, Goulbnrn, Sir James Oraham, Sir Robert Inglis, 
and other prominent members of the oppirsition went with him 
into the lobby. 

Such ititervahs of leisure as the prc.ssure of .I’arliainentary 
duties permitted, had been given to the production of a vohnne, 
“Church Principle.s Con.sidered in Their Result” — an elaborate 
e.xposition of the principles of the Churcli of I'ingland, tind sug- 
gestions for uniting it more closely with the religious sjurit and 
the great awakening of thought which characterised lire time. 
The book is a goodly volume, which a less energetic man tlian 
the author might have been disposed to rest on as a magnum opus. 
but which forms a mere episode in the unceasingly active career 
of Mr. Gladstone. It was, as a notice on the fly-leaf informs us, 
“completed beneath the .shades of Ilagley, and dedicated, in 
token of sincere afleciion, to the Lord Lyttelton.” Jlaglcy is in 
Worcestershire, and Lord Lyttelton was one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most intimate fiiemls, the husband of Mrs. G'adstone's sister, and 
a prominent High Churchman, after whom was namedcUhe settle- 
ment in New Zealand. 

Early in the Se.s.sion of 1841 Mr. Divett, memVer for IC’cetcr, 
introduced a Bill, the object of which was to do awtiy with tlie de- 
claralion required by the “Municipal Corjioratious Act” from all 
persons taking corporate offices, and so admit Jews to tlie civic 
magistracy. The second reading of the Bill w;is canied in a thin 
House by a majority of 113 ; only 24 voting in the minority ; but 
on the motion for the third reading, Mr. Gladstone adojited a 
course— very unusual when a Bill has re.achcd lh;it stage— and 
moved that it be re.ad a third time that day si.K monllis. lie 
appeared to consider the admission oLJews to immii'ijial ofliees 
the necessary pi thidc to admitting them to Parliument ; and the 
question, he said, “really before the House w.as, whether they would 
consent to destroy the distinctive Christianity of the comstilution.” 

Macaulay, who never missed a chance of faring a .shot at 
Gladstone and his High Church friends, sprang to his feet. He 
alluded to the “ learned casuists ’’—meaning the Cliuichmen then 
leading the Tractarian movement at Oxford— and said, if they 
would teach the Jews some of their own ingenuity, then, “atj tho.s'e 
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ingenious persons swallowed confes.sion and absohilion, so these 
tests might *lso be swallowed by the Jesvs without the slightest 
hesitation.” 

Gladstone’s vigorous opposition to the measure was unavailing, 
the third reading being carried by a majority of 77, the opponents 
of the Bill only numbering 31. 

The vexed question of the Sugar Duties again occupied the 
attention of the House when Mr, Baring, the Chancellor of tire 
Exchequer, introduced the Budget. Ele proposed, almost exactly 
adopting the suggestion of Mr. Ewart, to reduce the duty oit 
foreign sugar from 63^. to 36^. per hundredweight. The debate 
on this portion of the Budget scheme extended over nine nights. 
Gladstone made a long speech in opposition to the proposed 
reduction. He argued, as he had argued before, that to increase 
the facilities for the consumption of foreign sugar would be in- 
jurious to the planters in the British Colonies. We had paid 
heavily, after a most exciting agitation, for the suppression of 
slavery in our own possessions, and had of course raised the price 
of labour. It was clearly understood at the time, he said, tliat 
sugar produced by free labour must be increased in price, and 
now we were asked to allow ovir colonists to be exposed to a 
ruinous competition with foreign growers, tie stated his case 
tersely: “Increased consumption must require increased growthj 
that increased growth requires that iliere should be more hands to 
produce itf and then, if we are to repair to foreign sources for 
our supplies, it means that more and more of the natives of Africa 
must be borne by the slave trade from their homes,” He 
taunted some of the Ministers with a desire to continue the slavery 
which the nation had worked so earnestly and paid so dearly to 
abolish. 1 -ord Clarendon, the Lord Privy Seal, had, he said, been 
described as “the man peculiarly qualified to effect the abolition 
of the slave trade, yet he is a member of the Cabinet which has 
proi^osed the present plan.” He had now a chance to give a 
return for some of the sharp hits he had received from the Secre- 
tary at War, and he availed himself of it : — 

“There is .anotlier name still more strangely a'sodated with It. I can 
only .speak from tr.a(liiioa of the struggle for the aljoliiiou of slavery ; but, if 1 
have not been misinrormed, there was engaged in it a man who was ihe un- 
seen ally of Mr. Wilbevforce, and the pillar of his strength ; a man ol 
profound benevolence, of acute understanding, of indefatigable activity, and 
of that self-denying temper which is content to work in secret, to forego the 
recompense of present fame, and to seek for its reward beyond the grave. 
The name of that man was Zachary Macaulay, and his son is a member of the 
present Cabinet, ’ 
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Macauliiy was absent from the House when the.se woi-ds were 
uttered ; but on the following night he took the c»rlie.'it u])iior.. 
tunity of replying to tliem : — 

“I will not say tliat the ri"ht IionouraTtle member for Newnilc, whom 1 
will slill call my honourable fiietul, couhl have iiileiuled to lie iiersoiially 
offensive to one from whom he never received any personal provocation. I 
am satisfied of liie contrary ; and the more so as some parts of the esinessioim 
imputed to tiie lionouraiile Kenlleman were of a nature so Kralifyinf; to my 
feelings tliat lliey more Ilian eompensaled for the pain which was given liy a 
censure which is not deserved.” 

I.ord Sandon, member for Liverpool, inoved as an amendment 
on the Sugar Duties resolution — 

"That, considering the efforts and sacrifices whicli .Parlianiont and tlie 
country have made lor the abolition of the slave trade and slavery, wall llie 
earnest hope that the example might lead to a mitigainm and liiial exlinclion 
of those evils in other countries, this House is not prepared (oapecially witli 
the present prospect of .supply from the British possc.ssions) to adopt tlie mea- 
sure proposed by Her Majesty’s Government for the reduction of the duly on 
foreign sugar." 

After a very energetic debate, extending over .several nights, 
the amendment was carried by a majority of .56, tlu; imuiliets 
being 317 against 2S1. Mr. Gladstone voted in the majority, as 
did also Mr. Disraeli. 

At this time the subject which mo.st .strongly agitated tlie ]nilillc 
mind was that of the continuance or repeal of the ^iorn i.aws, 
Ebenezer Elliott, and other early workeia in the cause of aboli- 
tion, had been .succeeded by men of greater pi^itical inlhionce 
and higher position. In September, 1838, the Anli-Gorn-L.aw 
League had been established at Manchester, raipiiorted by a 
large array of able, energetic and rvealihy men. Richard Golideii, 
who entered Parliament as representative of Storkpinl at the 
beginning of this Session (1841) ; Charles Villieri!, broiher of the 
Earl of CLarendon; John bright, as yet not a memher of Parlia- 
ment, but who had .already given promi.se of acliioving the rank 
of the first oraior of the age; Colonel Thomiisun, and many 
others were "constant in season and out of season ” advocating 
Free Trade doctrines; and the poorer classes, always pecnliarly 
susceptible to the argument of the “big loaf," were gicatly ex- 
cited. The Melbourne Ministry were willing to make some 
advances in the direction of relaxing import duties, and offered 
a moderate fixed duty on corn, imstead of the sliding scale, 
which had been in force since 1S28; and their great opiionent. 
Sir Robert Peel, was hesitating between the prejudices of liis old 
Toryism, his partial acceptance, in theory, of the docii'ine.s of 
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Hufikisson, and the conviction growing in strength that ere long 
a very large pleasure of Free Trade must be conceded. 

Before going into Committee of Ways and Means, I^ovd John 
Rus.sell had announced his intention to move, at a later day, 
that the House should resolve itself into a committee to consider 
the Acts of Parliament relating to the trade in corn. L.ord 
Sandon pressed him hard as to the intentions of the Ministryj 
and he rejilied that he should propose a moderate fixed duty, 
and he subsequently announced that it would be 8i-. a quarter on 
wheat. 

Lord John Russell’s motion was fixed for the 4th of June; 
but on the 27th of May Sir Robert Peel brought matters to an 
issue by moving a resolution of want of confidence. The Minis- 
terial majority had dwindled, and the most important proposi- 
tions of the Budget had been rejected; the Irish party, led by 
O’Connell, were in open opposition, and the attempt to pass an 
Irish Registration of Voters Bill had been defeated. The debate 
lasted five nights, and on the division Sir Robert’s resolution 
was carried, in a full liouse, by one vote ! the numbers being 
312 against 3 1 1. Lord Melbourne and his colleagues declined 
to consider the result of the division as necessitating their resigna- 
tion, the majority being so small ; and Lord John Riussell, the 
leader in the Commons, announced that Ministers had decided 
bn appealing to the country, _ On the 22nd of June Parliament 
was prorogfted by the Queen in person, and on the following day 
appeared the official notification of dissolution. 

The election? took place amid considerable excitement.; In 
the counties the Ministerial candidates suffered repeated defeats ; 
and when the return.s were made up, it was ascertained that the 
Conservatives would probably have a total majoiity of 76. The 
Wliigs jirofessed their preference of a small fixed duty on corn ; 
their o])poucnts adhered to the principle of the “ sliding scale,” 
which had been in operation since 1S28, but with very eonsider- 
ahle reavrangement and concessions. 

I'he new Parliament was opened by commission on the aqlh 
of August, and the royal spcecli contained some important pas- 
sages which showed that the Wlfigs, if they had been able to 
continue in office, wore ready to_ adopt, at least to some extent, 
the commercial and financial policy which Peel, aided by Cdad- 
stone, afterwards so vigorou.sly emried out. It was perhaps to this 
that Disraeli afterwmrds referred m one of those famous plirases he 
was so adroit in hurling at Sir Robert: “You caught the Whigs 
bathing, and you stole their clothes." The royal speech said ; 
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"Tt will be for you to consuler wlielher some of these ilnties are not so 
ti'iflinff ill iunouiit as lo he unproductive to the revenue, whilc^tliey an; vexa- 
tious to coiiinierce.. You may further examine whether the priiiciple of 
protection upon which others of those duties are founded is not carried to an 
extent injurious alike to the income of the stale and tire interests of tin: people. 
Her Majesty is desirous tliat you should consider the laws wliich regulate the 
trade in corn.” 

The delyttes on llic Addre.ss were condiieted with Krent tmima- 
tion, and in each House the result was a m.ijority against Minister.s : 
ill the Lords of 72, and in the Commons of 91. On t!ie .^vd of 
August, Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell announced that 
Ministers li, ad resigned. Sir Robert Peel was sent for, ;ind under- 
took the task of forming an adraiuistration. When the arrange- 
ments were completed, it was seen that Mr. Gladstone wa.s 
appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade and Master of 
the Mint, but as yet without Cabinet rank. 

When Parliament reassembled in 1842, the country was in a 
pertuibed conrtiiion. The agitation for the total reiieal of the 
Corn Laws was gaining strength, ard the cii.stie.ss which 
prevailed in the country added weight lo ihe arguments employed 
by the vigorous orators of the League. On the ytli of Pebru try, 
Sir Robert Peel brought forward his ])ropos;ils for the letitljust-. 
ment of the impoit duties on wheat and otlier grain. His soheine 
was known as “ the sliding scale,” and its lettiling features may be 
briefly explained. Since January, 1828, the import ihity on rvlieat 
had been 25^. 8r/. a-quarter whenever the average price of all 
England was under 6or.; at dsr. to 2.|,f. }v/|f and the dnly 
was gradually reduced as the average price ailvanced, until it 
was only is, when the average price was and niiwards. 'Piiat 
this sliding scale gave great opportunities lo the devehipment of a 
gambling spirit was evident; yet Sir Robert Peel retained the 
principle while modifying the details. The liighost duty he pro- 
posed was .^1 a quarter, when the avenigc [irice was under ;; t.r. ; 
and the scale decreased by shillings, as the price rose liy shillings. 
The i-eduction was considerable ; for instance, under tlie old 
scale, when British wheat was at 62.?. a-quarter, the tluty on im- 
ported wheat was 24^. Sd., reduced by Sir Robert’s scale to lo.c. 
Of course the farmers, and the “ fiirmcrs’ friends” violently de- 
nounced the plan, the League would accciit nothing short of entire 
Free 'J’rade, and the Whig party, attached to the principle of a 
model ale fixed duly, opposed the measure with all their .strength 
in the House. Lord John Russell moved a condemnatory amend- 
ment, and was replied to by Mr. Gladstone. The piililic excite- 
ment was great. Anti-Corn Law delegates from all p.ai ts of the 
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kingdom thronged the lobby of the House, and it was necessary 
to have them'removed by the police. Ministers were successful, 
and tlie new sliding scale was sanctioned by a majority of loa. 

Early in the Session, hlr. Gladstone, in his official position as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, introduced a Bill Ivir the 
better regulation of railway traffic, and to enlarge the regulating 
powers o'f the Board of Trade in the interests of thejuiblic. This 
was the first step in a comprehensive scheme of railway improve- 
ments, including the establishment of Parliamentary fares, arrd 
important regulations for the protection and comfort of third- 
class passengers, which Mr. Gladstone carried out during his tenure 
of office. 

Meanwhile he was devoting his great energies and knowledge of 
commercial matters — in respect of the details ofwhich few trained 
merchants could surpass, or evenrival him —to the preparation of the 
famous revision of the Tariff, which was the crowning triumph of the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. That sagacious statesman recognised 
the great financial abilities of his subordinate, and, having intro- 
duced the subject widi consummate ability, left to Mr. Gladstone the 
general conduct of the measure through the Plouse. Indirect 
taxes to the amount of nearly 12,000,000 were removed by 
this bold revision of the Tariff and subsequent developments of 
the plan. To meet the deficiency expected to be experienced at 
first. Sir IJsobert proposed an income-tax of sevenpence in the 
pound, and carried it, though of course not without encountering 
considerable opposition. 

Soon after the opening of the Session of 1843, Lord Howick 
moved for a committee of the whole House to take into consi- 
deration the distress in the manufacturing districts. His speech 
VMS an e.irnest appeal to Sir Robert Peel to progress in the Free 
Trade course he had partially adopted. “ The object of ir.y 
motion," he said, “ is to induce you not to cling with obstinate 
perseverance to the absurd and vicious system of restriction, based 
on an exploded theory, and of which the practical fruits are before 
you in a destitute and suffering people, an empty exchequer, in- 
creasing taxation, and a falling revenue." 

Mr. "Gladstone led the opposition to Lord Howick’s motion, 
and took occasion to refer to the income-tax, the imposition of 
which had led to great public dissatisfaction. Nobody ever did, 
or will, like an income-tax, however it may be justified by financial 
or political considerations. The mass of the public are not philo- 
sophers, and indirect taxation will always find admirers. When a 
man pays a pound for income-tax he misses the sovereign from his 
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purse i but lie knows very little about the five sovereigns lu; may 
really have paid if the sunnv.'is spread over the retail ])iicc of filly 
diffeient articles of daily necessity. Mr. Gladstone said ; — 

“ There are many objections fairly applicable to the imposition of an income- 
tax i but siiu'ly it imist'be allowed on all hands that at least such a tax has one 
great anil signal merit, that it does reach what no other lax can be guaranteed 
lo reach — that enormous accumulation of wealth which is constantly uuniuliiig 
upwards in tliis country. It is one of the most melancholy features in tlie 
goeial slate of this country, that wc .see, beyond the pos.siljility of denial, that 
wtiiia there is at this nimncnt a decre.i.se in the con.sinning prnvcra of tlie 
people, an increase of the preasure of privation and disli-es,s— there is at tlie 
same time a const.ant accumulation of wealth in the upper clasae.s, an increa.«>- 
of the luxufiou.sness of tlieir habits, and of other means of enjoyment, which, 
however satisfactory it may he as affording evidence of the existsirce ami 
abundance of one among the elements of national prosperity, yet adds bitterness 
to the reflections wliich are forced upon ns by tire distresses of the rest of our 
fellow-countrymen ; and, in this point of view, I cannot help thinldng that the 
arguments which the nulde Lovil has advanced upon llic question of tlie income- 
tax are satisfactorily met by the fact that it is upon those accumulating riches 
that tlie weight of the iinpo.st chiefly rests." 

He was still a long way from being a tborough Free Trader, 
He defended the Corn Laws tis re.sling upon a peculiar basis, and 
by being different fiom other resit ictioiis. Towards the close of 
: liis long speech he said: — 

“We surely must proceed with a due regard to onr indiistrjt^ .and interests 
bolli at home and abroad ; and it would lie alisind imiecd if we wen; so to 
regulate our trade .as to leave onr.selves nliogellier at the merev of tin; policy 
. or of the impoliey of the countries with which wc trade. . If it be the 

intention of the noble Lord to proceed lo a repeal of the Coin T.aw.s, or to tlie 
sulwtitiuioii fur the ]ire»ent law of such a plan ns ho he* aine-elf recom- 
mended (a small fuxed duty), I must contend that the mib'e I-oi'd lias made 
i out no ground for the change, that the House must be governed in that or in 
other commercial questions by a fair estimate of connieiing claims and 
considerations, and that the change is one of which ih* nenctits would lie 
altogether remote and indefinile, while it would he att'oded witli tin; most 
important and serious disasters, not less to the traditv tfian to our agricul- 
tural intere.st.s, and the general industry of the country.'' 

Mr, Cobtlen spoke on the fifth night of the debate, vvid refen crl 
in his downright nianner to Mr. Gladstone's speech : - 

“ The right honourable gentleman, the Vice-Pre.sidcnt of (he Hoard of 
Trade, admits the justice of the pviuciplcs of I'Tee Trade. He sayr. he dne-i imt 
want monopoly, Init then he applies these just principles only iu the alKiract. 
Now I do not want abstractions. Kvery moment that we p.a.s: here which 
is not devoted to providing for the welfare of the community is lest lime. I 
. tell the honourahle member that I am a practical man, I am not an ahstract 
raeniher, and I ask what have we here to do with al)striiei:i.imt? The right 
hcmoiirabk gentleman is a Free Trader in the abstract.” 
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Lord Howick’s motion was lost by 306 votes against 191, 
showing a Majority of 115. 

In May, 1843, the Earl of Ripon, President of the Board of 
Trade, died, and Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the office, and for 
the first time entered the Cabinet. On the 9th of the inontli Mr. 
Villiers brought forward his annual resolution for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and Mr. Gladstone replied to his speech at great 
leugih. He defended the action of Sir Robert Feel in continuing 
the sliding scale of duties, and argued — 

“If we agree to the motion of the honourable gentleman, we shall be guilty 
of a great injustice to a large portion of the community in the first place, and 
hereafter to the wirole community, as a necessary consctpience of our injustice 
to a part ; and, beyond that injustice, we shall convict ourselves of the gross- 
est imbecility, and, in the face of tlie world declare ourselves unworthy and 
incompetent to conduct the affairs of a great and mighty nation,” 

Mr. Villlevs’ motion was lost by a majority of 256, the numbers 
being 125 for and 381 against. A few weeks afterwards an 
attempt by Lord Howick to repeal the duty on coal, and a motion 
by Mr. Hawes, the member for I..imbetli, for reducing the duty on 
foreign sugar, were both lost, and in each case Mr. Gladstone, on 
the part of Government, strenuously opposed them. 

On the 13111 of June, Lord John Russell, who secured a more 
favourable opportunity than Mr. Villiers’ motion had afforded 
for developing his views in favour of a fixed duty, renewed the 
proposition for a committee of the whole House to consider the 
operation of ^he Corn Laws. Mr. Gladstone replied to him, 
defending the Ministerial polic)', and expressed his opinion that 
the agricultural interest generally were satisfied with the law as it 
at present stood, believing that it aftbrded a reasonable adjustment 
of the question. The Ministerial majority was 99. 

The Free I'rade leaders, encouraged by the popular feeling 
outside, fought the battle bravely, if for the time unavailingly, 
within the House. The opening of the Session of 1844 found 
them ready for the fray. On the rath of March, Mr. Cobden 
moved for a select committee to . enquire into the effects of the 
protective duties on imports on the interests of the tenant 
farmers and farm labourers of the country. Mr. Gladstone again 
apficared as the Ministerial champion, and took occasion to have 
a lling at the Anti-Corn Law League, and the public meetings at 
which the energetic terseness of Cobden's and Villiers’ addresses, 
and the sonorous eloquence of Bright and W. J. Fox, so greatly 
excited the crowds which attended. Mr. Gladstone said : — 

“ The honomahle gentleman had said, ‘Do vou think Hip aoDointment of 
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the Commiilee will sidil to llie agitation on the sulycct of llie Com l.aws?’ 
Ilo tlioiiglit it would ; or, at least, it would add to what was ^of much more 
importance — to apprehension on the subject. With regard to iigitalion, tliA 
country had t1ie Itappy peculiarity of being able to bear a larger amount of 
agitation, williout serious consequences, than perhaps any other nation in the 
world ; and lie believed there w.as a strong impression npoii the pultlie mind 
that the esertions of the Anti-Corn I.aw 1-eagnc, with which the InmomaliU! 

fatigable its members migl'it be — need not, at all events, under existing cir- 
cumstances, so long as it sliotild please rrovidence to bless the country with 
the alnmdanco which it now enjoyed, and so long a.s the rarliament and the 
Covernnient were firm in redeeming the ftledges — expre.ssed or inqilicd: — 
wliich they had given, bo regarded with any very serious apiuchensiona, and 
that the most important feature of the meetings was probably the parade and 
ceremonial with which they were attended." 

Mr. Cobden’ts motion was rejected by 91, the numbers being 
13 j and 224. 

Throughout the remainder of the Session Mr. Gladstone’s jiar- 
liamentary utterances woe mostly limited to the businc,ss of his 
department, to which he devoted himself with characteri.stic zeal 
and industry. 

'i'he Royal Speech, at the opening of llic Session of 1845, 
tained a pavagiMph, not very alanning in its wording, but which 
led to the withdrawal of Mr. Ciladstone from ollice; — 

“I recommcr.cl to your favourable consiileralion the policy of im[iroving 
and extending lie oppoiUiiiilirs for acailemical otiucalion in Ireland.” 

On the surface it would seem strange that Mr. Ghiifstone, wlio 
had himself rcapetl so great advantage front a lihcwal academical 
education, should be averse to the extension of me system ; Itttt 
it was the knowledge that Sir Robert I’eel conteiujil.Ued affording 
State support to the Roman Oalholic academies of Irel.tnd that: 
inclttced Mr. Glailstone to decline to sliare the tespoiiNibilily of 
the measure. His intention to secede from the Mitiisiiy was 
an open secret, and in the dclrate on the Address, l.ord John 
Russell paitl a high compliment to his great ability, and lioped 
for an explanation of the reasons which htid indtteed liim to 
withdraw from the Ministry. 

Mr. Gladstone at once rose, .and, in the course of his sitecclt, 
while declining to enter into all the circaimstances, .said : — 

“I can sl.atc at le.a.st wbat bas not been tbc cause of my l■csi;^ll.alioll, and 
thus put an end to the rumours that appear to have gonealtroad, X liave not, 
as has been suppo.sed, resigned on account of any matter coimectcd with lliat 
department of tlie pttliltc service of which I bad the Iiouour of lieiiig 
entrusted with tlie charge. I have not resigned on account of ilie 
intentions of the OoveriimeMt, so far as I have .1 knouiedge of its inlentioiis, 
with regard to any matter alfectintf the Church of England or the Cbaiel'; of 
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Ireland ; tlie cause, then, that I am about to bring before the House is ihe sole 
cause which ha| led to the step I have adopted. I am driven to the necessity 
of adverting to myself, and to what I have said and done in former clays. I took 
upon myself, some years ago — whether wisely or unwisely « not now the 
question — to state to the world, and that in a form the most decided and de- 
liberate, not under the influence of momentary consideration, nor impelled by 
the heat and jiressnre of debate, but in a published treatise, the views which I 
entertained on tlie subject of the relations of a Christian State to Religion, and 
to the Christian Church. Of all subjects, therefore, which could be raised for 
public consideration, this, in its ultimate results at least the most important, I 
have treated in a manner the most detailed and deliberate. I have never, indeed, 
been guilty of llie folly which has been charged upon me by some, of holding that 
there are any theories of political affairs, even in the highest department, winch 
are to be regarded alike under all circumstances as inflexiltle and immutable. 
But, on the other hand, I have a strong conviction, speaking under ordinary 
circLim.slances, qpt as a general rule, that Otose who have thus borne tlie most 
solemn testimony to a particular view of a great constitutional que,stion, ought 
not to be parties responsible for proposals which involve a violent departure 
from them, Now, sir, it cannot (ail to be in the recollection of the House tliat 
myriglit honourable friend at the head of the Government did, towards the dose 
of last .Session, allude to enquiries he was about to make into the po.ssihility of 
extending academical education in Ireland, and he indicated the spirit in which 

that impoitant matter might be examined Those intenlions pointed to 

mea.sures at variance with tlie system wliich I had maintained ami recommended 
as the best and most salutary scheme for the regulation of the relations be- 
tween a Christian Slate and the Christian Religion, and which I still believe to 
be tlie most salutary and the best in every condition of the public sentiment 

that will bear its application It is absolutely due to my public 

character, due to those terms on which alone general confidence can be 
reposed in pityic men, that I should under such circumstances, and in so im- 
portant a matl’er, place myself, so far as in me lay, in a position to fonn nut 
only an honest, but an independent and an unsuspected judgment." 

He professed 'that he entertained no animosity against the 
Roman Catholics : — 

•’ I fervently and earnestly trust that if we are to change the policy of the 
State, and to .substitute for the former practice of the Constitution one lliat 
gives .a more indiscriminating support, that the Irish Roman Catholics will 
not be selected for proscription, but that they will be regarded as liaving a 
title to the favour of the Legislature upon a footing siuailar to that of other 
Christian professions differing from the Church.” 

Sir Robert Peel confinned the statements of Mr. Gladstone, for 
whose abilities, he said, he entertained tlie highest resjiect and 
admiration — admiration equalled only by his respect for his pri- 
vate character. lie was responsible that Mr. Gladstone did not 
press his re.signation (which he bad intimated as possible) at an 
earlier period, for he was unwilling to lose, until the latest moment, 
the advantages derived fronv“ one whom I consider capable of 
rendering the highest and most eminent services to the country, 
and who is a distinguished ornament of the Government.” 
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: After retiring from office, Mr. Gladstone. gave an independent 
Support to the Peel Administration. It was not iBireasouable. 
however, to .suppose that he would be unable to accept tlie propo- 
sition for the permanent endowment of the Roman Catholic 
College at Maynootb, an act which appeared to be opposed to 
his views on the duly of the State to support only what he consid- 
ered the orthodox creed. There was some suriirise, therefore, 
when he spolce and voted in favour of the Bill introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel oivthc 3rd of Apr, I. There was a. divi.sion rm tlie 
motion for leave to introduce the Bill, the Opposition being led 
by Sir Robert Ingli.s, member for the University of Oxford, but 
the Ministers. had a majority of 102. On that occasion/ Mr, 
Gladstone did not vote ; but on the motion for the second reading 
on the nth, be spoke at some length and with his accustomed 
eloquence. He supported the measure, he .said, on the ground 
that those who paid the taxes of a country had a right to share in 
the benefits of its institutions. 

, “ Afler a matiirt! cDnsicleration of Itie subject, in the position in wliicli it 

staiiiLs, anil in the pcisitiiin in whicli wc.sLaml, 1 .am pieparcil, in opposition 10 
Avliat I believe to be tlie prcvaiUni; opinioii of tlie people of Engiand ; in 
:’o|)|)ositioii to tbe juflyment of my own constitnciils, from wham f iji'eiUly 
/regret to differ; amt in op])o.sitioii to my own cleeply-clicri.slu;d predilections, to 
give a deliberate and even an anxious support to tlie vneasure wltieb my riglil 
honourable friend h:i.s submitted,” 

These remarkable word.s indicate alike the sensitive conscien- 
tiousness and the moral courage which througliout his political life 
have been Mr. Gladstone’s cliaractciistics ; and tlicy, in some degree, 
prepare us for yet more marked changes in lii.s view.s re.siiecting 
• very important questions. 

In his “ Chaiiter of Autobiography ” he refers to this pt'riod: - 

“ Lord Dciby wn.*! one of those colte.ignit;s who sougbt to dksuado me from 
rosiguitig my olVice, lie urged upon me that such mt act must be followed by 
resistiiiiej! to Uie Oovernmeiit, and that I should run tlie lisk of being mi.voil 
with a lierce religious agitalioii. 1 replied that 1 mnst adhere to my purpose 
of mliremcut, but that I did not perceive the necessity of its being foUowed by 
resistance to the propo.sal. Overlure.s were not unnaturally made to me liy 
some of tlmse who resisted it, but tliey v/cre at once declined. My whole pur- 
pose was to place myself in a posiiion in whicli I should ire free to consider 
my course without being li.able to a just suspicion on the ground of person, d 
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SECRETARV OP STATE, BUT OUT OF PAliLlA.ME.VT. — MEMBER 
FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

In the autumn of 1S43, the course of events iJiuiIuced an almost 
unanswerable argument in support of P’rcc Trade. The terrible 
potato disease broke out, and famine stared us in the kice. In 
Ireland the people were dying from hunger, and no method of 
relief appeared possible but a removal, or, at least, extensive 
modification, of the restrictions which kept food out of the country. 
Sir Robert Peel announced lint, in face of the alarming prospect 
of the destruction of a large portion of the staple food of the 
labouring population, his resolution to maintain the existing Corn 
Laws had given way, and he was prepared at once to resign. 

Mr. Gladstone, too, saw reason to modify his views, and was 
ready to enrol himself under the Free Trade banner. At the 
close of the year, he published a pamphlet, “ Remarks on Recent 
Commercial Legislation,” in which he gave an able and elaborate 
detail of the beneficent working of the tariff modifications of 1S42, 
which, the ‘writer intimated, opened the way for a greater modifi- 
cation of the ewsting system of commercial restriciion. 

Lord John R*isseil was sent for by the Queen ; but, after con- 
siderable delay and much fruitless negotiation with the leading 
members of liis party, he announced that he was unable to form 
a Ministry; and Sir Robert Peel, supported by all the members 
of the Cabinet, except Lord Stanley, Colonial Secretary, remained 
in office. A writer of the period said; “Office was resumed 
notoriously and avowedly for a single purpose, the accomplish- 
ment of a single measure; this done, the disruption of the party 
would render Iris removal from office inevitable, and that, too, 
with a very distant, if any, prospect of return. , . . I’liat course 
involved the sacrifice of each object and every feeling most dear 
to apolitical leader, it was equally fatal to the reputation of the 
past and the prospects of the future, and it exposed iiim to a 
storm of obloquy and reproach, under which notliing could have 
.supported him but consciousness of having acted with a siug'e 
aim for the public welfare.” 

Sir Robert knew and accepted his position. His separation 
from the Conservative party was completed, and a new and inde- 
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pendent party was formed, leaning towards the Lil)crals, but with 

distinctive tendencies retaining some of the old Consetvati.sm 

uniting an adoption of the economical theories of the former witli 
the determination to support the institution.s of llie Suite around 
which tlie Conservaiives rallied. The name Peelites was popu- 
larly given to the numerically small, but intellectually powerful, 
]i;uty which followed Sir Robert’s lead. It included Mr. (joul- 
burn, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; hlr. .Sidney Herbert, 
Sir James Gtaham, the Earl of Lincoln, Mr. Cardwell, Sir George 
Clerk, the Earl of Elgin, T.orcl Canning, and, very far from the 
least, ill such a gathering of men of high ability and Parliamentary 
experience, Mr. Gladstone, who succeeded Lord Stanley as Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 

Parliament was opened on the 19th of January, and the Royal 
Speech recommended the early consideration of the expediency 
of the further repeal of prohibitory, and the relaxatioit of protec' 
tive, duties. In the debate on the Address, Sir Robert Peel 
admitted that his opinions on the subject of Protection had 
undergone a great change; and on the 27th he introduced his 
iinancial and commercial scheme, remitting the duties on many 
articles of consumption, l ie was not pitiiared to swee]) away 
the Corn Laws at once, as probably the .Anti-Corn Law l.,cague 
would have wished him to do; but he propo.sed that the continu- 
ance should be only temporary — tlirec years being taWti to effect 
the change. After the ist of February, 1S49, grain of all kinds 
should be admitted without payment of ditty, cxmopl the .almost 
nominal charge of one shilling a-quarter, for the ;mr[)ose ofregi.ster- 
ing the quantity imported. He proposed that, previou.sly to that 
date, whenever the average price of wheat should be uiuler q.S.c 
a-quarter in this country, the duty should be ro.r. ; ami with 
every shilling increase in price, there should he a reduction of 
IS. duty, until the price reached 54^., or more, when an un- 
varying duty of 4r. would be impo-sed. The duty at that lime 
payable on corn, regulated by the average price, was and 
the proiiosed change would reduce it to 4^. 

The deb.ite on .Sir Robert’s proposals lasted twelve nights, and 
nearly every man of mark in the House took part in it. 'I'he Free 
’I’rade leaders supported the ministerial policy, and Mr. liriglii 
declared that he envied Sir Robert Peel, who had delivered almost 
the finest speech ever heard in the House. Mr. Disraeli took 
occasion to sneer at the suddenness of the political conversion of 
some of the Peelites, and at the “Protectionist Cabinet and the 
Free Trade Prime Minister.” Ultimately the resolution was 
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carried by a majority of 97, the numbers being 337 for and 240 
against. • 

Mr. Gladstone could take no part in this memorable division, 
his acceptance of office having deprived him of his seat. His re- 
election for Newark was out of the question. The Duke of New- 
castle, whose influence was paramount in the borough, was a Tory 
of the old school ; and his anger against the Peelites was probably 
intensified by the fact that his son and heir, the Earl of Lincoln, 
was one of their number. A writer in a local newspaper of the 
gth of January, says: “Mr. Gladstone having been appointed 
Secretary to the Colonies, it is reported in Newark that the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Winchelsea were averse to his being again 
returned for that town, on account of his vote on the Maynootli 
question ; and on Saturday week the tenants of the latter were 
waited upon with a command that they were not to vote for Mr- 
Giadstone. Notwithstanding all this, the feelings of the majority 
of the electors were in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s re-election ; but 
as the Lord of Clumber [the Duke] did not appear to sanction it, 
Mr. Gladstone’s address appeared, declining the representation 
of Newark.” 

The electors were at once made to understand that Mr. Stuart, 
a bturister and Queen’s counsel, was the Duke’s nominee, and 
that they were expected to return him, whether Mr. Gladstone 
did or di(4,not offer himself for re-election. 

Mr. Gladstone did not choose to enter on a contest in which 
defeat was ceriain, and his address to the electors was a farewell 
to the constituency he had represented for thirteen years. He 
said : — 

" As 1 have goo<l reason to believe that a candidate recommended to your 
favour tlirongh local comieclion may ask your suffrages, it becomes my very 
painful duty to announce to you, on that ground alone, my retirement freni a 
position which ha.s afforded me so much of honoui and of satisfaction.” 

His support of the Government by the acceptance of office, 
rested, he said : — 

“ U|ion no merely apologetic plea, but upon the assertion that I have acted 
in oliedii tire to tire clear and imperious calls of public obliga ion, and with tlie 
puri)o.ie which I have ever sought tofollorv, of promoting tlie personal interests 
of tile coininunity, and of .all classes of which it is composed.” 

On the 27th of June, the Peel Ministry resigned, having beet? 
defeated by a majority of 73 on the motion for the second reading 
of the Pfotectioa of Life (Ireland) Bill, the purpose of which was 
to give to Ministers powers which they deemed necessary for the 
repression of outrage and the protection of life in Ireland. On 
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the same iiiglit tliat Sir Robert announced in the Hotise of Com- 
mons that he and his colleagues had placed their n^jignations in 
the liands of the Queen, the Corn Law Rill passed the tliinl 
reading in tlie House of Lords. Success and defeat were simul- 
taneous. 

Mr. Gladstone made no oilier attempt to obtain a scat until tlu? 
general election of iP.t7, when he appeared as a eai.didate for 
the representation of Oxford Hniversity. .Sir Robert Jngiis liad 
long been the senior niemljer, and his seat was secure; but the 
second seat was contested liy Mr. Round. Mr, Cardwell had 
been brought forward as a candidate, but withdrew, the gener.d 
result of the preliminary canvass not offering a pro.spect of suc- 
cess. When Mr. Gladstone appeared in the field, Mr. Round’.s 
committee charged him with having voted f.,r the Hi.isenters' 
Chapel Bill, and so favouring Socinianisin, and with having 
supported the ^^aynooth Bill, and so oppo.sing the Cliurch of 
England. In reply, Mr. Gl.idstone maintained that he wa.s 
“ heartily devoted to the doctrine and constitution of our Re- 
formed Church,” but he tidded 

“I will never aniseiil to nJopt .ns a test of such dcviitioti a disposition to 
identify ilie great and noble cause of the Cliurch of Joiglaiid with thn re. 
|ire.ssion of the civil righus of those who differ from her. I shall latlicr helievo 
I hat it may more wisely, justly, and iisohilly he .shown, first, hy endeavoiira 
to aid in the developiiiciit and application of her eiierj;ie.s to her spleniliit 
work, and next by the lenipcinte but him viiidicalioii of ihos^^ rights with 
which, for the public gooil, she is endowed as a naiional establi..,miieiU.'' 

The election was m.arked by great activity apd e.xcitcmenl ; 
there had been no contei.t for the University scats for twenty 
years, the last having been in iSnS, when Reel was rejected. 
'I'here were no speeches by the candidaie.s, it being a rule ol the 
University that aft<r the is.site of the writ, .ami tiuring the election, 
caruHdales were pniliibited comitig within twenty miles of the jilace. 
Dr, Richard.s, recta r of K.xeter College, proposed Mr. Gladstone 
in a long Latin oi.ttion. Having alluded to his distinguislied 
academic career, and lauded him for liis piety, integrit)’, aliility, 
and honour, he spoke of him as an ardent aclvociite of tltc Mjiis- 
copal Anglican Church throughout every part of the globe. 

The re.sult of the election was that .Sir Robert Ingliswas re- 
turned at the top of the poll, with 1,700 votes; Mr. Gladstone 
occupied the second place with 997, and Air. Round polled 82.1. 
'.I'he number of votes was the large.st ever known to have been 
given at an election for the University. 

One of Air, Gladstone’s earliest speeches in tlie new Parliament, 
w hich opened in November, was in support of Lord John Russeirs 
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motion that the House should resolve itself into a connuiitee to 
consider th^; removal of the civil and political disabilities of the 
jews. Sir J<.obert Inglis, the senior member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, strongly opposed the motion ; it was known that the 
University generally regarded it as an attack on the Christian 
Church of the Constitution; and it therefore required consider- 
able courage on the part of Mr. Gladstone to give it an open and 
energetic support. A weaker man, holding the .same opinions on 
the subject, might have sought to effect a conniromise between 
conscience anri convenience by keeping silence and absenting 
himself from the division ; but Mr. Gladstone was at owite too 
courageous and too honest for such a course. His speech wa.s 
long, closely reasoned, and remarkable as indicating a bro.id- 
ening of ecclesiastical views, and a foreshadowing of tlie course 
taken very recently respecting the admission to Parliament of 
persons who objected to make an avowal of specific religious 
belief. He expressed his great respect for the constituency which 
had returned him, and which he knew w.is opposed to the Bill 
the Premier proposed to introduce; but, he maintained, un- 
doubtedly the true principle of legislation was that a member 
should follow the conscientious dictates of his own judgment, 
whetlier they happened to coincide in the particular case with 
the judgment of the constituency or not. “ I should,” he said, 
“ be betraying my plain duty to my constituents, if I were to 
succumb *to their judgment in a case where I am conscientiously 
convinced thej-e is a better cour.se to pursue.” 

In the course of his speech he said : — 

“ When it is .saiJ thatvve imclin-slmmse the Parliament, while it may be true in 
name— and I would not deny it — I must ask, i.s it true in suhsiance ? . , . I£ 
we arc a Christian nation, we shall, even after removing tlie, di.sahiiilics of the 
Jetvs, lie a Christian P.avliamcnt ; if it be true tliat we must tben ota.se to l,ie a 
(.iliiistian Parliament, it is also true that we .are not how a Chiistinn nation. 
I think tlial I’arliamcnt will continue to derive its character ni.ainly from tlie 
personal character of those who elect, and of those who compose it. And, I 
must .say, with regard to the speech of llie noble Lord (LorrI John Ru.ssell), 
that when he spoke of oaths and declarations as affording insulTicient sectuMies, 
I certainly did not understand him to signify— and I trust he did not intend — 
that they were to be looked upon as altogether worthless, and to be discarded 
from our u.sep but that we were not to pl.ace upon them an exclusive reli.aiice, 
ami that we were to depend more, .after all, upon the qualities of men than 
upon the letter of any regulations we could esUablish.” 

He concluded by saying : — 

“If the act we have done be indeed an act of civil and social justice, then, 
whatever be its first aspeet, it can involve no di.sijarageinent to the religion we 
p’ ofess, can never lower Christianity in public estimation, but mu.st, on the con- 
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tr.iry, tend to elevate the conception of Cliristinnlty in nil considerate minds ; 
for it will gliow— either now, or at farthest when some years ha-ve passed, and 
when we can loolc bade upon the differences of the present day with the aid of 
tliose lights which after events and experience will have thrown u|)on them — 
that the Christian religion which we professed was a religiof that onaliled us, 
when convinced, to do an act of justice in spile of prepossessions appeahrg 
to our liveliest and tenderest feelings — prepossessions which still attracted our 
sympathy and respect, almost our veneration — in the full belief that trntli and 
right would vindicate themselves, and those who desired to follow liiem.” 

Mr. Newdegtitc, who spoke afterwards, of course in opposition to 
the motion, referring to Mr Gladstone, said : “ Had it been Icnowit 
that the right honourable gentleman entertained siicli sentiments 
as he had exjjresscd on the subject of the Jews, when he ollered 
himself as a candidate for the representation of Oxford University, 
he was certain that he never would have been returned for that 
eminent seat of learning.” The two members for O.ambiidge 
University — Mr, Goulburn (Chancellor of the Exchequerin the late 
Ministry, and a conspicuous member of the I’eelite parly), and 
Mr. Law, the Recorder of London — strongly opposed the resolu- 
tion, to which, however, Sir Robert Reel himself, and his friends 
the Earl of Lincoln and Mr. Caidwoll, gave their support. 
Another eminent Peelite, Mr. Sidney Herbert, did not vote. Tim 
motion was carried by a majority of C; ; the numbers being, 
Ayes, 2 5;i ; Noes, r86. 

In ilie Session of 1848, Mr. Gladstone alforded anoUi(;r instance 
of the modification of the extreme views he once held, by support- 
ing the Roratin Catholic Relief Bill, introduced by*.Mr. Cliisholm 
Anstey, the object of which was the removal of certain disabilities 
imposed by the existing Acts of Parliament. On tlie 231 d of May, 
Lord George Bentinck, the leader of the Protectionist [larty in the 
Commons, made a vigorous attack on the Free Trade iiollcy, in 
moving for returns of quantities and prices of various articles. 
Mr. Gladstone replied, with equal energy, and with a far greater 
mastery of facts and figures. 

The ve.xed question of the sugar duties again cropped iij) in 
June, On that subject Mr. Gladstone declined tc, accept abstract 
I’rce Trade doctrines. The imposition of differential duties, by 
which slave-grown sugar was to a considerable e.xtent kept out of 
the market, he considered as a necessary sequel of the wm k of 
emancipation in the British colonies; and he protested, 
as many times before he had done, against subjecting Mritish 
jdanlers, who were compelled to employ ]).iid labourers, to 
competition in the open market with the employers of slaves. It 
was obvious that sugar and other articles imported— grain, for in- 
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Stance— did ^not stand on the same footing, for the producers 
worked unde'r different conditions. He argued 


“ Do not let it be .said that the idan of emancipation, mighty and gigantic 
as it was, was based upon the ruin of private fortunes, and that, while it over- 
spread the whole world with its fame, we took the gl ry upon ourselve.s, ih.it 
we laid the burden on the West Indies, and left the debt to posterity. Let us 

not shrink from the burden that our own shoulders ought to bear let us not 

shrink from making the return which is due to the colonies, and necessary to 
complete the work of regeneration for the negro race by whom they are in- 


The Session of 1S49 was not marked by any imporlant speech 
by Mr. Gladstone; but he took an active part in the business of 
the House, especially in the debate on the regularly-recurring 
pro[)osition to repeal the law prohibiting marriage with a deceased 
wife^s sister — which he strongly opposed, appealing to the 
Levitical and ecclesiastical law on the subject, and paying little 
regard to merely secular arguments. 

The great rarliamentary event of 1850 was the memorable 
debate on the conduct of Lord Palmerston, in connection with 
what we know as the Don Pacifico affair. The worthy Don, a 
naturalised British subject, bad been for several years preferrim’' 
claims for compensation against the Greek Government for 
injuries sustained, and other British subjects had similar claims, 
which the Greeks delayed, or declined, to satisfy. Lord Palmer- 
Eton, being' appealed to, adopted a very energetic mode of obtain- 
ing reparation, by ordering Admiral Parker, in command of the 
Mediterranean* fleet, to blockade the harbour of the Pirteus ; the 
consequence being the immediate submission of the dreek 
Government. This prompt, but certainly high-handed, proceed- 
ing caused great excitement at home. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Stanley, afterwards the Earl of Derby, proposed and carried 
a direct vote of censure on the Ministry. Palmerston was not 
disposed to wait for attack in the Commons, but invited it by the 
friendly action of John Arthur Roebuck, the member for Sheffield. 
Mr. Roebuck’s Liberalism was essentially of the combative kind! 
He described himself in later days as “ the dog Tear’em” • and 
his ]3olitical ]>redilections certainly never approached (excepit in a 
hostile attitude) the doctrines of the Peace advocates. His posi- 
tion in the House was peculiar. Highly gifted, possessed of great 
Parliamentary experience, adroit in all the arts of debate, and of 
indomitable courage, delighting in sharp personal contests, he 
chose to fight, like Hal o’ the Wynd, for his own hand. A 
philosophical Radical in theory, he was in many respects vigor- 
ously Conservative, with a considerable tendency to what, in after 
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days,' was vulgarly known as Jingoism. In political life he would 
lather knock down than argue with anyone who^ventnred to 
oppose him. He willingly came forward, a.s an “ unattached 
friend,” in support of die ralnierstoniaii poliiy, hy moving a leso- 
lulinn of apjiroval. ralmerstoii defended himself in the longest; 
and ablest f-peedi he ever delivered, speaking for five hours -- 
“ that speech,'’ said Sir Robert Peel, who nevertheless coiideiuned 
his policy, “wliich made us all |iroiid of liini." 

On the third night of the debate iMr. Gladstone spoke. He 
had evidently nerved himself for a great effort, and he acliievcd a 
striking succe.ss. Never before had he made so direct a per.sonal 
attack; never before had he displayed such jiowcr.s of invective, 
and sarcastic, almost grim, humour. Once more he inaintained 
principles against expediency; once more he maintained that 
which would be mean or dishonourable in an individual would 
be so in a nation. In his speech, Lord Palnierston had made a 
great point of the famous phra.se C’ivis Jioiihvuts sum, and 
the conipaiison he drew from it. Mr, Glail.stone .seized on it with 
avidity : — 

" 1 will grapple with the nohle lawl on the grouiul which he selected for 
liithself, ill the most triimi pliant ponion of ids apoecli, by his relcrcnci; lo those 
emphatic words, Ck'n A’amaiiiu sum, lie vaiiiitml, amidst llie cheers of liis 
5Hiipcn'tei'.s, that under ids adndni.^lraiioii an l-;nj;lidim.iii .slioulil lie, ihrmighuUt 
the world, what the citizen of lioine had licen. What llien, sir,, was a Roman 
citizen ? lie was ilie meniher of a privileged ca.sle : he licfonmid to a 
eimtinering race, to a naiion that held all others hound down liy the strong 
arm of poivcr. For him tliere was to be an exceptional .'^.stein of law ; for 
him principles were to lie as.scried, and by him lights were lo lie enjoyed, that 
.wcredenieit lo the rest of tlic World. IstiUeli, tlien, the view oftlie nohie I.ord 
as to the relalion th.at is to .subsist between Kurland .and other comcries f 
Hoes lie make the claim for us iliat we. are to be upUded upon a platform Idglv 
above tlic standing-ground of all other natinofi? It Is, indeed, too clear, liot 
only from the expressions, liiit fi'om the wliolc spirit of lire speech of tin; nolile 
Viscount, that too much of lidsuolion is lurking in his iniml j that lu: adopts 
in part tliat vain conception tliat we, forsooth, have a mission lo lie the ccmioi s 
of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection, among the other connii ics of tlie 
w'orld ; llint we are to be the univer.sal scliooimaslers ; anil llial all wlio lie.si- 
tate to recognise our office, can he governed only by prejudice or parsomd 
animosily, and should have the blind war of diplomacy forlhwitli dcclaied 
against them. And, certainly, if the business of a Foreign Secretary pi u| ievly 
Were to carry oii .such dipioinalic wars, all must admit that llie noliic I.ord Is a 
niaster in tile discharge of his functions. What, sir, ought a Foreign Heei e- 
trirylo he? Is he to be like some gallant' knight at a toiirnament of old, pricking 
' forth into llie lists, armed at all points, confidingin his sinews .and his .skill, cliai- 
Icnging all comers for the sake of honour, and having no other duty Ilian to lay as 
.many as possible of his adversaries sprawling in tlie du,st? If such is the ide.t 
of a good Foreign Secretary, I for one would vote to llic nohie Lord ins 
present nppointment for his life. But, sir, I do not understand tlie duty of a 
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Sccvctai y for roreigii Affairs to be of such a character. I umlcrslanj it !c lie 
his duty to cot^iliate peace with dignity. I think it to be the very iirst of all 
his duties studiously to observe, and to exalt in honour among mankind, 
that great code of principles which is termed the law of nations, which the 
honourable and learned member for Sheffield [Mr. Roebuck] has found, 
indeed, to be very vague in their nature, and greatly dependent on the 
discretion of each particular country ; but in which 1 find, on the cotilraiy, a 
great and noble monument of human wisdom, founded on the combined 
flictntes of reason and experience— a precious inheritance bequeathed to its by 
the generations which have gone before its, and a firm foundation on whicli 
we must take care to build wlnatever it may be cur part to adil to their acquisi- 
tion ; if, indeed, we wish to maintain and to consolidate the brollicrhood of 
nations, and to promote the peace anil welfare of the world. Sir, the English 
people, whom we are here to represent, are indeed a great and noble people ; 
but it adds nothing to tlieir greatness or nobleness that when we assemble in 
this place, we should trumpet forth our virtues in elaborate panegyrics, and 
designate tliose who may not be wholly of our mind as a knot of foreign con- 
spirators. . . . It is this insular temper, and this self-glorifying tendency, 

which tlie policy of the noble Lord, and the doctrines of liis supporters, tend 
so much to foment, and wliich has given to that policy tlie quarrelsome charac- 
ter that marks some of their speeclies ; for, indeed, it seems as if lliere lay upon 
the noble Lord an absolute necessity for quarrelling. No doubt, it makes a 
difference, what may be the institutions of one country or another. If lie can, ; 
he will quarrel with an absolute monarchy. If he cannot find an absolute 
monarchy for the purpose, he will quarrel with one tliat is limited. If he 
cannot find even tliat, yet, sooner than not quarrel .at all, he will q^uarral witli 
a republic. ... I, for my part, am of opinion that England w.'jl stand 
shorn of a ehief part of her glory and her pride if she sliall be found to have 
s»'|.iaraled herself, through the policy sire pursues abroad, from tile moral 
supports wliich the general and fixed convictions of mankind afl'ord— if tlie 
day shall come in whicli siie may continue to excite the woinlcr and tlie fear of ■ 
iotliev nations, buyn which site sliall have no part in their alTection and their 
regard.” 

From this fierce battle Lord Palmerston emerged a cdiKineror. 
The Civis Rommius sum liad brought down the I-loiise. Peel and 
Cilailstone sought to do their best, but “ England, riglit or wrong, 
ag.iinst the world,” w’a.s too potent for them, and a majority of 

in favour of the resolution endorsed the action of the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speech on this occasion was the last he deli- 
verer!. On the following day (June 28) he ivas tlirown irotn his 
horse on Constitution Hill, and fatally injured. On the evening 

Tuesday, the 2nd of July, the great statesman breathed liis last, 
\Phen the House of Commons met on the 3rd, for the IV’ednes- 
day sitting, Mr. Hume moved the adjournment of the House as 
a mark of respect. No member of the Cabinet was present to 
accontl the motion, the Premier being absent from town, and the 
Ollier Ministers engaged at their offices; and Mr. Gladstone 
undertook the duty, for which he was so well fitted by his long 
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polidcal and private friendship with Sir Robert. His speech w.as 
short, but graceful and effective. In the cour.se of it, he s.aid : — 

" I am quite sure that every heart is much too full to allow us, at a period so 
e.-xrly, to enter upon the consideration of the amount of tliat calamity with 
wlticli the country lias been visited in hi.s, I must even now say, premature 
tiealh ; for, though he has died full of years and full of lumours, yet it is a 
death whicli our human eyes will regard as prem-tturc ; because we had fondly 
lioped tli.-it in whatever position he w.us placed, by tlie weight of liis character, 
by the splendour of his talents, by the parity of ids virtues, lie would still have 
been .sp.areJ to render to IiLs country the most es,senlial .services. .1 will only, 
sir, quote those most toiicliing and feeling lines whicli were aiiplicd liy one 
of the gre.atest poets of this country to the memory of a man gre.it indeed, 
bat yet not greater than Sir Robert Peel : — 

Now Is the .stalely column broke, 

Tte inim "t'f 

Tlio warder silent on the hill.’ ” 

Tlil-s quotation from Scott’.s noble eulogy of William de- 
livered with admirable elocution and beauty of voice, produced a 
great effect. 

In the cour-se of the Sc.ision of t Sgo, Mr. Gladstone supported 
a motion for the revision of the Poor Liuvs, brought forward by 
Mr. Disraeli j and o])posei,l the Australian Government bill. I’lie 
close of the year was marked by e.vertions in oilier fields, and 
one fruit of the relaxation of Ihirlianicntary work was tlte pub- 
lication of “ Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, a.s it is defined 
by Reason, History, and the Consliluiion." It was a jwmphlet in 
the form of a letter to the Bishop of London (Jlr. Blomfield), 
and was the result of the author’s examination of the liistoric.ti 
evidence for the royal supremacy in the Clnirch, in relation to 
m.attcrs of doctrine. 'J'he ecclesiastical world had been greatly 
e.xcited by the result of the Gorham trial, and of the sub,sc(pieut 
appeals. It may be well to remind our readers — for events niareh 
quickly, and in the course of thirty years much is forgotlen---tliat 
Dr. riiilpott, Bishop of Rxeter, had refused to institute tiie Rev. 
Mr. Gorham into the living of Brampton-Speke, Devonshire, 
on the ground of his want of orthodoxy, in denying that spiritu.il 
regeneration was conferred by b.'iptism. Mr. Gorham brought 
an action ag.'iinst the Bishop in the Ecde.siastical Court, whii;h 
held that the Bishop was justified in hi.s action, Again.st this 
judgment Mr. Gorham appealed to the Judici.-il Cominiu.ee of tlie 
Privy Council, which, in March, 1850, reversed the decision of 
the Ecclesiastical Court, and decided that Mr. Gorham ought 
not to have been refused institution. The Bishop was not toTte 
beaten e.asily — “ Harry of Exeter ” was too resolute and com- 
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bative for tliat— and application was made to each of the oilier 
Superior Com-ts of Common Law, successively, for a rule to sliow 
cause why a prohibition should not issue, directed to the J udge 
of the Arches Court and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
against giving effect to the judgment of Her Majesty in Council. 
The rule was refused in erch Court, and in August Mr. Corhaui 
was instituted into the vicarage. 

The cpiestion of the respective rights of the secular and ecclesi- 
astical power, of the nature and limits of the supremacy of the 
Crown, which all ministers of the Church acknowledged when 
they subscribed the Articles, was raised anew by the High Church- 
men, who saw in this action of the Privy Council a renewed 
attack on the Establishment. Mr. Gladstone was not likely to 
remain silent when such a topic was exciting men’s minds ; and 
he set to work with characteristic industry and ardour, examining 
old statutes and the bases of ecclesiastical law, the acts of Convo- 
'ation, and the Acts of Parliament be.aring on the question. The 
result he arrived at appears to be embodied in the following ex- 
tract from the letter : — , 

"Ills an utter miUuke to suppose tli.at the vccngnilion of the royal su- 
premacy in mauer.s ecclesiastical established iiv tlie Cliurcli a de-spotie power, 
'J'he mniiarcliy of England has been from early times a free monareby. The 
idea of law was altogether paramount in tliis happy constii ution to that of any 
personal will^ . . . Ilerelay the grand cause of the success of our English re- 
volutions, that the people never rent the web of Idstory, but repaired its rents ; 
never interposed a chasm laetween, never separated ilie national life of the pre- 
sent and that of tll^ past, but even when they seemed most violently to alter tlie 
momentary, always aimed at recovering the general direction of their career ; 
thus everyljody knew tliat there were laws superior to the Sovereign, and liber- 
ties wliich he could not infringe ; that he was King in order to be the guarilinn 
of these laws and liberties, and to direct both the legislature and all other 
governing powers in the spirit which tiiey breathed, and within the lines wliich 
they marked out for him. ... I say that the intention of tlie Keforma- 
tion, taken generally, w.is to pi tee our religious liberties on a footing anala- 
gous to that on wliich our civil liberties had long stood. A supremacy of 
power in making and amending Church law as well .as State law was to vest 
in the Sovereign ; but in making Church law he was to ratify the acts of tlie 
Churcli herself, represented in Convocation, and if there were need of the 
highest civil sanction, then to have the aid of Parliament .also ; and in ad- 
ministering Church law he was to discharge this function tliroiigh tlie 
medium of bishops and divines, canonists and civilians, a.s iter own most fully 
authorised, best instructed son, following in each case the analogy of his 
ordinary procedure as head of the State." 

This letter was reprinted in 1865, and a third edition, with a 
preface, in which the author said he saw no reason to modify tlie 
views he had expressed, appeared in 1877. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

I.M 'I'llE nUNGKON’S OF NAPLES. 

The winter of rSso-tji found Mr. fll.id.stoiu; in Najilcs ; and 
tliat event fiirnirihed one of the luo.'Jl rcin;irl;al)le and iiUercsting 
incidents of his life. 

Ferdinand die Second, of Nriple.s and Sicily, was then on the 
throne— a throne terribly sliaken and threatened by the political 
convulsions of 18-1S, but as yet preserved by unscrupulous false- 
hood and opiiression, by remorselessly shooting down rebellious 
subjects, and by almost unparalleled cruelty to political oiiponents 
and patriots who dared to advocate the rights ofhunianity. 
“Bomba ’’was the popular nickname of the King; a nickname 
which preserved in the popular memory the slaughter by the royal 
troops in the streets of Najiles, when the people had thrown uji 
barricades and attempted a revolution, pul down by the cannon 
which swe]it the streets and the jicrsisteut lire of llie King’s 
soldiers. AVlien the resistance slackened, ami the dead citizens 
were being borne away, and the woeiiing women ami children 
were mixed with the men who had so stoutly, but ufiavailingly 
fought, the King gave the order to continue the liring : “ Tlte bud- 
ncss has begun ; it must end,’’ he said brutally. “‘In short,’’ says 
Mr. Cayley, one of the best historians of that troubled time in the 
history of modern Europe, “ he slew the rabble, intimidated the peo- 
ple, dis.solved by military force the Chamber of Deputies before it 
had regularly met, and became again absolute and irresponsible.’’ 

The people of Sicily, united against their will tvith continental 
Naples, had endeavoured to throw off the oilious yoke. They 
proclaimed the independence of the island, and the dt position of 
Ferdinand and his dynast)^, and appointed Riigcro Settiino ■ 
regent until a new king should he elected. 'I'lie Neapoliian tlcei 
bombarded Messina, directing the fire not on the deftnce.s, but 
on the houses, churches, and those parts of the city most 
thickly poijulated. The bombardment having lasted five clays, 
the greater part of the city was destroyed, and many of tire 
inhabitants buried in its ruins. It was continued two days after 
resistance had ceased, and the soldiery carried fire and sword 
througli the city, murdering the flying inhabitants. Well had ihs 
King earned the name of Bomba, “ the bombardier ! ’’ 
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At Naples he summoned Parliament v/hen the po]3ular pressure 
was too stroftg for him to resist, and dismissed them when, by 
fair means or foul, he had regained the mastery. It is said, and 
very probably -wUh truth, that the Court party paid the scum of 
the Neapolitan population to insult the deputies as they left the 
Chamber, and tlie respectable citizens who werehnown to be their 
friends, and to raise shouts for an cshsolute king. “After the 
earlier tlrroes of tlie great convulsion had subsided in Naples,” 
says Mr. Caylc)’, “the King who, during the heat of the revolu- 
tion had sworn to anything, and courted the mob while they 
were uppermost, not having either courage or power to resist, was 
UQw worrying the discomfited supporters of the constitution to 
w’hich lie had sworn ; and, having taken in pay a -set of la.zy 
rogues, employed them in bullying and insulting the deputies 
who had assembled at his summons, and whom, at the moment, 
rerdinand was not strong enough at once to dismiss. They 
complained to the King of his administration, but the administra- 
tion set the Parliament at nought, prevented them from laying 
their complaints before the King, and finally dissolved them. 
Then began a series of political persecutions.” 

Persecutions, indeed, unparalleled in the history of the century. 
There are instances in the records of other nations of unjust 
prosecutions, fictitious evidence, mock trials, long and solitary 
imprisonmgnts, e-Kecutions even of political opponents of ruling 
powers ; but the state prosecutions of Naples exceeded in atrocity 
all similar contemporary events. The victims were to be counted 
by thousands ; the punishments inflicted were a revival of the 
tortures of the Inquisition, and the filihy abominations of the 
galleys. The judges were corrupted or intimidated by tire King 
and his advisers ; forgery and perjury were most extensively 
resorted to ; laws sworn to be observed were recklessly violated ; 
and men of culture, patriotism, and pure and honourable lives 
were condemned to iniprisomiient in loathsome dungeons, loaded 
v/ith heavy fetters, chained to the vilest scoundrels that even the 
criminal population of Naples could furnish, .and subjected to 
hideous torture. So foul were the dungeons that the jailors 
themselves hesitated to visit t!iem,.and the official doctors “ dared 
not risk their lives by enteiing them.” 

Among the victims was Cailo Poerio, the son of a patriot who 
liad suffered greatly for his advocacy of popular rights, and him- 
self one of the ablest, most energetic, and high-minded of the 
leading spirits of the time. He had suffered imprisonment when 
tlie King was the stronger, and had been invited to accept minis- 
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teriiil office wlien the King was cotnpelled to grant, and promised 
to observe, a liberal constitution. Poerio was successi^’ely Directoi 
of Police and Minister of Public Instruction, but soon resigned, 
and also refused the rank of Privy Councillor offered liy tie 
King, prefening to sit as an inclopendent deputy in tlie Parlia- 
ment. His ruin was resolved on as soon as the King fell that he 
had the power attain to defy public opinion. He was arresled, 
his house riinsacked, and compromising papers were jmuluced, 
alleged to iiave been discovered, but which were forgeries jtre- 
pared by liis enemies. The fraud was successfully exposed, and 
then perjury was called in to do the desired work. One Jorvolino, 
a secret agent of the Government, was employed to swear th.'U 
Poerio was the head of a conspiracy to murder the King and 
Ministers and proclaim the Republic. Poerio demanded to be 
confronted with his accuser, but that was refused, and for a short 
time the charge was abandoned, and another plan was resorted 
to. One or two other poliiieal prisoners were induced by the 
promise that their lives would be spared to make statements in- 
volving Poerio ; but they were so extravagant and imsuppoited, 
that even the unscrupulous prosecutors were ashamed to bring 
them forward, and the evidence of jervolino was again produced. 
In vain Poerio proved that the man was a paid spy of the police ; 
the Court accepted the evidence, declared that Poerio was guilty, 
and sentenced him to imprisonment in cliains for twenty-four 
years, and to pay a heavy fine. He rvas dic-ssed as a felon, loaded 
with fifteen pounds of iron, and taken from huyts to hulks at 
Nibida, Procida, Ischia, Monlesfasco, and Monlcsarchio, his com- 
panions being cut-throats and iniscrcant.s, the vilest of tlie vile 
brigands and twin scoundrels Italy could furnish. 

Another eminent politician and advociite, of high ])uhlic jiosition 
and honourable life, Settembrini, was condenmed to be imprisoned 
for life and loaded with double chains, and was tortured by having 
sharp instruments thrust under liis finger-nails ; and otbeis, con- 
spicuous by their talents and position, were fellow-sufferers, sen- 
tenced to wear out their lives in indescribable misery. 

The trial of Poerio was proceeding when Mr. Gladstone visited 
Naples, and he was present during a part of the proeeeding.s. 
'Hie infamous condemnation and sentence greatly sliocked hiin, 
and he was led to give great attention to the prosecutions for 
political offences. lie virited the prisons, exploring uaderground 
dungeons, conversing with the prisoners, and witnessing their 
sufferings. He found that of one hundred and forty deputies 
returned to the Neapolitan Parliament, seventy-six rvere in 
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prison or exile, and that more than twenty thousand other sub- 
jects of Ferdinand had been thrown into prison on the charge 
of political disaffection. Burning with indignation, he published, 
in the form of a “Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen,” a detailed 
narrative of the trials, sentences, and sufferings endur'i'd by the 
wretched prisoners, and in scathing terms denounced the Nea- 
politan authorities. The condemnation of Poerio, “ a cultivated 
and accomplished gentleman,” distinguished for “obedience to 
law and love of his country,” had been, he said, obtained by 
perjury and intimidation, in order “to obtain the scaffold’s aim 
by means more cruel than the scaffold, and without the outcry 
which the scaffold rvould create.” 

The publication of this letter produced an intense sensation. 

‘ It circulated through Europe, and of course was immediately 

I an.swered by “ official statements,” which flatly contradicted him ; 

; and there were not wanting journalists and pamphleteers to declare 

: that the statements were enormously exaggerated by Mr. Glad- 

i. stone’s fervid imagination. In a second letter, he corrected a few 

errors of detail, and examined the replies made, the result being 
that the main points of his story remained intact, 
jj Towards the close of the Parliamentary Session of 1851, Sir 

De Lacy Evans, the Liberal member for Westminster, asked Lord- 
Palmer-ston, the Foreign Secretary, if the British Minister- at 
Naples had, been instructed to employ his good offices in the 
cause of humanity for the diminution of these lamentable sever- 
ities. Lord Palmerston replied : — 

(S' “It has not been deemed a p.irt of the duty of the Briiish Government to 
j : in.'ike any formal representations to the Government of Naple.s on a matter 

tliat relates entirely to the internal affairs of that country. At tlie same time, 
i ;f 1 thought it right, seeing that Mr. Gladstone has done himself, as I think, 

’ very great honour by the course he pursued at Naples, and by the course he 

has followed since; for. I think that when you see an English gentleman, 
who goes to pass a winter at Naples — instead of confining himself to those 
i; amusements that abound in that city — in.stead of diving into volcanoes and. 

exploring excavated cities — when we see him going to courU of justice, visit- 
1: , b ittg prisons, desceudiug into dungeons, and examining grnat numbers of 

* unfortunate victims of illegality and injustice, with a view afterwards to 

enlist public opinion in the endeavour to remedy those abuses — I think . 
that is a course tliat does honour to the person that pursues it ; and, con- 
curring in opinion with him that ibe influence of public opinion in Europe 
migUt'have some useful effect in setting such matters right, I thought it my 
duty to send copies of his pamphlet to our Ministers at the various Courts of 
Europe, directing them to give to each Government copies of the pamphlet, 
in the hope tliatj by affording them an opportunity of reading it, they might 
I be led to use their influence for pi-omoting what is the object of my honour- 

i able and gallant friend — a remedy for the evils to which he has referred.” 
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Cornipt as was tlie Neapolitan Government, and seared as 
the conscience of l''erdinand must have iDeen, all fegling of shame 
was not quite extinct, and the disclosure was followed by con- 
siderable remissions of punishment, and release of some ot the 
prisoners. Pocrio was permitted to leave Italy, and reached 
London, wliere he was wai'inly received. Afterwards, when the 
Kingdom of Naples ceased to exist, and there was an Italian 
Kingdom and an Italian Parliament, he returned to serve Ids 
country as a statesman. 

It might seem a little inconsistent that a politician who had so 
vehemently protested against the principle of interference in the 
internal government of other States, as Mr. Gladstone had done 
when he denounced Lord Palmerston, should have made himself 
so prominently the champion ofa people oppressed by its Govern- 
ment, and should have called for official interference. In this 
respect, as in others, Mr. Gladstone’s generous and courageous 
nature was in advance of his abstract political theories. Me had 
seen with his own eyes injustice and cnicUy at Naples, and as a 
man, the instincts of luunanity were stronger than the cold ma.xims 
■ of the politician. 

The British public generally were actuated by the same senii- 
ment. Political pariisanshij) was forgotten, and on all sides was 
e.'cpressed ilie praise of Mr. Glad.stone’s course of action. 

The Kdinhun^k Review of October, 1851 — an opponent of the 
political party to which Mr. Gladstone at that time belonged, and 
therefore certainly not animated by the zeal of political partiality 
— said: — 

“ Providence inspired a gentleman of unhieir.islied cliaraclcr, hrilliant talents, 

: high position, uniting to the qualifications which omuieiuly fitted him for 
clisooveiing tlie tnitli, a heart tliat urged him oil to search for it, and a will 
which w.as not to be liaflkd in its pursuit. Mr. Gl.uKlone woiil lo N.iph « 
soon after having voted agninst llic Government on a vital question of foreign 
policy. Secretary of St.Te for the Colonie.s in that Adniiiii.siralioii whieli liad 
Lord Aberdeen for Foreign Secretary, Mr. Glailstone woiilil liave liecn too 
liappy to be able to say that tlie Conservative Government of Naple.s deserved 
the respect ami support of the great and influential party in this country of 
wliidi he is an ornament and leading member. But Mr. Gliidsloiu: is not one 
of those who attach much importance to a name ; and, haviiig-soon liiul reason 
to suspect that under the cloak of Conservatives and Coiiservalisin may be 
concealed persons whose wickedness it is a duty to expose, and principles 
which every iionest mail may repudiate, lie determined to enquire into the 
facts and get at the truth. . . . Mr. Giadstone determined on ciuleavonr- 
isig to mitigate the horrors which he Itad wiinesstd, and to expose the infamies 
which lie had discovered, no matter at wli.at sacrifice. We confess we envy 
Ws qiarly a man whose talents w.e have often admired, but whose generosity 
of feeling had not been suffii-.ieruiy appreciated.'' ' 
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CHAPTEli IX 

THS AXTI-PAPAL AGITATION.— OI’POSITIO.M TO I'ME 
ECCLESIASTICAL TEILES KILL. 

U'ini.E iMr. G 1 ifliitone was attending State trials and exploring 
underground dungeon-s in Naples, Englaml was in a feniieiu. In 
a consistory held at Rome in September, a Papal edict was pre- 
pared which divided lingland and ^Vales into one archiepiscopal 
a nd twelve episcopal sees, and appointed the newly-created cardinal 
Dr. Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, with twelve bishops, 
who were to supersede the old ricars apostolic. On the 27th of 
October, Dr. Ullaihorne was enthroned as Romin Catholic 
Jiishop of iiirniingham ; and on the same day a Pastoral from 
Cardinal Wiseman, announcing the new arrangement of the see.s, 
was read in all the Catholic chapels. The tone of this PdStoral 
was certainly arrogant and offensive. It spoke of England being 
restored to the true Church, and announced that “ we shall govern 
and continue to govern the country," &c. 

The excitement produced by the action of the Roman Church 
was intense.* Protestants, of course, resented with indignation 
the assumption of episcopal tides and the formation of dioceses by 
Roman Catholics ; and a very large portion of the public, who 
had little religious enthusiasm, denounced the iiretensions of any 
foreign potentate, pope or prince, to pared out the English soil 
at his good pleasure. The feeling of irritation was at once 
religious and rational. Shakspeare’s famous phrase, “ No Italian 
priest shall tithe or toll in my dominions," was in everybody’s 
mouth ; and when excitement was at the height, there appeared 
the historical letterknown as the ‘^Durham Letter," from Lord J ohn 
Russell, the Prime Minister, to the Bishop of Durham, in which 
he announced his intention to resist to the utmost the Papal 
aggression. It is to be feared that the inOuted tone of this 
ministerial manifesto (for such it really was) justified Vo some 
extent the epithets of “ clap-trap ” and “ bunkum ” applied to it. 
.Punch caricatured Lord John as a naughty boy who chalked 
“No Popery’’ on the walls. The last paragraph of the letter 
was to this effect : — 

“I have little hope that the preparers and framers of this invention tvil! 
iksial frost their insidious course j but I rely on the people of England, asui 
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I will ijot bate a jot of lie.art or life so long as the glorious prjnciples and tha 
immorttil martyrs of the Refurm<ition shall he held in reverence by the great 
mass of a nation vvliich looks with contempt on the mnmnicries of supeisti- 
tion, and with scorn at the laborious endeavours which are now making to 
coufme the intellect and enslave the soul.” 

It was rather a dangerou-s experiment upon the forbearance and 
sclf-conirol of the public to issue such an inflammatory letter the 
day before the Fifth of November; but the Englishmen of icS'jo 
were more law-abiding and order-loving, more reasonable and 
less violent, than the Englishmen who took part in the Sache- 
verell or the Gordon riots. The effigies of Guy Fawkes carried 
about W'ere outnumbered by figures presumed to represent popes 
and cardinals, and there was perhaps a little extra enthusiasm in 
the matter of fireworks ; but there the open demonstrations ended. 
None the less was the popular indignation intense, More 
than six thousand public meetings were held in November and 
December, from which addresses were sent to the Queen calling 
upon her and the Ministry to resent the “ u.surpatIon.” 

At the opening of Parliament in February, 1851, allusion was 
made to the subject in the Royal Speech ; and very shortly after- 
wards Lord John Rus,sell introduced the Ecclesiastical 'Fitles 
Assumption Eill, the object of which w.as to prohibit the assump- 
tion of the titles of archbi-shop, bishop, or dean in respret of any 
pltices within the United Kingdom by persons otiior tlmn those 
already legally entitled. The debate on the second reading was 
•long. That the majority of the House of Commons would 
support the Government was anticipated; but the opponents of 
the measure would not submit silently to defeat. They rested 
their arguments on the basis of toleration, and re[)udiatecl llie 
idea that the loyalty of English Catholics would be affected by 
the assumption of episcopal functions by some of their itriests. 
Practically, they aigued, English Catholics would continue to re- 
gard the Pojre tcin))orally as a foreign prince, having no claim to 
any other th.in spiritual allegiance; and Mr. Gladstone (speaking 
on the second night of the debate) indeed urged that the ap- 
poiiilincnt of bishojrs by the Papacy was a concession to the 
long-fxprts-ed wishes of the English members of tlie Roman 
Clunch, and would render them less dependent on llie cardinals 
and priests of Rome. The Premier, Mr. Gladstone reminded 
him, had been foremost in supporting the endowment of May- 
nooth, and had then no fear that the Romish irrieslhood would 
L'\ er be dangerous to the British Constitution. He continued ~ 
The noble Lord said, in reference to the powerful opposition then offered 
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to the Bill for the endowment of Maynooth, ‘it seems that the strife upon 
tile question of religion is never to fail, and that our arms are never to rust.’ 
Would any man who heard the noble Lord deliver these impre.ssive senli- 
nieiils have believed that the strife with regard to religious liberty was to be 
revived not only with a greater degree of acerbity in the year 1S51, but 
that the noble Imrd himself was to be a main agent in its revival— tliat bis 
was to be the head that was to wear the helmet, and his the hand that wn.s 
to grasp the spear ? My conviction is that the question of religious freedom 
is not to be dealt with as one of the ordinary m.atters that you may do to-day 
and undo to-morrow. The great principle which we have the honour 10 
represent, moves slowly in matters of politics and legislation ; but, allhough 
it moves slowly, it moves steadily. The principle of religions freedom, its 
adaptation to our modern state, and its compatibility with ancient institu- 
tions, was a principle which you did not adopt in haste. It was a principle 
well tried in struggle and conflict. It was a principle which gained the 
assent of one public man after another. It was a principle which ultimately 
triumphed after you bad spent upon it half a century of agonising struggle. 
And now, what are you going to do? You have arrived at the division of 
the century. Are you going to repeat Penelope’s process, but without 
Penelope’s purpose? Are you going to spend the latter half of the nineteenth 
century in undoing the great work which, with so much pain and difficulty, 
your greatest men have been achieving during the former? Surely not. 
Recollect the fimclions yon have to perform in the face of the world. Recol- 
lect that Europe and the whole of the civilised world look to England at thi,s 
moment, more than they ever looked before, as ‘he mistress and guide of 
nations, in regard to the great work of civil lejpslation. And what is it 
they chiefly admire in England? It is not the rapidity with which you 
form constitutions and broach abstract theories. On the contrary, they know 
that nothing is so distasteful to you as abstract theories, and that you are 
proverbial foa resisting what is new until yon are avmred of its safety and 
beneficial tendency. But they know that when you make a step forward, you 
keep it. They knjgw that there is reality and honesty about your proceed- 
ings. They know that you are not a monareby to-day, a republic to-morrow, 
and a military despotism the third clay. They know that you are free from 
the vicissitudes that have marked the career of neighbouring imlions. Your 
fathers and yourselves have earned this brilliant character for England. Do 
not forget it. Do not allow it to be tarnished. Show, if you will, the Pope 
of Rome, and his Cardinals, and his Church, that England, as well as Rome, 
ha.s \\stx semper eadetn, and that when she has once adopted the great piiiiciple 
of legislation which is destined to influence her national character and mark 
her policy for ages to come and .affect the whole nature of her influence among 
the nations of the world ; show that when she h-as done this .slowly, and with 
hesitation and difficulty, but still deliberately, but once for all — she can no 
more retrace her steps than the river that bathes this giant ciiy c.an flov 
backwards to its source. The character of England i.s in our hands.” 

The .second reading of the Bill was canied in the Coininons on 
the 25th of March by a majority of 343, the numbers being: Ayes, 
438; Noes, 9,5. The ordinary lines of party were obliterated on 
this occasion, and Tories of the most old-fashioned type, and 
Whigs whose watchword was “Toleration,” walked together into 
the lobby. Disraeli and Thesiger, Newdegate and Sibihorpe, 
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voted with Russell and Palmerston ; and the Peeliles and ITigh 
Churchmen, Gladstone, Cardwell, Sir Janies Graham, and Sidney 
Herbert, shared the defeat of the minorit}', with siicli advanced 
Liberals and oi)ponents of ail ecclesiastical establishments as 
John Thight, the Quaker, and W. J. Pox, the more than Uni- 
tarian. 

The Bill became law, and the agitation ceased. Practically it 
was almost a dead letter ; and in i.Syr it was reiiealed. 

In the debate on Supply, in July, Mr. Gladstone took occasion 
to refer to the position of the Colonial bishojis, who, he said, 
laboured iindei great difficulties with respect to the government 
of their dioceses. A system of perfect religions equality jire- 
vailed, he said, in New South Wales, and all the Australian 
colonics, and he contended that the House should proceed to 
define the position of those bishops, clergy, and laity in com- 
munion with the Church of England, not by giving them the 
s/aius of an establishment, but by so emaneijrating them from the 
trammels of the law in this country as to give them the freedom 
that is enjoyed by other communities of Christians. The 
colonial bishops were in this position — they could not assemble 
the clergy or laity from the dillercnt dioceses, and could form no 
valid sjslem of regulations to govern the Church, because they 
did not know whether they would not he liable to a penalty 
under an Act of the Imperial Ikiilianient for a.sscml,iling synods 
or convocations without the consent of the Crown. He hoped 
the Government would take up the subject chiriiig the next 
Se.ssion ; but if no ministerial measure was proposed, or if no 
more competent person in citlicr of the Houses undertook to 
propose a remedy, he would do so himself. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PALMERSTON DIFFICULTY AND THE DERBY 
ADIIINMSTRATION. 

lij December, 1851, tlie political world was excited by the 
announcement that Lord Palmerston was no longer a iiieinbcr of 
the Ministry. At a very critical time, when the coup dtlai'xw 
France had made the relations between the two countries very 
delicate, the Foreign Secretary, without consultation with his 
colleagues, and without observing the usiial practice of submitting 
all important despatches to the Queen, h.ad written to l.ord 
Normanby, the English ambassador in Paris, in terms of approval 
of the act of the Prince-President. The Queen highly dis- 
approved of this conduct, and sent a memorandum on the subject 
to the Premier, accompanied by an expression of her wish that he 
should show it to Lord Palmerston. This was, of course, the 
preliminary to a dismissal of the Foreign Secretary, and Lord 
John Russell acted with promirtitude. Lord Palmerston quilted 
the Cabinet, Earl Granville being transferred from the Board of 
Trade to tfie P'oreign Office. 

When Parliai^rent met in February, 1852, the subject was promi- 
nently referred to in both Houses, in tho debates outlie Address. 
In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell said : “ The nrjble 
Lord’s course of proceeding in the matter he considered to be 
putting himself in the place of the Crown, and pa.ssing by the 
Grown, while he gave the moral approval of England to the acts 
of the President of the Republic of France, in direct opposition 
to the policy which the Government had hitherto pursued. Un- 
der the circumstances, he (Lord John Russell) had 110 alternatix’e 
but to declare that while he was Prime Minister Lord Palmerston 
could not hold the seals of office; and he had assumed the 
entire responsibility of advising the Crown to require the resig- 
nation of his noble friend, who had forgotten or neglected what 
was due to the Crown and his colleagues.” 

Palmerston was ready to defend himself; and his speech was 
an excellent specimen of the good-humoured, dashing “sauciness,” 
which when, as in his case, combined with great talents and associ- 
ated with eminent public services, always pleases even opponents. 
He had, he said, only expressed his individual opinion to the 
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French Ambassador and the Marquis of Nonnanliy, as the 
Premier and other Cabinet Ministers had also in conversation 
and other ways expressed their opinions. “ It follows,” Im said — 
and there was cheering and laughter from both sides of the 
House when he finished the sentence — “that every member of 
the Cabinet, whatever his politic.al avocations may liave Iteen, 
however much his attention may have Ireen devoted to other 
matters, is at liberty to express an opinion of passing events 
abroad; but the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whose 
peculiar duty it is to watch those events, who is unfit for liis 
office if he has not an opinion on them, is the only man not per- 
mitted to express an opinion ; and, w'heti a Foreign Minister 
comes and tells him that he hasnewSt he is to remain silent, like 
a speechless doll or the mute of some Eastern pacha,” If anybody 
had told Palmerston that, as Foreign Secretary, his utterances 
on Foreign Affairs carried no more weight than those of the 
Ministers in charge of other departments of State, he would have 
been prompt enough to vindicate his position, and claim that his 
words should curry oflicial weight, while the words of others were 
merely the expressions of individual opinion. I’ut he would 
scarcely have claimed that any o[)inions he might hold, on the 
subject of finance, for instance, would be of as much public im- 
portance as the opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
he rcor Foreign Secretary at the lime when he chatte«l so unre- 
servedly to the French Ambassador, and wrote so freely to Lord 
Normanby, was a suflicien treason why he should Have Ircen quite 
certain that his views were in accordance with those of the Min- 
istry respon.sible to the country for the conduct of foreign as 
well as domestic .iffair,s. 

Palmerston quitted the Treasury bench, and the Russell ;ul- 
minisiratioii was drawing to an end. Ontheptli of Fehnim y the 
Premier obtained leave to bring in a now Reform Hill; and pro- 
bably desired to comiilcte — at least so far as he thought it required 
completion — his great work of 1832. But the best laid schemes 
of statesmen, like those “ of mice and men, gang aft agee." Be- 
fore the time appointed for the first reading, he was called upon 
to explain the Militia scheme of the Government, and moved for 
a Committee of the whole House to take into consideration the 
Local Militia Acts. He proposed to revive the Local IMilitia, 
instituted in 1S08 and suspended in 18 [6. This force, which 
during that period numbered about 213,000 men, consisted of a 
force for each county six times as numerous as the proper Militia 
quota ; comprising, of course, many who, from age or other cir- 
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cumstances, were ineligible for tlie regular Militia. These troops 
could only be marched beyond the limits of their respective 
counties in the event of an invasion. The regular Militia can be 
embodied at any time of emergency, on the responsibility of the 
Clovernment, and employed as a defensive or garrison force, setting 
free the regular army for aggressive operations. The force is highly 
valued as a training school for the regular army, into which many 
of the best men, physically and morally, enlist. 

The opposi'ion to the Government scheme was led by Lord 
I^alrnerston, who now had his opportunity for retaliation. He 
moved the omission of the word “local,” and advocated an 
increase of the regular Militia, which he thought was justified by 
the critical position of public affairs. “ What the country wanted,” 
he said, “ was a regular Militia, a force which had existed nearly 
two hundred years, whereas a local Militia was an occasional 
force for a particular emergency.” On a division Ministers were 
defeated by a majority of ii ; and Lord John Russell stated that 
he considered the result tantamount to a vote of want of confi- 
dence. A few days afterwards he announced to the Commons, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne to the Lords, that Ministers bad 
placed their resignations in the hands of the Sovereign. 

A writer in the Atmual Register says: “ The event created little 
surprise, the progressive feebleness of the Cabinet and its mea- 
sures havijig for some time prepared the public mind for a change^ 
It was generally felt that the catastrophe was a mere question of 
time, and that^.he defeat which immediately preceded the crisis was 
but one of the many causes which contributed to produce it.” 

The Earl of Derby received the royal command to form a 
Ministry, and by the aytli of February his arrangements were 
completed. It is generally understood that he offered Mr. Glad- 
stone a place in the Cabinet, but that the offer was declined. 
The Peelites, or Liberal Conservatives — of whom, since the death 
of Sir Robert, Mr. Gladstone had been the most conspicuous 
member in the lower House — were too identified with an advanced 
commercial and financial policy to cast in their lot with the parly 
led by Lord Derby ; but they had not as yet joined the Whigs, 
and might be looked upon generally as independent supporters 
of the Government. Respecting Free Trade, the Government held 
itself in reserve. The Parliament, which had assembled in Novem- 
ber, 1S47, was dying out; the Conservatives were in a minority, 
and must trust to the issue of the imminent general election for the 
possibility of being able to cany on public affairs. In his first 
speech as Premier, the Earl of Derby said that his individual 
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0])inion was in favour of the principle advocated by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1842, and which was similar to the American system- tlie 
freest admission of raw materials, but the .'mposition of diuics 
principally and avowedly on those articles which enter into com- 
petition with the produce of our own soil and indtis'ry.” He 
could, he declared, see no grounds why the article of coin shovdd 
be a solitary exception from the general system of impositig 
duties on foieigii imports; but he was prejiared liniily to altide by 
whatever verdict the country might pronounce at the forthcoming 
general election on themeiits of Free Trade. Jf that verdict tvere 
favotiralde, he avowed his intention, notwithstanding his own 
opinion on the subject remained unchanged, to acee])t and adhere 
to the decision of the country. If the issue should be different, 
he was equally prepared to give effect to the public wishes. In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli, for the first time a Cabinet 
Minister, holding the important oflice of Chancellor of the E-x- 
chequer, made a similar statement. 

Mr. Gladstone urged the Government to make the apjreal to 
the couirlry with as little delay as pos.sible ; but tlieie was a con- 
siderable araoiint of nece.ssary business to be disjwsed of Ijef re 
the dissolution could take place. 

On the 291)1 of March, Mr. Spencer Walpole, the Socreiarv of 
State for the Home Department, introduced the new Militia Hill, 
in which the principle of a local Militia wius abatidonori, and pio- 
vision was made for greatly strengthening the gencr.d force, It 
was in the debate on the Bill that the amiable Il^me Secretary, 
one of those good people who take everything in earne.st, adojited 
as serious an after-dinner joke of the Earl of Derby’s, and gravely 
announced that it was the intention of the Government to confer 
a Parliamentary vote on every militiaman of a certain staiuling in 
the force—an announcement he withdrew on the following night 
amid the laughter of the House. The perilous position of the 
Continental Powers, just escaped from the great revolutionary 
wave, and the uncertainty with regard to the action of the Prince- 
President of France, whose ambition to revive the Empire was 
known to all the world, made it imperative on the Government to 
strengthen the military iiower of the country ; and by iiicreasin!.' 
and organising the Militia that end would be best obtained, 'i’li'e 
Bill passed berth Houses with little difficulty ; and in tlie Lords, 
the Duke of Wellington, in almost his last Parliamentary utter- 
ance — he died in less than six months afterwards—gave the great 
weight of his unrivalled authority and experience to the ministerial 
plan. He said : “ We have never up to this moment maintainet.! 
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a proper peace establishment — that is the real truth. . . . Forth'! 
last ten years you have never had in your army more men than 
enough to relieve the senti-ies on duty at your stations in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world.” 

in the spring of the year, another ecclesiastical matter had 
greatly excited the public mind, and in due course became the 
subject of Parliamentary discussion. The Rev. Mr. Bennett, 
whose High Church practices at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, had 
alarmed the Evangelicals but had greatly pleased the Ritualists, 
was instituted to the vicarage of Frome, Somerset, by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, in face of very energetic protests. It was 
contended that the Bishop had acted in excess of his authority, 
and confounded the true principles of the Church of England. 
Mr, Horsraan — a man of considerable ability, and posse.ssed of 
great rhetorical power, whose supercilious and patronising man- 
ner earned in after years Disraeli’s description of liim as “ the 
superior person of the House of Commons ” — moved an address 
to the Queen, asking for “ an inquiry whether respect was paid 
to the decrees of the Constitution and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England in the recent institution of the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome.” 

•The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion on the 
part of the Government, and was supported by Mr. Gladstone. 
The motion was negatived, but on the Sth of June, Mr. Horsman 
renewed the subject by moving for a Select Committee of the 
House to enquire into the circumstances connected with the in- 
stitution of Mr. Bennett. Mr. Gladstone opposed this motion 
also, and defended the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who had, he 
maintained, done his duty. He had no objection to an inquiry 
into the whole subject of ecclesiastical appointments, and the 
state of the law on the matter generally. Such an inquiry would 
confer one of the greatest possible services on the country, and 
materially contribute to the stability of the Church of England. 
In his reply, Mr. Horsman said: “The right honourable gen- 
tleman, member for the University of Oxford, was a practical 
debater, a zealous theologian, a subtle reasoner; and he had 
shown himself that night to be by no means a contemptible casuist. 
The right honourable gentleman had addressed the House as if 
he held a brief upon the question, and most ably did he play the 
advocate for the accused.” The motion was again opposed from 
the Treasury bench, but carried by a majority of 45, and the 
Committee was appointed. 

On the 2znd of April, Mr. Milner Gibson, representing the Free 
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Traders, appeared as the chamirion of the movement for rcpenl- 
ing the “ 'faxes on Knowledge,” and introduced a resolution in 
favour of the repeal of the paper duty. The Chancellor of the 
I'ixcliequer opposed it on financial grounds, wiiliout reference to 
the merits of the question ; and, after several vigorous speeclies, 
tlie del)ate was adjourned till the 12th of May, and then Mr 
Cladstone spohe in opposition to the motion, supporting IMr. 
Disraedi. “ lie would be heartily glad, ”he said, “ when the time 
came for the jiaperduty to be repealed; but they should have tlie 
whole case, and the whole state of the revenue before them, before 
entering on a discussion of that kind. It was most imjn udent 
for members of I'aiiiament, when they were under a strong im- 
pression of the disadvantage of a particular tax, to jjledge them- 
selves to its unconditional repeal." He took occasion, in the 
course of his speech, to attack the booksellers for keeping up the 
price of books, by trade restrictions of “ a most imprudent and 
unwarrantable character"; and said ; “ I venture to say that the 
-whole system of the bookselling trade of this country, exce;)! so 
far as it is partially neutralised by what are called cheap publica- 
tions, is a disgrace to our present state of civilisation." We read 
these remarks with some surprise in these days of good and cheap 
literature, when the best books can be bought for pric.es wlrich 
scarcely appear sufficient to cover tire expense of pajier and print. 

Mr. Milner Gibson’s resolution was negatived by a njajority of 
S8 (Mr. Gladstone did not vote); and resolutions for the abolition, 
of the newspaper stamp and the duty on advert«semctits were 
also lost by majorities respectively of 99 and 65. 

In a similar .spirit, Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Disraeli's 
Budget, which was necessarily of a temporary character, for the 
real financial policy of the Derby Government could not he re- 
vealed until the decision of the constituencies h.ad been given. 
The leading ftaUire of the Budget was the continuance for another 
year of the income and property tax, imposed by the last Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Gladstone took occasion to compliment the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the manner in which he had 
introduced the financial statement. He might liave been sus- 
pected of a little touch of badinage, if not, indeed, of .satire, wlien 
praising the fir.st a|ipearance in the character of finance minister 
of the brilliant novelist and poet, the man of imagination and 
epigram, whose political career had been almo.st as dramatic 
as any of the creations of his own brain. But Mr. Gladstone 
was ahrays in earnest, and the faculty of humour is not a remark- 
ably conspicuous element of his capacious intellect. He accepted 
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the Chancellor’s statement of the financial position of the country 
as a proof tint the commercial policy initiated by Sir Robert 
I’eel had borne good fruit. “He should have been perfectly 
satisfied to have allowed the case of the commercial policy of 
the last few years to remain on the very able statement of tlie 
right honourable gentleman, who had, in a manner highly honour- 
able to him, and in a manner peculiarly his own, laid before the 
House the result of that policy.” 

On another subject Mr. Gladstone opposed the Ministry and 
caused its defeat. St. Albans and Sudbury had been disfran- 
chised as a punishment for flagrant electoral corruption ; and the 
Government proposed to allot the four seats so rendered vacant to 
other constituencies. On the loth of JMay, Mr. Disraeli moved 
for leave to introduce a Bill for the purpose; arid in the course 
of a long speech, in which he weighed the claims of the metro- 
politan boroughs and other places, proposed to give two more 
members to the West Riding of Yorkshire and two to the Southern 
Division of Lancashire. Mr. Gladstone argued that there was no 
pressing necessity to enter on the question ; no sufficient reason 
why the number of members sliould be fixed at what Mr. Disraeli 
had described as “ the constitutional number of members of the 
House." “It appears,” he said, “upon the' clearest evidence, 
that the idea of any legal title or constitutional virtue attaching to 
the numbiir 658 is as pure a fiction as ever entered the mind of 
m.rn. It appears a matter of fact, patent and notorious to all the 
world, that, fof the last eight years, during three ministries and 
with a general election intervening, we have fallen short of the 
constitutional number.” He moved : “ That the House do pass 
to the order of the day.” The division showed a majority against 
the Government of 86, the numbers being: Ayes, 148; Noes, 234. 
It might have been supposed that the proposition to give i our 
additional members to the great manufacturing districts would 
have received the support of representatives of commercial con- 
stituencies; but Mr. Cobden, one of the representatives of the 
West Riding, and iMr. Bright, member for Manchester, went into 
the lobby among the majority with Mr. Gladstone and the I'eel- 
ites, who, on their part, rubbed shoulders with Mr. Duncombe 
and Mr. Wakley, the Radical representatives of Finsbury. 

The Ministry, however, received Mr. Gladstone’s support of the 
Bill for giving a responsible constitution to New Zealand, intro- 
duced by Sir John Pakington, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

A considerable amount of time was lost in the debate on a 
motion by Mr. Spooner, member for North Warwickshire, who 
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proposed the appointment of a select committee to enquire into 
the system of education followed at Maynooth. He condemned 
tiie instruction given on the ground that it tended to weaken the 
allegiance of the students to a Protestant Sovereign, and incul- 
cated and defended iniinorality. Mr. Spooner and other ulira- 
Protestants declared that s]>iritual allegiance to the Pope must l.'e 
incompatible with temporal allegiance to the English Sovc>-t igti, 
and that the practice of the confessional sapped the foundations 
of morality. Mr. .Spencer Walpole, on the part of the (iovern- 
inent, supported the motion for enquiry. Mr. Gladstone, too, 
supported it ; but insisterl that the proposed enquiry shotild be 
coiidutted under the iutmed ate superintendence, and on the 
responsibility of the execuiivc Government, and not by any indi- 
vidual, however great his eminence and gifts. “ Respecting the 
Parliamentary grant to Maynooth,” he said, “if this endowment 
be withdrawn, the Parliament which withdraws it must be pre- 
pared to enter upon tire wlrole subject of a reconstruction of tlie 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland." These words greatly 
alarmed Sir Robert Inglis, wlio understood them to indicate that 
iiis colleague in the repvesenlation of the Oxford Univer.iiiy was 
not indispo.sed to reconsider the status of the Irish Cluircli. Sir 
Robert was a good man, but did not possess the gift of prophecy, 
and was pr(.)bal)!y spared con.slderable ment.tl an.xicty by not 
being able to foresee what his colleague would achieve in 1871. 
On the 9th of - June, after i-irotracted debates, Mr.* Spooner’s 
motion dropi3cd~killed by a Wednesday sitting. , 

The development of Church of England principle.s in the Tbiti.sh 
colonies had for a long time been an object clear to Mr. Gl.rd- 
stoue’s heart; but he akso entertained a dear perception that 
the Church, as an institution, must be modified in its action in 
the new communities, where it could not be allied witli the Govern- 
ment, as he desired it to he in the mother country. The political 
equality of .sects, whidi he rviis not disposed to concede here, 
must be recognised there, where all parties claimed equal privi- 
leges. A.s matters stood, the rnember.s of the Anglican Churdi 
were at a disadvantage in the colonies, for they had not the power 
of self-goveniment wiiidi the Nonconformist churclies po-tscs-cd, 
nor the parochial organisation, synodic action, and rigid of apjieai 
to regularly constituted ecclesiastical courts which Gluirdimen at 
home possessed. Clergymen in the colonies had no defence 
ag.ainst the bishop of the iliocese if he Were dispo.sed to make a 
hasty or arbitrary use of his power; they were not parochial in- 
cumbents, but practically the curates of the bishops, and it was 
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doubtful if they were entitled to appeal to tire Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Bishop of Tasmania claimed to be empowered 
by the terras of his letters patent to establish ecclesiastical courts 
in his diocese; but the Nonconformists of the colony discucered, 
to his discomfiture, that the letters patent on which he relied 
were illegal, as the Queen’s prerogative did not enable her to 
confer that power. All the episcopal communities in the Australian 
and American colonies asked for a remedy for their grievances ; 
and, in the hope of affording it, Mr. Gladstone brought in the 
Colonial Bishops Bill. 

In moving the second reading, on the 22nd of April, he said 
the principle which he had endeavoured to carry out was that t f 
leaving the colonies (subject to any restraints needful on imperial 
grouruls) to the uncontrolled management of their own local 
aifalrs, whether for ecclesi.rstical or civil purposes. He said : — 

“I must not attempt to disguise from the House that the principle upon which 
I wish to proceed with reference to thisBill is that of religious ecpiality, If I am 
asked Iiovv I can justify such a course with my duties to .a constituency formed 
in great part of the clergy of the Established Church, f say at once that it is 
riiy paramount duty to promote, by any means in my power, the interests of 
that religious system to which they belong ; and I feel convinced, after not a 
brief study of colonial affairs, that I should be taking a course detrimental and 
ruinous to those interests if I were to refrain from recognising, or hesitate to 
recognise, any measure for the Church of England in the colonies which had 
for its basis the principle of perfect religious equality as the principle of 
colonial leaislaiion. ... 1 will frankly stale, in the face of the House 
of Commons, that if any man offered me for the Church of England in ttie 
colonies the bo«n of civil preference, I would reject the boon as a fatal 
gift ; convinced that any such preference would be nothing but .a source of 
weiikiiess to I he Church itself, and of difficulty and discord to the colonial 
communities, in the soil of which he wanted to see her take a free, strong, 
and heal tliy root." 

At first the Ministry seemed disposed to give the Bill a favour* 
able consideration ; but Sir John Palcington, the Secretary fur the 
Colonics, wished for time to consider its provisions, and the 
debate was adjourned for three weeks. When the subject again 
came before the House, he strenuously opposed the Bill; and, 
yielding to circumstances, Mr, Gladstone declined to press the 
Bill to a division. 

In the division by which Mr. Locke King’s County Franchise 
Bill was lost, Mr. Gladstone’s name appears in the majority. 

^rhe urgent business having been disposed of, Parliament was 
dissolved on the ist of July; and Ministers and members pro* 
pared for the great appeal to the decision of the country. 
As the elections proceeded, it became increasingly evident that 
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there would not: be such a decisive majority in favour of the 
jcstoration of Protection as would justify the Government in 
attempting to reverse the policy of Free Trade, 

Mr. Gladstone’,s seat for the University of Oxford wns threat- 
ened. His resolute assertion of independence as a rejjre.senta- 
live, and his utterances respecting Church matters, had offended 
and alirtned many among his clerical constituents ; and a con- 
siderable number of members of the constituency determined to 
oppose bi.s re-election. They signed a declaration that they were 
“ compelled, by their sense of duty at the present crisis, to declare 
that, notwithstandijig their high respect for tire personal cha- 
racter, literary attainments, and acknowledged talents of the Riglit 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, they considered him, since he has 
opposed, by his speeches and votes, the judgment irrononnccd 
by Convocation on questions of great importance, to be no longer 
a suitable representative of the University in Parliament.” Dr. 
Mar.sham, the IVarden of Merton, was retiuested to come forward 
as a candidate. 

Then, as now, many practices which at other times everybody 
would stigmatise as dishonest, and many siatemcnts wliich evciy- 
body know.s to be fal.se, were resorted to as legitimate tactics. 
“All is fair in elections,” is a principle deeply grafted in the 
mind of tlie average Englishman, who apficars to think that some 
mysterious power gives disjtensation from ilie tibservance of the 
rules of ordinary morality between the time of issuing ilie writ 
and announcing the result of the poll. In tlii# instance, the 
Oxford University election of 1852, a wide publicity was 
given to assertions that Mr. Gladstone had changed his views 
on the relation of Church and State, and that the Icgitintale 
development of the principles he now held would load to the 
abandonment of the connection between the two. Mr. Gladstone 
felt it incumbent on him to reply to these statements; and 
lie did so in a letter to Mr. Greswell, of Worcester College, 
Chairman of his Oxford Committee. He asserted tliat his in'in- 
ciples were unchanged, that he was_ aware of no incomi)atibility 
between the principle of full religious freedom and tiie main- 
ten.'uice of the National Church in connection rvith the St;ile, to 

both of which he was, as ever, cordially attached. Ho atlded 

and the remark was characteristic of the man — that if he luul 
changed his opinions, he should not have left it to otiicj.s to 
announce it to the world. 

The election lasted four days, and the result was iliat Sir 
.Kobei'L Inglis, the old and honoured member, headed the poll 
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with 1,360 votes; Mr. Gladstone polled i,ioS ; and Dr. Marslnani, 
738. liy a clear majority, therefore, of 350, Mr. Gladstone was 
cr^ain returned to the House of Commons as representative of the 
University. It will be noticed that the votes given for M'- 
Gladstone exceeded by in those recorded at the previous elec- 
tion in 1 84 7. 

The new Parliament met on the 4th of November, and, the 
preliminary business of electing a Speaker and swearing-in the 
members having been disposed of, was formally opened by the 
Queen on the i ith. The most interesting paragraph of the Speech 
was that which referred to the Free Trade policy — at that lime the 
paramount qtiestion : — 

“It gives me ple.'isure to he enabled, by (he blessing of Providence, (o con- 
gratulate you on the generally improved condition of llie country, and espe- 
cially of tlie industrious classes. If you should be of opinion that recent 
legislation, in contributing, with other c,iuses, to the happy result, has at tin; 
satiie time ijiflictcd unavoidable injury on certain impon.-im interests, 1 recom- 
mend you dispassionately to consider bow far it may he pi-acticable cejuilabiy 
to mitigate that injury, and to enable the industry of tlio country to mett suc- 
cessfully that unrestricted competition to wliicli I’ailiament, in its wisdom, 
has decided that it should be .subject." 

In the debate in the Lords on the Address, the Earl of Derby 
said “ IVith regard to the policy of free trade, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that, after the opinion pronounced by the country, he 
w’as prepared to bow to its decision ; and, while desirous as far as 
possible to mitigate the injury inflicted by that policy, to adopt 
it, and carry it ftut frankly and loyally.” 

Mr. Disraeli spoke to the same purpose in the Commons, and 
their speeches were the farewell to the policy of Protection. 
Henceforth Free Trade was practically an item of British political 
faith. The Conservative leaders accepted their defeat with 
grace, and manfully avowed their faithful allegiance to the new 
order of things. It did not, however, suit the temper of the Free 
'rraders, pure and simple, to accept the new adherents and their 
policy without an attempt to exult over the victory. They deter- 
mined, if possible, to make their former oirponents drain to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation. 

1 1 was, of course, known to all that one of the first tasks of the 
Ministry must be the preparation of a Budget framed in accord- 
ance witli the policy they had adopted as their own. The Free 
'fraders, however, determined to anticipate the discussion that 
must M'ise on the financial propositions by binding the Blouse to 
au emphatic assertion of Free Trade principles, worded in such a 
iiiatincr that it would carry an effective condemnation of the past 
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conduct of those who had previously supported rrotection, Mr. 
diaries Villiers, niember foi Whilverhampton, one of tlie iiblest 
of the Anti-Corn Law cliaiupions, moved a, resolution oxpressiii r 
the approval of the House of the Free Trade policy, and asserting 
that the Act of 1S46, which established the free admis'ion of 
foreign corn, was a “ wise, just, and beneficial measure.'’ 

A large nufuber of members on both sides of the House felt 
that these words were unnecessary, that the victory was gained, 
and that it was ungenerous to hurl adjecti’-es at the lieads of 
the defeated opponents of the measure ; ar.«d I.ord Palmerston, 
— who, as he once said, was always ready to hit as hard as he 
could when engaged in a fight, but quite ready to forget all about 
it afterwards — moved an amendment to the elftct ; “ d’hat the 
improved condition of the country, and especially of the indus- 
trious classes, is mainly the result of recent legislation, which has 
established the principle of unrestricted competition, has abolished 
ta.xes imposed for the purposes of Protection, and has thereby 
diminished the cost and increased the alnindance of the prin- 
cipal articles of the food of the people." Mr. Disraeli, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, withdrew un amendment he had proposed 
and accepted that of Lord Palmerston. Me strongly objected to 
the words “wise, just, and beneficial,” employed by Mr. Villiers, 
describing them as “ tliree odious ejrithcts." The divisions took 
place in a very full House. The resolution proposed by Mr. 
Villiers was rejecled by a majority of So ; and Lord Palmerston’s 
accepted by a majority of 415, only 53 voting against it. 

Mr. Gladstone made a long and, even for him, remarkaltly elo- 
quent and earnest speech, in support of Palmer.ston's amendment, 
■which, he said, would have ensured the approval of Sir Robert 
Peel ; and he proceeded to refer to the political career of that 
great statesman ;~ 

“ It is (wv honour nml our ptitle to V>e his followers ; nnd X sriy, if we 
are his followers, let us imitate him in that magnanimity wliich was one of 
tlie mo.st (li.stingui.shed characteristics of tire man. When Sir Robert Peel 
severed a poUtical connection of thirty-five years’ standing, he knew and felt 
the price lie was paying for the performance of his duty. It was no .small 
matter, in an advanced singe of life like his, to break up, and to lireak up 
for ever, too, its habits and its associations. He looked, indeed, for his 
r evenge— but for what revenge did lie look ? lie did not seek for vindication 
ihroiigh the medium of any stinging speeches or motions made or carried in 
favour of his policy, if they bore a sense of pain or degradation to the minds 
of lioriourable men. Ills vindicatioir wa.s this: he knew the wisdom of lii.s 
measure.s would secure their acceptance ; he knew tho.se who opposed them 
for eiTOneous opinions would acknowledge them after competent expei'ience ; 
he looked to see them established in the esteem and in the judgment of the 
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Diiinlry; he looked to see them govern by some degree the I'.olicy of every 
nation in ilie civilised world ; he knew he would have his reward — first of a'l 
in the enormous good that he was the instrument, in the hand of Providence, 
of effecting; and, secondly, in the reputation which he knew would he his 
own appropriate desert. And as to that aristocracy whose purposes he might 
feel he was then .somewhat violently thwarting, I am convinced that, with a 
prophetic eye, he anticipated the day when every man who reviled him, if 
they were men, as he believed them to be, of honest judgment and intention — > 
tliough perhaps using towards him opprobrious languaue, never so ill-deserved 
-—that they were men who would in. the course of tinie see that he never 
rendered them so great and solid a service as when, with the wtnde power of 
the Government, he proposed to Parliament the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
I! is belief was that their cause was a great and sacred cause ; that the aris- 
tocracy of England were elements in its political and social system with which 
the welfare of the country was inseparably hound up ; and to him it was a 
noble object of ambition to redeem such a cause from associations with a 
policy originally adopted in a state of imperfect knowledge aitd with erro- 
neou.s view.s, but which, when the clear light of the day was pouted upon it, 
should he found, in the daily e.vperience, and in the li.ght and view of the 
thinking itortion of the community, to bear the character of much that was 
sordid and much that was false. . . . This is the vindication to which he 

looked, and seeing that we are now celebrating the obsequies of this obnoxious 
policy, and are now seeking to adopt a declaration admitted on all hand.s to 
be perfectly clear in its assertion of the principle of Free Trade, if we still 
cherish the desire to trample on those who hav'e fought manfully, and been 
defeated fairly, let us endeavour to put it away from ourselves, to rejoice in 
the great public good that has been achieved, and let us take courage, from 
the attainment of that good, for the performance of public duty in future.’ 

Great applause from both sides of the House greeted this 
earnest vindicaibn of the character and policy of Peel, and the 
implied reproof of the indiscreet exultation of the Anti-Corn Law 
party. _ 

On the 3vd of December, Mr. Disraeli brought forward the 
anxiou-sly e.xpccted financial statement. In his introductory 
speech he said that, as the principle of unrestricted competition 
had been finally adopted as the principle of our commercial 
sy.stem, he dcsiied to blend the financial system and the commer- 
cial code more harmoniously together, and to remove many well- 
founded causes of discontent among the people. The chief 
alterations he proposed to make were the reduction of the light 
dues on shipping, of the malt tax by one half, of the tea duty 
immediately from 2S. 2%d. per lb. to ir. lor/., and ultimately to 
ij., the reduction to be spread over six years, and of the liop 
duty by one h.alf. These rerni.ssions would involve a loss to the 
revenue of more than ;^3,ooo,ooo, to supply which he proposed 
to impose the income tax on industrial incomes above £ioo, and 
on incomes derived from properly above ;^so, and on funded 
property and salaries in Ireland ; and to extend the house tax to 
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houses rated at not less than ;!^ro a year, private houses ii'. 6/. 
and shops ir. in the pound. 

The debate on the Budget propositions, when, after the interva. 
of a few days, the formal resolutions were brought forward, lasted 
four nights. The public feeling in opposition to the house tax, 
especially in the metropolis and large towns, was very strongly 
expressed, and in the House the Opposition made it one of the 
strong points in their resistance to the financial scheme. Sir 
Charles Wood, the Chancellor Of the Exchequer in the last Whig 
ministry, said : “ The direct taxes proposed would subject large 
numbers of the poorer classes to taxation for the fiist time, and 
although exemptions were said to be a vice in direct taxation, the 
income tax was applied to Ireland with exemptions that would 
make it partial and odious, as well as a breach of national faith. 
Nothing could be so bad as the Budget, which prodigally sacri- 
ficed revenue and tampered with the credit of the country.’' Mr. 
Gladstone argued that the extension of the income tax to fund- 
holders in Ireland was a breach of public faith with the national 
creditor. 

On the last night of the debate, Mr. Disraeli replied to the 
objections raised. He said the Ministers were opposed by a coali- 
tion, but he appealed from that to the public opinion of the country. 
He especially referred to Sir James Graham (who, of all the 
Peelites, seems to have been most disliked by the Cefnservatives) 
as “ one whom he would not say he greatly respected, but whom 
he greatly regarded.” 

No sooner had the Chancellor of the Exchequer resumed his 
seat than Mr. Gladstone rose. It was evident that he was pre- 
pared to make a great effort, and the expectation raised was not 
disappointed. He spoke with, even for him, extraordinary 
energy, beginning with a direct personal attack on Mr. Disraeii 
for “ the Iicen.se of language he had used, and the phrases he had 
applied to pub ic men.” The surplus on which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer prided himself consisted only of the Exchequer 
I.oan Fund, which was a surplus of borrowed money, and it was 
clear there was an actual deficiency. He continued : — ■ 

“ I vote against the Budget not only because I disapprove upon general 
grounds of the principles of that Budget, but emphatically and peculiarly 
because, in my conscience — though it may be an erroneous belief— it is my firm 
conviction that the Budget is one, 1 will not say the most radical, but I will 
,ny the most -subversive in its tendencies and ultimate effects which I have ever 
tinown submitted to the House. It is the most regardless of tho,se general 
rules of prudence which it is absolutely necessary we should preserve, and 
which it is perfectly impossible that this House, as a popular a sembly, should 
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observe, unless Ibe Government sets us the example, and uses its influence to 
keep us in the right cour;>e. Sir, the House of Commons is a iiolile asscmlily, 
tvortliy of its historical and traditional associations; hut it is too miicii to 
expect that we should teach the Executive its duty in elementary niaiteis ol 
administration and finance. If I vote against the Government, I vole in 
support of those Conservative principles which, I thank God, are common in 
a great degree to all parties in the British House of Commons, but of whicii 
I thought it was the peculiar pride and glory of the Conservative party to he 
the champions and the leaders. .... Yon are now asked to vote for a 
Budget which consecrates, as it were, the principle of a deficiency, wliich 
endangers the public credit of the country, and which may peril our safety. . . 

I feel it my duty to use that freedom of speech which, I am sure, as Englisli- 
men, you will tolerate, wlien I tell you that, if you give your assent ami 
your high authority to this roo.st unsound and destructive principle on which 
the finaucial scheme of llie Government is based — you may refuse my appeal 
now, you may accompany the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of 
tlie Excliequer into the lobby, but my belief is tliat the day will come W'hen 
you will look back upon this vole, ns il.s conseiiuencc.s, sooner or later, 
unfold themselves, wilh bitter, but with late and ineffectual regret. ” 

He concluded by moving “the previous question" as an 
amendment to the resolution affecting the inhabited house duty, 
and the Government was defeated by a majority of 19, the 
numbers being 305 against 286 — Whigs, Peelites, and advanced 
Radicals uniting to defeat the Ministerial proposition. On the 
motion of Mr. Disraeli the House immediately adjourned. 

On .Monday, the 20th of December, the Eatl of Derby 
announced in the House of Lords the resignation of the Ministry, 
and that the Earl of Aberdeen had undertaken the formation of a 
new administration. He reiterated the assertion of Mr. Disraeli 
that there had been 0 deliberate combination against the Govern- 
ment. “ We have had,” he said, “ some curious revelations 
made to us by a right honourable baronet [Sir James Graham], a 
member of the other House, who has lifted the curtain, admitted 
us behind the scenes, shown us the actors preparing for their 
parts, and discussing the most convenient phrases to be adopted 
in order to obtain that universal concurrence which is necessary 
to accomplish their object, and studiously concealing their 
measures so as to place the Government in a minority.” 

The Duke of Newcastle (who, when Earl of Lincoln, in the 
House of Commons, had been one of the stauncliest of the 
supporters of Sir Robert Peel, and the close afy of Mr. 
Gladstone) followed the Earl of Derby, and contradicted the 
statement respecting a combination adverse to the Ministry. 
AVhat Sir James Graham had done was that, with others, he had 
endeavoured to prepare a resolution which should unite all the 
friends of Free Trade, and, at the same time, be separate froiu 
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all measures of hostility, or even appearance of opposition to tiro 
Government, 

On the same day, Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, 
announced the resignation of the Ministry, and took occasion to 
express regret if, in the heat of debate, he had hurt the feelings of 
any gentleman in the House. There was a general interd: urge 
of amiabilities, Sir James Graham, Sir Clrarles Wood, and others 
retracting any strong language they might have employed, and 
uniting in complimenting Mr. Disraeli on the ability he had 
shown in discharging the duties of leader of the House. 

A week afterwards the Earl of Aberdeen was able to announce 
tluit he had succeeded in forming an administration, and the 
Houses adjourned till the loth of February, 1853. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, who at the age of sixty-eight attained 
the highest of political honouns, had been accepted as the leader 
of the I’eelite section — parly it could scarcely be called--which, 
since the death of Sir Robert, had played so remarkable a part 
in Parliamentary politics. It was neither Tory nor Whig, but 
occupied a middle position Vtetween the two parties — attached to 
Church and State, very averse to Radical theories, but perceptive 
of economical truths, and sincerely patriotic and desirous to 
ameliorate the condition of the country. Direct, in preference to 
indirect taxation, was a ma.xiin of the Peelites; and by the re- 
mission of imposts on articles of first nece.ssity. Sir Robert Peel 
and his disciple in finance, Mr. Gladstone, had conferred incal- 
culable benefit on the industrial classes. The Earl of Aberdeen 
had been Foreign Secretary under the Duke of Wellington, 
Colonial Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s fi'St administration, and 
afterwards Foreign Secretary again. 
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THE COALITION AHNISTRY. — GLADSTONE CHANCELLuK 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

I'HE “ travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” of Byron’s “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” found himself at the head of a 
Ministry of a composite character, in which, however, the I’eelites 
were well represented. Mr. Gladstone, who had so successfully 
thrown the late Chancellor of the Exchequer in the great financial 
.struggle, was obviously entitled, by the great ability he had dis* 
played, to assume the vacant office. The Duke of Newcastle 
was appointed Secretary for the Colonies, Sir Jarne.s Graham 
went to the Admiralty, Mr. Cardwell to the Board of Trade, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert became Secretary of War. The Whigs con- 
tributed Lord John Russell, who took the seals of the Eorcign 
Office ; Lord Palmerston was Home Secretary (quite a new 
position for him, but one which he filled admirably); Earl 
Granville presided at the Council ; the Duke of Argyll was Lord 
Privy Seal ; Sir Charles Wood, President of the India Board; 
and Lord Cranwoith, I,ord Chancellor; while the veteran 
Marquis of Lansdowne, holding no office, added strength to the 
Cabinet. The philosophical Radical, Sir William Molesworth, 
accepted office as Chief Commissioner of Public Works. 

There was certainly a considerable breaking clown of party ties 
in the formation of the famous Coalition Ministry ; ancl Colonel 
Sibihorpe, who was more noted for comical utterances than for 
political astuteness, expressed dismal forebodings as to the future, 
and prophesied a speedy disruption of the discordant elements. 

The re-elections necessitated by the acceptance of office 
followed with as little delay as possible. On the fith of January, 
1853, the nomination of candidates for Oxford University took 
place. The growing Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone had encouraged 
the idea that he was not so “ sound ” on Church questions as the 
extreme Protestant and Church and State party desired, and an 
opposition candidate was brought forward in the iierson of Mr. 
Dudley Perceval, of Clifist Church, son of Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
who was shot by Bellingham in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. 

The new candidate was proposed by Archdeacon Denison, 
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who said Mr. Perceval was “noted for the warmth of his op no- 
sition to the errors and superstiiiom of the E.omish Church and 
tlie Papal tyranny. He regretted that a sense of public duty 
rnade it inciiraVjent on him to call on them to reject one who had 
already represented them, but the nature of the present crisis 
made it of paramount importance that the University should be 
represented by a man whose most strenuous eftbrts would be 
given to the maintenance of public order, the safety of the Church, 
and the advancement of its interests.” 

Dr. 11 . Phillimore supported Mr. Gladstone's candidature. 
“Ide lniew,”he said, “liow greatly his right honourable friend liacl 
suffered from the etiquette which prevented him from appearing 
and giving in person a truthful reply to the calumnies of which 
he had been the object; but he could, better than any other 
man living, afford to be deprived of the advantage he would Iiave 
gained by the prevalence of a different custom, for he had the 
shield of an unblemished character, the same noble reputation 
which he bore when one of the most distinguished undergraduates 
of that University, the same spotless moral cliaracter, and the 
same intellectual eminence, refined and improved by time and 
experience. lie (Dr. Phillimore) well remembered the time 
when his right honourable friend, avoiding the vices incident to 
youth, yet retaining unimpaired all the gentleness, sweetness, 
and forbearance of Ins disposition, was the ornament and pride of 
the undergraduates of the University. He thought he might ask, 
with all confidence, w'as there a man living who had reflected 
more credit on the system under which lie was educated and the 
place in which he was brought up ? ” 

At the close of the poll Mr. Gladstone was returned by 1,023 
votes, giving a majority of 12.;. over his opponent. 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer was soon in harness, 
and ready for the financial fray in which that imiiortant political 
functionary is destined to pass the greater portion of his official 
existence. On the 8th of April he introduced resolutions on 
the subject of the National Debt, proposing to liquidate certain 
minor stocks, viz., the South Sea,. Old and New South Sea 
Annuities, Bank Annuities (1726), and the Three per Cent, 
Annuities (1751), the total ainoimt to be dealt with being about 
;£'q, 5 oo,ooo. These stocks, differing only in denomination, 
perpetuated a certain complexity in the Debt, and Mr. Gladstone 
proposed that they should be converted, or paid off, at the 
cinion of the holders ; and by this plan estimated that an annual 
present saving cf 3 j, 000 would be effected. He also pro- 
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posed to issue Exchequer Bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 
£2 i5r. percent, to September i, 1864, and ^£,2 los. to Sep 
tember i, 1874. The total amount of stock converted wa.s not 
to exceed 30,000,000. 

The object of the conversion of stock and the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bonds rvas “to lay the foundation of a permanent form 
of irredeemable public debt — irredeemable, I mean, at the option 
of the holders — bearing an interest of per cent." 

Mr. Disraeli, being in opposition, no doubt felt bound to 
defend “the elegant simplicity of the Three per Cent.s.," and 
object to tlie proposed change, and probably was not personally 
indisposed to ridicule the lirst financi,al proposals of his rival. 
He compared the explanations of Mr. Gladstone to that ch.apter 
in the works of Thomas Aquinas which .speculated as to how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle. “ Every 
age,” he said, “ has its great object ; this is the financial age, and 
its great object is, at all costs and by whatever means, to create 
a Two and a Half per Cent. Stock." The resolutions were 
carried, and Bills to enrbody them ordered to be brought in. 

Some of the leaders of the Free Trade agitation now directed 
their energies to the work of removing what were known, in the 
political language of the day, as the taxes on knowledge— the 
advertisement duty, the compulsory stamp on newspapers, and 
the paper duty. On the 14th of April, Mr. Milner Gibson moved 
three resolutions in favour of the repeal of these imposts. It was 
' within four days of the time when the Chancellor was to bring 
forward his financial statement, and he would have been most 
painfully embarrassed if fettered by resolutions of this kind, 
passed after he had prepared his Budget. He moved the previous 
question, and warmly condemned the passing of abstract resolu- 
tions in favour of repealing taxation without knowing the state of 
the finances. He said ; — 

‘‘ Large portions of the House had shown a very strong inclination to vote 
away the hinds by which the public charges were to be met, at the tolerably 
rapid rate of ,£'1,000,000 a week. That is a serious state of things for tlie 
House to consider. If tlie House was disposed to tliiiik that the best mode 
of man.'iging the finances of the country were by these successive votes at tlie 
instance of individual members, regulated by all the chances and accidents 
that determined which motion should come first— if they thought it a safe 
course to encourage these motions and divisions with respect to them, then lie 
had no more to say, except to suggest a public economy which might be very 
acceptable to many — a particular reduction, not a general economy — tlie total 
abolition of the office he had the honour to hold. He knew no conceivable 
reason wliy a gentleman should be appointed with a considerable salary, and 
decorated with a certain title, as steward of the public revenue, and guardian 
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of the public credit, and responsible for presenting to the House, in some 
tolerable shape, a balance between the expenditure and the income of the 
year, if the House, which was supreme in all these matters, was delilieralelv 
of opinion that the best mode of dealing with them was by condemning o,. 
successive motion days one bum after another.” 

'L'ltis vigorous remonstrance, aided by the support of the 
Opposition, ensured the defeat of two of the resolutions by con- 
siderable majorities ; but that respecting the advertisement duty 
was carried by a majority of 31. 

Tlie night of the 18th is memorable in the history of the 
House, and very remarkable in the liistory of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political career. He occupied five hours in unfolding his financial 
scheme, and was, it was said, the first statesman who lead made a 
Budget interesting, not only on account of its own financial 
features, but also from the method of explaining them. His .speech 
was a brilliant success, and enhanced even his great reputation 
for oratorical ability and power of grasping and arranging the 
details, of an intricate subject. 

He began with an announcement of remission and reduction. 
The soap duty was to be taken off — a boon alike to the manu- 
facturer (who was annoyed by the supervision of an officer o( 
Excise prying into his vats and examining his packages) and to 
the public, who found cleanliness then an expensive luxury. The 
duty on life assurances, a tax on prudence, was to be reduced 
from half-a-crown per cent, to sixpence. A more startling novelty 
Still was the substitution of penny receipt stamps for the ex- 
pensive stamps which had varied in yiroportion to the amount 
paid, but the limit at which a stamped receiiit was necessary was 
extended from 5 io £,2. The duty on attorney's' ceriificates, 
on articles of apprenticeship to attorneys, and on the ordinal y 
indentures of apprentice.sliip, were reduced. A concession (not 
very thankfully received) was made to Mr. rVIilncr Gilison and his 
friends by the- abolition of the stamp duty on newsp.qjcr Mii)])k;- 
nients, and the reduction of the adveriisement duty from cigliteen- 
pence to si.xjience ; ami postage to the colonies was made uniform 
at sixpence. Then came (he tea duty', in respect of which Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposition differed little from that of his predecessor. 
It was to be reduced for the coming year to u. lod., and to be 
lowered by a year until the limit of r.r. was reached. Various 
fruits, cheese, butter, and eggs were to be admitted at a lower 
duty. Altogether there were reductions of duties on 133 minor 
articles of food, and an abolition of duties on 123; be.side.s 
which, the duties on hackney carriages, horses, post-horses, dogr,. 
and on other matte'-s, were lowered. 
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These abolitions and alterations would cause a total loss to the 
revenue of jifs, 3 15,000, and then came the financier’s great 
difficulty. Taking olT taxation is an agreeable duty, and sure to 
please those who directly benefit by the proceeding; but it is a 
more delicate task to make up the deficiency and yet give satis- 
faction. The elastic income-tax was depended on to supply the 
greater part of the sum required, and Mr. Gladstone wa.s eloquent 
in his defence of the imposition 

“ Sir Robert Peel, ii\ 1842, called forth from repose this giant, which had 
once shieUled us in war, to come and assist our industrioas toils in peace ; and 
if the first income-tax produced striking and memorable results, so, I am free 
to say, at less expenditure by far in money, but without the painful accompani- 
ments of havoc, war, and bloodshed, has the second income-tax. The second 
income-tax has been the instrument by which you have introduced, and by 
which, I hope, ere long you may perfect the refotro — the effective reform — of 
your commercial and fiscal .system ; and I, for one, am bold enough to hope and 
to expect that in reforming your own fiscal and commercial system, yon have 
laid the foundation of similar reforms — slow, perhaps, but certain in their 
progress-— through every country of the civilised world. I therefore, 
that if we rightly use tlie income-tax, when we part with it wem.ay look back 
upon it with some satisfaction, and may console our.selves for the annoyance 
it may have entailed by the recollection that it has been the means of achieving 
a great good, immedtale'y to Kngland and ultimately to mankind." 

He proposed to renew the income-tax for seven years (to June, 
t86o), the rate at first to be yr/. in the pound on all incomes 
over ;£r5o, and to be reduced after two years; but the impost 
was extended to incomes of p^ioo, and between that amount 
and ,;^iSo, the previous limit, it was to be 5<f. in the pound 
throughout the whole period, Tlie tax was to be extended to 
Ireland, but not limited to salaries or imposed on fundholders, 
as proposed by Mr. Di.sraeli. A very important alteration was 
proposed— tlie extension of the stamp duties payable on legacies 
to succession and estate after death. The duty on Scotch spirits 
was to lie raised from 311. Sif. to 4r. Si/., and on Irish spirits from 
2S. 8.f. to 31'. 4^f. There was to be a slight increase on licences 
for brewers and dealers in, tea and coffee. 

The result of these financial readjustments would be an esti- 
mated surplus for the coming financial year of ;f7oo,ooo. 

The proposition gave rise to a long and comprehensive debate, 
The Income-Tax Bill was carried by 126 to 55 ; but tlie adver- 
tisement duly resolution was lost by the division on an anienrl- 
nieiit proposed by Mr. Crawford : and the advertisement duty 
was taken off at last. 

But the “ best laid schemes ” of Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
as well as those “of mice and men, gang aft aglee." Not long 
after the delivery of the great budget speech, it became evident 
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that the Eastern troubles were ripening to a head, and that it 
would be impossible for England, with a due regard to treaty 
obligations, to remain neutral in the contest which appeared to 
tie inevitable. A Russian army had crossed the I'ruth, and 
financial estimates for the coming year were of little value in the 
immediate prospect of the outbreak of a contest the results of 
which no one could predict. The Ministry were determined to 
support Turkey against Russia, and it was evident that “ moral 
support” only would avail little. On the 12th of Octolter Mr. 
Gladstone took part at Manchester in the inauguration of the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel, and in his speech in reply to an address 
presented to him said : “ There is a necessity for regulating the 
distribution of power in Europe ; and an absorption of power by 
a great potentate in the east of Europe, which would follow tlie 
conquest of the Ottoman Empire, would be so dangerous to the 
world that it is the duty of Europe, at whatever cost, to set herself 
against the possibility of it.” 

That phrase, “ at whatever cost,” implied a conviction in the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that lie would, ere long, 
he called ujion to remodel his financial arrangements. Referring 
on this occasion to the late Sir Robert Peel, the memorial of 
whom was the object of his visit to Manchester, and who.se 
political pupil he was proud to consider himself, Mr. Gladstone 
said : “Great as were the intellectual powers of Sir Robert Peel, 
there was .something yet more admirable than the immen,se intel- 
lectual endowments with which it had pleased the Almighty to 
gift him, and that was his sense of public virtue, hi.s purity of 
conscience, his determination to follow the public good.” 

A few days before the delivery of this speech Tin key had 
declared war against Russia; ten days afterwards the English and 
French fleets had entered the Bosphorus; and on the slh of 
December a protocol had been signed between Great Britain, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, with the object of endeavouring to 
re-establish peace between Russia and Turkey. 

When Parliament reassembled in February, 1854, the a.spect 
of Eastern affairs was indeed formidable. The Russians were 
advancing, the Turks were straining every nerve to prepare for 
the defence of the ICiiropean and Asiatic frontiers. The Greek 
Government favoured an insurrection in Epirus and Albania, and 
proclaimed an Hellenic Empire, encouraged no doubt by Russia, 
which assumed to be the champion of the Greek Church, the 
deiender of the members of that communion in the Ploly Place.s 
of Syria, and to have no special designs upon Constantinople and 
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the Bosphorus, although the Czar, in confidential communication 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour, British representative at St. Peters- 
burg, was hinting ominously at the dyuig condition of the “ sick 
man,” and the most convenient mode of dividing his property. 

Although the formal declaration of war against Russia was not 
made by this country until the aStli of March, it was known to 
be inevitable. On the nth of the month the Queen reviewed 
the Baltic fleet, to the command of which the “ tough old Com- 
modore,” by that time Admiral Charles Napier, w'as appointed ; 
and on the following day a treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain, France, and Turkey was signed. Mr. Gladstone had to 
provide the sinews of W'ar, and as the Army and Navy Estimates 
showed a great increase, the task before him was of a peculiarly 
arduous character. 

On the 6th of March he made his financial statement. The 
time was unusually early for the production of a budget, but the 
necessity was urgent. The Chancellor estimated that he would 
have in hand, when the balance w'as struck, on the sth of April, 
a surplus of .,^2, 864,000, notwithstanding the sums alre.ady ex- 
pended in military preparations. He estimated that the revenue 
for the coming financial year {including this surplus) would 
be ^^53,349,000, and the expenditure ;,^56, 189,000, leaving a 
deficiency of ^^2, 840, 000, for which provision must be made, 
liitherto his efforts had been in the direction of Peel’s policy, the 
reduction of indirect taxation ; and he resolved, as far as possible, 
to adhere to that yfian. He did not, he said, propose at present 
to add a fartiring to the indirect taxation of the country, but he 
spoke only of the present moment — 

“ ShcmlJ the struggle — which God forbid — be prolonged, it will not be in 
our power to secure for all tliose articles which have recently been relieved 
from duty a pewnanent continuance of that relief. I fear all I cau say with 
respect to tlie objects of indirect taxation, as compared with those of direct 
taxation, at the present time, is but a repetition of the promise given by tlie 
Cyclops to Ulysses, that he should have the privilege of being devoured last.” 

He announced his determination to meet, if possible, the 
expenses of the forthcoming contest as they accrued by appealing 
to the resources of the coimtrjr, and not by resorting to the ex- 
pedient of a loan from British and foreign capitalists. 

“ It is impossible to give an rdrsolnte pledge, or to record an immov.able 
resolution, that the expenses of a war shall be borne by additions to taxation ; 
but it is possible for us to do this— -to put a stout heart upon the matter, and 
to determine that, so long as these burdens are bearable, and so long as the 
supplies necessary for the service of the year can be raised within t\e year, so 
long we will not resort to the system of loans.” 
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lie proposed to increase the income-tax by one halt, snd by 
that means he would have a revenue of ^^56.6 56,000, leaving a 
small suqilus of less than half a million. iJe also asked for 
power to issue Exchequer Bills to the amount of ^^1,750,000, but 
did not expect tlie whole of that sum would be required. That 
he did not regard his budget as having an exclusively warlike 
characier, was shown by a proposition to reduce the cost of 
stamps on bills, and permit the use of adhesive stamps, a great 
convenience to business men. 

Mr. Disraeli denounced the plan of increasing direct taxation, 
and advocated resort to loans, taking occasion to refer to “the 
terrible prospect of war brought about by the combination of 
geniuses opposite me, and brought about absolutely by the 
amount of their talents and the discordancy of their opinions.” 

The general feeling of the country supjiotted the financial 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, described by Prince 
Albert, in a letter to Baron Stoclcmar, as “ manly, statesmanlike, 
and honest," and the resolutions were carried. 

. 'Pwo months afterwards, however, on the 8th of May, Mr. 
Gladstone was compelled to make another demand for money. 
So great had been the amount expended on mi.iuiry and nav.il 
preparations that the appeal was for /6, 8.-0, 000, in addition to 
the sum already granted. The time, he feared, had come, and 
the objects of indirect taxation could no longer escape. The 
Cyclops w'as implacable, and Ulysses must prepare, if not exactly 
to be devoured, yet to suffer considerably. Tiure wa-s, however, 
still the wonderfully elastic and accommodating income tax — that 
was to be doubled ; then the duty on Scotch spirits, last ye.ir 
reduced, was to be augmented by ij. per gallon, and Irish sjiirits 
to the extent of an additional Sr/. After the sth of J uly the sugar 
diuifcs would be increased by imposition of i^. and is. 6d ])er cwt. ; 
and the malt tax would be raised from 2s. gt/. to 4s. The actual 
augmentation of the public burdens on the fiscal year would be 
;^8,683 ,ooo, “ two-thirds of which would be raised by a direct tax 
on the wealthier classes, and the remaining one-third by indirect 
taxation, affecting the whole consuming population of all classes.” 

No effectual opposition could be offered to the proposals ; the 
Opposition contented itself with harmless gnimbling, and the 
resolutions and bills founded on them were accepted by con- 
siderable majorities. Mr. Gladstone had trusted to the elasticity 
of trade, and the growing prospects of the country to enable it to 
bear the burdens imposed on it, and it seemed at the time a.s if he 
was fully justified in his expectation. Parliament was prc'iogued 
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ovi the rath of Angus'', and it was fondly hoped that, ere it tnet 
again, peace miglit lae re-established, and that tlie hoiintiful 
harvest, of wliich there was assurance, would compensate in 
some degree for the privations so cheerfully borne. 

On the igih of September the allied armies of France and 
England landed at Old Fort, near Kupatoria, in the Crimea j on 
the aoih Ihc'y catiied the heights of Alma; and a few days later 
came the false news of the capture of Sebastopol, which reached 
England on the very day of public thanksgiving for the bountiful 
liarvest. A few hours brought the awakening from the pleasant 
dream, and the intelligence that English and French were throw- 
ing up entrenchments and establishing batteries on the dismal 
heights, destined to be so tragical, on the south side of Sebastopol. 

'I'here had been changes in the Ministry in the course of the 
year. Lord John Russell, who had first held office as Foreign 
Secretary, but had given place to the E 2 arl of Clarendon, and 
remained in the Cabinet without office, had, in June, become 
President of the Council, in succession to Earl Granville, who 
was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The Duke 
of Newcastle, who had united the offices of Colonial Secretary 
and Secretary of War, had become Secretary of State for War (a 
new office, rendered necessary by the increased magnitude of 
military affairs), and Sir George Grey succeeded him at the 
Colonial Office. 

So alarming was the state of affairs in the Crimea, that Parli.a- 
ment met again on the 12th of December. Sebastopol was 
untaken; but Balaklava and Inkerman had been fought. The 
one had nearly annihilated the Light Cavalry brigade, was “ mag- 
nificent, but not w.ar;'’ the other was the result of a surprise, and 
the British array might have been destroyed had not our French 
allies gallantly come to the rescue of their comrades in arms. 
The cold was intense, provisions were scarce, the commissariat 
arrangements were miserably defective, and the rank,s were being 
daily thinned by disease, starvation, and cold. Shakespeare’s 
description of the English soldiers before the battle of Agincourt 
might, with very little modification, have been applied to Lord 
Raglan’s army on the Crimean plateau : — 

“ The poor condemned'EnglLsI), 

I.ike sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger j and their gesture sad. 

Investing lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 

Ereseriteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts.” 
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The public at home were greatly excited by the accounts which 
reached them through the press, and there was an intense feeling 
of indignant anger with the officials, . which extended to the 
Ministry. TJie cry was that oiir soldiers, wdio had exhibited an 
unsurpassed courage, were being sacrificed by incompetent blun- 
dering. Parliament rea.sserabled on the 12th of Decemlici-, but 
shortly afterwards adjourned for the Christinas holidays, and met 
again on the 23rd of January, 1S55, rvhen Mr. Roebuck, not in 
this instance the convenient friend of Ministers, but the outspoken 
and indomitable champion of public opinion, gave notice of his 
fiunous motion for a select committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of our army before Sebastopol, and the conduct of those 
departments of the Government whose duty it had Ireen to 
minister to the wants of that army. 

On the same night the Earl of Ellenborough gave notice in 
the House of Lords of a motion somewhat similar in effect; and 
a few nights afterwards the veteran Lord Lyndhurst gave notice 
that he would, on the 3rd of February, move, “That in the 
opinion of this House the expedition to the Crimea was under- 
taken by lier Majesty’s Government with very inadequate means, 
and witliout due caution or sufficient inquiry into tire nature 
and extent of the resistance to be expected from the enemy; 
and that the neglect and mismanageineiit of the Government in 
the conduct of the enterprise have led to the most disastrous 
results.” 

On the 25th of the month, when Mr. Roebuck’s motion was to 
be brought forward, the House was taken by sur|jrise by the 
announcement of the resignation of Lord John Russell, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, and Lord Palmerston moved the suspension 
of the orders of the day in order to afford his late colleague an 
opportunity for explanation. Lord John Russell said he was 
compelled to admit that the army was in a most terrible con- 
dition, and therefore he could not resist Mr. Roebuck’s motion ; 
and that as early as the previous November he had urged tlie 
Eai-1 of Aberdeen to recommend the Queen that Lord Palmerston 
should replace the Duke of Newcastle at the War Office, 'bhat 
suggestion had not been acquiesced in, and he had only remained 
in office by the advice of Lord Palmerston. Notwithstanding Iris 
representations to tire Premier, lie was unable to say that any 
arrangements had been made to remedy defects ; and, as lie 
could not give the only answer that would stop inrpiiry, he felt 
compelled to resign the office he held. In his concluding obscr- 
vatioi s he said he should look back with pride to his association 
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with every member of the Administration, and esjjeciany eulogized 
Mr. Gladsione’s financial scheme of 1S53. 

When Lord John had re.sumed his seat, Mr. Roebuck proceeded 
to move the resolution of which he had given notice, but vva.s 
labouring under physical weakness, and limited his speech to a 
few introductory remarks. The British force in the Crimea had, 
he said, been reduced from 54,000 to 14,000, of whom only 5,000 
were fit for duty, and the country imperatively demanded that the 
cause of sucli a condition of things should be fully investigated. 

Mr. Gladstone defended the Ministry, and especially the Duke 
of Newcastle, in a long speech. He contradicted Mr. Roebuck’s 
statements as to tlie reduction of the strength of the army, and 
asserted that there were 30,000 available men. He added : — 

“ I sincerely hope that the House, in the vote which it is about to give, tvill 
recollect its responsibility to the country, anil will relleot on the moiio of jiro- 
ceeding which it is about to adopt. For my part, I believe tliat mode of 
proceeding to be worse than useless so far as regards the army in the Crimea, 
Your inquiry will never take place ; or, if it does, it .would lead to nothing but 
confusion aud disturbance, increased disaster, shame at home, and weakness 
abroad. It would carry no consolation to those whom you seek to aid, but it 
would carry malignant joy to the hearts of the enemies of England ; and for 
my part I shall rejoice, if the motion is to be successful, that my last words as 
a member of the present Goverimient were an indignant protest against it, as 
useless to the army, unconstitutional in its nature, and dangerous to the honour 
and the interest of the Commons of England.” 

Mr. Roebuck, in a brief reply, took strong ground ; — 

“If we lefuse this inquiry, we shall be abdicating our function.s as the 
representatives of the people. Bat we are asked to put offthia camiiiinee until 
the expedition to the Crimea shall be brought to a close. Th.it means, in 
other terms, until not a remnant of our gallant army remains. 1 say, inquire 
at once ; inquire, and save that army which is in jeopardy. The country looks 
to us for aid in this extremity. Let us not disappoint the expectation of tlie 
whole English people.” 

Popular feeling w.as stronger than considerations of party, and 
the motion was carried by a majority of 157, the numbers being 
305 for and 148 against. 

The fall of the Coalition Ministry necessarily followed. On 
the ist of .Kehruary the Earl of Aberdeen in the House of l.ords, 
and I.ord Palmerston in the House of Commons, announced 
that Ministers had resigned. The Earl of Derby, and afterwards 
l.ord John Russell, were sent for by the Queen, but the former 
declined tlie attempt, and the latter was unsuccessful in the 
endeavcAir to arrange a Ministry. On the 8th, Parliament wa.s 
infornied that Lord Palmerston had accepted office as Prime 
Minister, and a week afterwards the Cabinet was completed. 
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ilany of the old Ministers retained office j but the Eailof Aber- 
deen was, of course, omitted from the arrangements, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, against whom, as Secretary of State for War, 
a considerable amount of indignation had been directed, was 
replaced by Lord Panmure. Mr. Sidney Herbert, who had not 
held office in the previous Administration, took the Colonial 
Office, Sir George Grey being transferred to the liome Dejiart- 
ment in place of Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone resumed 
his official duties as Chancellor of the E.xchequer. 

When, on the i6th of February, Lord Palmerston announced 
that he had been successful in forming a Ministry, he said the 
greit difficulty which stared him in the face Was Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion. He still retained his objection to the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry, as not in accordance with the Constitution, 
or efficient for its purpose ; and he trusted that the House would 
at least consent to suspend its decision, and not proceed to the 
nomination of the committee. The reason he would ask it to 
give would be its belief that the Government would of itself do 
all that was possible to be done. As an English king rode up to 
an insurrection, and oflered to be its leader, so the Government 
oflered the House of Commons to be its committee. 

Even Palmerston, with all his iropularity and personal influence, 
could not persuade the House to stultify itself. Not only did 
Mr. Roebuck and his supporters desire security for the future-- 
so far as that went, probably some of them would have trusted to 
ihe Premier — but they were determined, and in that determination 
they were encouraged by feeling outside tlie walls of the House, 
that the causes of the past disastrous errors should, if possible, 
be discovered. Mr. Roebuck refused to be a party to rescinding 
the resolution the House had accepted, and tersely remarked, 
“ Although there is -a new Ministry, there are not new members." 
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The three Pee'ites had accepted office under Palmerston with 
the expectation apparently that his popularity and confidence in 
his energy and desire to remedy defects would induce the House 
to reconsider the proposition for a committee of inquiry, The 
determined atiitude of itir. Roebuck and his friends speedily 
undeceived them, and lliey determined to witlidraw from the 
Ministry. On the 22nd of the month the Ihime Minister an- 
nounced that Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert had resigned office. On the following day, previous to 
Mr. Roebuck moving the nomination of the committee, the ex- 
ministers made the anxiously-expected e.xplaiiations, Sir James 
Graham leading the way. 

Mr. Gladstone said he had taken office on the supposition that 
Lord Palmerston would resist the appointment of the committee ; 
but finding that the Premier yielded on the subject, and would 
not make it a question of confidence, he had felt it his duty, 
objecting as he did on constitutional principles to the inquiry, to 
resign office. He took occasion to eulogise the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who “ had been dismissed by a blow darkly aimed from an 
official Iiaiid.” (Probably there was here a covert allusion to the 
conduct of Lord John Russell.) “The fame of the Earl of Aber- 
deen,” continued Mr. Gladstone, “ not so much on account of 
the high office he has held, as from his elevated and admirable 
character, will not only live, but his name, 1 venture to say, uill 
receive the grateful recollection of his country.” 

An almost purely Whig Cabinet was the result of the recon- 
struction of the Ministry. Lord John Russell returned to office 
as Colonial Secretary, and Sir Charles Wood replaced Sir James 
Graham at the Admiralty. The new Chancellor of the Excliequer 
was Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a man of vast ability and con- 
siderable official experience, but, as yet, untried in finance. He 
was a scholarly and philosophical statesman, who said that “life 
would be endurable were it not for its pleasures,” and who 
found his recreation, in the intervals of Parliamentary and official 
labours, in writing treatises on “ The Astronomy of the Ancients,” 
and other abstruse subjects. 
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Sir George Lewis’s liking for solving complex pr(jl.)Iems must 
have found ample scope for exercise in preparing the i'nancial 
statement, which, on the 20th of April, less than two months after 
his appointment to office, he laid before the House. The war 
expenditure had been enormous; the estimates for the Army and 
Navy were each aboul;^ 16,000,000, and there was a deficiency to 
be made good at which Mr. Gladstone himself, with all his financial 
dexterity and high courage, might have been appalled. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer began with a compliment to his 
predecessor’s accuracy, “ In the last year Mr. Gladstone had, 
by exercising a sort of financial second sight, estimated the 
produce of the taxes at ;^sg,496,ooo ; they actually produced 
just 1 54 above that sura." He (Sir George Lewis) estimated 
the expenditure of the current year at ;^86,339,ooo, and the 
revenue at leaving a deficit of ;^23,ooo,ooo to be 

provided for, and Government had resolved, he announced, to 
resort to a loan for a part of the required sum. He would have 
preferred raising money by terminable annuities, but it would be 
impossible to obtain all that was needed by that means, and 
accordingly the great bulk of the loan which had been that day 
effected was contracted in a permanent Three per Cent. Stock, 
for the gradual extinction of which it was proposed to set aside a 
million annually. By this new stock 6,000,000 would be 
raised ; ;^2, 000,000 more would be obtained by putting 2d. more 
on the income-tax, raising it to \(>d. in the pound, and the re- 
maining ;,^5, 000,000 must be raised by indirect taxation. The 
sugar duty would be increased by 3^. per cwt. ; an additional id. 
a pound would be imposed on coffee, and 31/. a pound on tea ; 
bankers’ cheques drawn within fifteen miles of the place where 
they were payable must have a penny s'amp ; the duty on Scotch 
spirits would be raised is. tod. a gallon, and Irish spirits 2^. In 
ibis way the required amount would be provided. 

The country was leceiving very practical instruction as to the 
costliness of war. Expenses of living had incrca.sed greatly 
within the previous twelve months. Tne price of bread and meat 
was already nearly double that at which those articles could be 
obtained in the year of peaceful prophecies of smooth things," 
1851, when the Great Exhibition was supposed to offer the 
means of solving many cornplex problems. Einplo)ment was 
scarce, for commercial and manufacturing enterprise was dormant, 
and the infliction of so heavy an income-tax was felt severely by 
all cla.s.ses. We had seemed to be entering on a period of 
national prosperity, in which the necessaries and comforts of life 
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^vcl■e made more obtainable by the lessening or reduction of 
indirect taxation, and a limit was promised to the direct 
taxation which had been resorted to. The time had come when 
Peel’s economic theories, rvhich Gladstone had so energetically 
Mipported, must be laid aside until “a more convenient season.” 
We had indulged in the luxury of war, and must pay its price. 

It is probable that Sir George Lewis rvatched with some 
anxiety, as with anxious care he explained his propositions, tlie 
e.xpiession of Mr. Gladstone’s face. If, however, he antici[)ated 
severe criticism, his anticipations were not realised. Mr. Glad- 
stone saw that the time had come when theories must be in 
abeyance, and the pressure of circumstances must be paramount, 
lie said, although as a general principle he greatly objected to a 
loan, he thought resource to it was now inevitable, and con- 
tinued : — 

“ I apprehend there is a limit to the application of the principle, and that 
we cannot possibly expect a free country to push the very soundest economical 
doctrines to the extreme. You must remember that you have to deal with 
flesh and blood, and that you cannot ask from flesh and blood more than they 
can reasonably bear. I go a step further, and I admit thiit there is a point at 
which the sudden accumulation of taxation becomes so great an evil, .and .so 
great a source of disturljance to all personal and social relations, that it is 
better to provide yotivself with money, up to a certain limit, at a pecuniary 
disadvantage, than to carry that disturbance through all ranks of the country." 

The budget resolutions were carried with slight opposition, 
beyond a due amount of grumbling. The money roust be pro- 
vided, and nobody appeared able to suggest a better method of 
providing it than the Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed. 

The Conservatives appear to have perceived an opportunity in 
the recent Cabinet difficulties, and the conduct of the Vienna 
negotiations, for challenging the conduct of Ministers; and on 
the 22nd of May Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the Opposition in 
the Commons, gave notice of a resolution expressing dissatlsfao 
tion with “ the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to the great question of peace 
or war.” The debate was opened on the 24th, when Sir Francis 
Baring moved an amendment substituting for the “dissatisfaction ” 
sentence a regret that the conference at Vienna had not led to a 
termination of hostilities. 

Lord John Russell, who represented Great Britain at Vienna, 
and took part in the Conference, by which it was hoped peace 
would be restored, had supported propositions which, how- 
ever, were unacceptable to the Ministry at home, as being too 
favourable to Russia, on which it was desired to impose certain 
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reatrlcliotis, the most important being the limitation of her Ulacli 
Sea fleet. Austria had suggested, as “a counterpoise,” that the 
sea should be open to the war navies of all nations, a prop<''sitioii 
which Lord Palmerston described as umimuvauc ^laisantirk—a. 
bad joke. 

Mr. Gladstone was strongly in favour of concluding a peace. 
He said : — 

“ Russia liad receded from her pretence ; she had sjone far to put herself 
in the ri^jlit, and in war as well as in peace the great object shouhi be to be in’ 
the right. All the terms we had demanded had been substanii.ally conceded, 
and if it was not for terms we fought, but for military success, let the House 
look at the sentiment with the eye of re.ison, and it would appear immoral, 
inhuman, and un-Ghristian. If the war continued in order to obtain military 
glory we should tempt Him in wliose hands was the fate of armies to lavmch 
upon us His wriilh." 

This speech brought up Mr. Whiteside, member for Ennis- 
killen, a vigorous and showy rhetorician, who.se ornate style and 
dramatic elocution, although becoming old-fashioned, generally 
commanded the attention of the House. He made a tremendous 
attack on Mr. Gladstone, denouncing him as “the moralist and 
philosopher upon whom a new light had broken retspecting the 
horrors of wav, and who now felt the slings of conscience so 
strongly. Who," lie asked, “advised the invasion of Russia? 
Who made war on the territories of Russia? 'I’he right honour- 
able gentleman. Who advised the attack on Sebastopol? The 
right honourable gentleman. Who plunged the country into the 
horrors in which it was now involved ? The right honourable 
gentleman.” 

Mr. Lowe proposed an amendment adding to Sir h'. Baring’s 
resolution words attributing the failure of the Conference to the 
refusal of Russia to restrict the strength of her navy in the Black 
Sea. 

Lord Palmerston made a characteristic speech in defence of 
the Government. He said one of the alternatives before the 
House was that offered by Mr. Gladstone, in the name of a 
party who would accept dishonourable conditions of jieace ; but, 
he added, “if a Government were now formed of this party, I 
think that not one of them would be re- elected to serve in this 
\ House.” 

Mr. Disraell’.s resolution was negatived by a m.ajority of exactly 
TOO, the numbers being 319 against 219; and on the 4th of June 
Sir F. Baring’s amendment (then a substantive resolution) was 
carried, having received Ministerial support. Mr. Lowe’s ameiid- 
s tiient was negatived. 
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On another important subject, which gave rise to consideraulc 
discussion, and the decision respecting which has materially 
atifected the Civil Service, Mr. Gladstone made a decided utter- 
ance. The popular demand for administrative reform had 
followed that for free trade; and the new agination, if less power- 
ful than that which preceded it, was scarcely less demonstrative. 
One of the leaders of the movement, Mr. Layard, brought forwartl 
a resolution on the 15th of June, condemning the manner in 
which public appointments were made — “merit and eriicienoy 
had l een sacrificed to party and family influences, and a blind 
adherence to routine.” 

Mr. Gladstone supported the motion, and expressed his belief 
that patronage was the weakness not the strength of the Executive. 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, he said, had first brought under 
public notice the principle of unrestricted competition. 

The Conservative.^ were not unwilling to take some steps in 
this direction, but decidedly objected to the sweeping censure 
conveyed in Mr. Layard’s resolution, which was described by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as tantamount to an expression of 
want of confidence in the Ministry. Sir E. B. Lytton, represent- 
ing the Opposition benches, moved an amendment in favour of 
instituting “judicious tests of merit, and removing obstruction to 
its fair promotion and legitimate rewards, so as to secure to the 
service of the State the largest available proportion of the energy 
and intelligence for which the people of this country were dis- 
tinguished.” 

Mr. Layard’s motion was rejected by 359 against 46 ; and Sir 
E. B. Lytton’s amendment, becoming a substantive motion, was 
accepted without a division taking place. The subject tvas re- 
vived on the loth of July by a motion by Mr. Vincent Scully, 
member for the county of Cork, for an address to the Queen 
thanking her for the Order in Council appointing commissioners. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Gladstone strongly supported 
the demand for open and unlimited competition ; but the motion 
was defeated, the “ previous question ” being carried by a 
majority of 15. 

’.L'he course pursued by Lord John Russell at Vienna, and his 
retention of his office, although the other members of the Calnnet 
did not support his views, in July formed the subject of two 
adverse motions, by Mr. Milner Gibson and Sir E. B. Lytton; 
but Lord John resigned on the i6th, and the inconvenient 
motions were withdrawn. The Sebastopol Committee had com- 
pleted its labours and made its report, and Mr. Roebuck moved a 
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resolution, based upon it, to the effect that the House shou.d visit 
with severe reju'chension every member of that Cabinet whose 
conduct led to such disastrous results. There was a hot debate ; 
but it ended on the second night by the previous question being 
carried by 289 to 183, the House showing by a majority of 107 that 
it was not disposed to carry the controversy to the bitter end. 

'riiere was a very strong feeling that the time had arrived wl en 
hostilities might be terminated, and that enough had been done 
to limit tiie power of Ru-ssia. On the 3rd of August, Mr. Laing, 
the member for the AVick Burghs, moved for copies of corre- 
spondence respecting the recent Conference at Vienna, and de- 
clared that the Government was “carrying on the war for no 
definite object, or the miserable object of limitation versus 
counterpoise.” Mr. Gladstone supported the motion in a very 
energetic speech, severely blaming the Ministers for prolonging 
the contest. They had rejected the golden opportunity of 
making peace, and continued to make war on account of petty 
differences. He prote.sted against the notion that the Cabinet of 
which he had been a member considered the capture of .Sebas- 
topol as the great object of the war, to be pursued at all cos's, 
and continued : — 

“ I sity that the doctrine that you never ought to forego the accomplishment 
of a great mililury opeiution wlicn the practicni objects liave lieen attained, 
lest you sliDiiId incur military odium, i.s both an immoral am! an irreligioius 
doctrine— a doctrine which will not carry you forward and onward to the 
furtherance of civillEation, but backwards towards a state of savagery and 
barbavism. ... 1 remain content in tlie lielicf that, in endeavouring to 
recall the Government from that course of policy which they are now pur- 
suing, I am discharging my duty as a patriot, a faithful representative of the 
people, and a loyal subject of my Queen.” 

The motion had no result beyond producing an animated and 
interesting debate, a motion for the adjournment of the House 
being carried. 

In the course of the Session, Mr. Gladstone had an opiior- 
tunity of expressing his ojiinions on the subject of marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister, respecting which be maintained that it 
was contrary to Scriptural teaching, and that to permit it would 
be to make an attack upon the doctrines and practice.s of the 
Church. The debate on the Marriage Law Amendment 15 : 11 , 
imrodticed almost every Session, took place on the 9th of May, 
and Mr. Gladstone entered at length on the religious and social 
aspects of the question 

“ When it is said that [here shall be in the Church of England a haw willi 
tespect to these marriages, then I am told that this is a question of religious 
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lihcrly. By applying tin's full)', what wouH be its result? Why, that every 
principle and ordittance of the Church of England may be modified rnd abso- 
lutely done away with under the pretence of religious liberty. ... If 
the honourable member assumes that he has a right to introduce into the 
Church of England an anarchy, or a principle of indifference for that wi.ich 
is strictly commanded on the basis of Divine law, I .say the principle on 
wViich he proceeds i.s good for aboli.sbing every resliictivc law applicable to 
the creed or discipline of the Chiircb of England. The demand here ra.ade 
is not for persons wisbiiig to lie relieved, but for the alteration of Church and 
State, and in dererence to the scruples of a small minority we are ashed to 
cliange a position wliich has been clearly maintained by the voice of Chrislen- 
dom tlirough all lime. . . . The honourable member for Kidderminster 

(Mr. Lowe) speaks of the collective conscience of mankind — I interpret 
liim in the be.st sense, though I think that he meant the conscience of each 
individual — and he maintains lliat thi.s would be a proper and sufficient guide 
from age to age for the course of legi.slation on tliis question. God forbid that 
1 should say a word lightly of conscience, which remains an index of the rvill 
of God even among those who have not felt as we have the fuller and blessed 
light of revelation. But are we, who have realised the results of Christianity, 
to go back from Christianity to conscience? That which is sometimes called 
the light of consciencej sometimesthe law of nature — and there are no two ages 
or countries in which it has ever been alike — has been of gradnal growth .'md 
training, from the infancy of mankind until it has reached the highest level on 
wliich Clirisli.inily has been placed ; and if we are asked to go back from 
that level, I ask, where are we to stop? And I say that, while I have a 
superior, 1 should not be content to adopt an inferior standard. T|ie law of 
the land, not in an arbitrary manner, but on principles based on Divine reve- 
lation, has adopted our present prohibitions in marriage ; and I oppose llie 
present measure because J see that it is part of a sysieni, which I do not say 
is intended to be so, but which in its working is certain to be most pernicious 
to those results which the Christian religion has wrought out for mankind.” 

The Bill w’as rejected by a majority of 7. Since then, we 
know, a similar Bill has several times received the sanction of the 
House of Commons, but been rejected by the Lords. 

The prorogation took place on the 14th of August, and Par- 
liament did not meet again until the 31st of January, 1856. 

Sebastopol had fallen, three weeks after the rising of Parlia- 
ment; and on the day after the opening of the 1856 Session, a 
protocol had been signed accepting the propositions of peace 
which, witli the consent of the allies, Austria had forwarded to 
St, Petersburg. On the 25th of February peace conferences 
were opened at Paris, and an armistice agreed on. Termina- 
tion of hostiliiics was virtually attained, although it was not until 
the 30th of March that the treaty, was signed at Paris. 

All England rejoiced at the peace, for it was heartily sick of 
the war. Many thousands of brave men had been sacrificed ; an 
almost unbearable strain had been put upon the resources of the 
nation ; and after more than eighteen months of terrible ivarfare 
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ami more terrible disease, we had the satisfaction of knowing tliat 
the Sebastopol fortifications and docks had been destroyed ; that 
France had achieved the chief glory of the final attack ; that 
Russia was for a time non-nggrcssive, and that 'rtirkish niis- 
governtnent was granted a few years’ longer lease. There was 
])ublic rejoicing, and a million rockets were discharged in Hyde 
Park, and rockets and red fire in the other royal parks delighted 
the hearts of loyal subjects — and then came the reckoning. 

On the 22nd of February the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was called upon prematurely to face the House with a scheme 
for raising more money. He had the unpleasant task of inform- 
ing the House that the financial position was worse than he had 
anticipated to the e.xtent of nearly^4,ooo,ooo. The war expenses 
had, np to that date, been about ;^43,5oo,ooo. To meet the 
deficiency already existing, and to provide funds for the remainder 
of the financial year, he had that day obtained a loan of ;^s,ooo,ooo 
in Three per Cent. Consols, and funded ^3,000,000 of Exchequer 
bonds. He asked the House to sanction these arrangements, 
and congratulated himself on the fact that the resources of the 
country were so elastic that the new additions to the debt would 
not be severely felt. In support of this view he quoted Macaulay’s 
recently jiiiblished “ History of England,” to show that the 
country could bear a great addition to the National Debt without 
serious injury. “ Persons who confidently predicted that England 
would sink under a debt of 000,000 were beyond all doubt 
, tinder a twofold mistake. They greatly overrated the pressure of 
the burden, and they greatly underrated the strength by wliich 
the burden was to be borne.” 

Mr. Gladstone, while offering no opposition to the proposal of 
Sir George Lewis, repeated objections he had before made to the 
power claimed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Itoirowing 
wdthout direct Parliamentary sanction, “a power which ought 
not to be given to any executive government whatever.” 'L’he 
quotation from Macaulay led him to indulge in a slight “ gird” at 
his brilliant adversary of former years. — “ I would rather have 
heard Mr. Macaulay quoted in almost any other passage of hi.s 
wondeiful book than in that relating to the National Debt of the 
country.” 

In less than three months afterwards, on the 19th of May, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to make another financial 
statement, the more formal annual Budget. Of deficiencies it 
might be said as of Macbeth’s foes, “ The cry is still they come ! ” 
Sir George Lewis gravely announced that, notwithstanding .all 
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t'liat had been asked and given, he wanted ^6,875,000 more, 
to supply the actual deficit, and he thought it very advisable that 
this sum should be increased by a vote of credit of £2,000,000, 
as a provision for contingencies. He did not propose to make 
any additions to taxation, but to have recourse to a loan for the 
greater part of the amount, and to ask for power to raise, at a 
later period of the session, £3,000,000 by Exchequer bonds or 
bills. 

There was no help for it. Mr. Gladstone saw that it would be 
useless to offer criticisms when the money must be had, and 
when it was tolerably certain that the limits of taxation, direct or 
indirect, had been reached ; but he urged that the Navy estimates 
might have been reduced now that peace was assured. 

I\=ace was proclaimed in London on the agth of April, and 
on the 6th of May there was a great debate in the Commons on 
the subject of the Treaty. Mr. Gladstone m.ade a memorable 
speech, some passages of which merit quotation as evidencing the 
opinions he then held regarding the government of the Ottoman 
empire — opinions differing very slightly from those expressed so 
forcibly in more recent times : — 

“ If I thought this treaty was an instrument which bound this country and 
our posterity to the maintenance of a set of institutions in Turkey which you 
are endeavouring to reform, if you can, but with respect to which endeavour 
few can be sanguine, I should look for tlie most emphatic word in which to 
express my condemnation of a peace wliicli bound us to maintain the laws and 
institutions of Turkey as a Mahometan state. . . . With respect to tire 
objects for which the war had been undertaken, it appears to me that my riglit 
honourable friend (Mr, Milner Gibson) has quite misunderstood tliem in tlie 
construction which he gives to the term ‘ independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire,' and the guarantee of that independence, I apprehend that 
what is sought to secure by the war was not the .settlement of any question 
regarding the internal government of Turkey. Great Britain and France 
liave not yet been able to afford a complete solution to the problem which lias 
existed for six hundred or seven hundred years. . . . The juxtaposition 

of a people professing tlie Mahometan religion with arising Christian popu- 
lation having adverse and conflicting influences, present difficulties which are 
not to he overcome by certain diplomatists at certain hours ami in a certain 
place. It ivill be the work and care of many generations — if even then they 
m.ay be successful — to bring that slate of things to a happy and prosperous 
conclusion.” 

In the course of the Session Mr. Gladstone siqiported a 
motion by Viscount Goderich for an address to the Queen on the 
subject of admission to the Civil Service, and spoke warmly in 
favour of a system of competitive examinations. On the ist 
of July he spoke in favour of Mr. Moore’s resolution condemning 
the Government for their conduct in first covertly sanctioning a 
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scheme of en'istmeiit for the British army in the United States, 
and then repudiating the action of Mr. Crampton, the British 
Minister at Washington, and permitting him to be made “ a scape- 
goat,” as Mr. Gladstone expressed it. 

On the agth of July Parliament was prorogued, meeting agaiit 
on the 3rd of T'ebruary, 1857. Ten days afterward.s the financial 
siiuation of the country vas again the subject of discussion. It 
was then discovered that the cost of the war had been more than 
;,^76 ,ooo,ooo. There would probably be a surplus on the finan- 
cial year ending on the 5th of April of ^£'1,384,000; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated that in the year 1857-8 
there would be a revenue of ;^66,365,ooo, to meet an expendi- 
ture of ^£65, 474, 000, showing a balance on the right side of 
^Sgi,ooo. He proposed to give the public the benefit of the 
reduction of some 15,000,000 in the annual expenditure by 
reducing the income-tax to jd in the pound for the next three 
years, and making a gradual reduction in the lea and sugar 
duties, not, however, going so fitr as to reduce these imposts to a 
“peace footing.” 

It was anticipated that considerable dissatisfaction would be 
aroused by this Budget. Ever since the time of Sir Robert 
Peel’s great financial achievements the effort on the part of 
himself and successors in office had been to reduce indirect 
taxation, and make direct taxation supply the deficiency. Mr. 
Glads one, who had done so much in that direction, had been 
compelled by the pressure of circumstances to acquiesce in a 
reimposition of some of the duties he had remitted ; but now 
that the war was over, he desired that the added duties on tea, 
sugar, and other neces.saries of life, really constituting a war tax, 
should be taken off, The partial remission propo.sed by Sir 
George Lewis, and the reduction of the income-tax at the expense 
of tea and sugar, were warmly opposed by him. 

Mr. Disraeli also opposed the scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but on other grounds. On the 20th of the month he 
moved “ that it ivould be expedient, before sanctioning the finan- 
cial arrangements for the ensuing year, to adjust the estimated 
income and expenditure in a manner which should appear best 
calculated to secure the country against the risk of a deficiency 
in the years 1858-59 and 1859-60, and to provide for such a 
balance of revenue and charge respectively in the year 1 860 as 
may place it in the power of Parliament at that period, without 
einbarrassmeut to the finances, altogether to remit the income- 
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This motion was defeated by a majority of 8o; but, influenced 
perhaps by the vigorous criiicUm of Mr. Gladstone, the Cluncellor 
of the Exchequer announced, on the 6th of March, a modilication 
of the Budget resolutions so for as the tea duties were concerned, 
and proposed that the amount of the tax, which he liad arranged 
for three years, should be applicable for one year only, Mr. 
Gladstone moved an amendment to the effect that after April 5, 
1S57, the duty should be js. 3./, and after the 5th of April, 1858, 
ijf. The amendment was negatived by 187 to 125, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolution, fixing the duty at 
IS. Sr/., was carried. When the report of the committee was 
brought up on the 9th of March, Mr. Gladstone declared hi.s 
belief that the discontinuance of the income-tax could only be 
effected by such a reduction of expenditure as the Government 
did not appear able to make. The increase of the expenditure, he 
said, was rapidly depriving the country of the means of doing 
away with the tax. 

There was little probability of an immediate decrease in the 
expenditure, however ardently it might be desired, for another 
war with China had broken out, and Admiral Seymour was busily 
engaged in bombarding Chinese forts. What was described at 
the time as “ the miserable lorclia dispute,” had occurred in the 
preceding autumn, and the spark had kindled to a flame, involv- 
ing, as we shall see, very considerable political consequences. 
On the 8th of October, 1856, a “lorcha,” the Arma, a small 
Chinese vessel, built on the European model, had been boarded 
in the Canton river by Chinese officials, and twelve men taken 
away on a charge of piracy. The owner of the lorcha declared 
that it was a British vessel, and appealed to Mr. Parker, the 
British consul at Canton, who made a formal demand on Yeh, the 
Chinese governor of Canton, for the release of the men, as, by 
treaty between the two powers, Chinese officials had no right to 
seize Chinese offenders, pirates or otherwise, on board an English 
vessel, but only to require the surrender of them by the British 
authorities. Governor Yeh replied that the lorcha A rroze as 
not an English vessel, but belonged to a Chinese pirate, who 
occasionally displayed the English flag as a means of deception. 
The fact was that the Aryow had been registered as a British 
vessel, but the terra of registration had expired about ten day.s 
before the men were seized. It has been stated, and apparently 
with truth, that the British authorities were not disposed to 
renew the registration, having strong suspicions as to the real 
character of the vessel. Consul Parker, however, insisted that a 
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breach of national rights had been committed, persisted in his 
demand, and, as Yeh refused to submit, sent to the British 
plenipotentiary at Hong Kong, Sir John Bowring, for assistance. 

Sir John Bowring was a great linguist, a literary man of aome 
eminence, and a .Benthamite of the first water ; but neither his 
political economy nor his scholarship — his long experience in 
China nor his knowledge of the principles of international law — 
saved him from committing what at the time was considered to 
be, and afterwards generaliy recognised as, a great blunder. He 
sent a peremptory demand for the restoration of the men within 
forty-eight liour.s, and an ample apology on the part of Yeh. If 
tlie men were not restored, and if the apology were not sent, the 
admiral in command of the fleet in Chinese waters would “ know 
the reason why." Y eh sent back the men for the sake of avoiding a 
quarrel, but. would not offer an apology, because, he maintained, the 
Arrow not being a British, but a Chinese vessel, he bad a perfect 
right to board her if he chose. Sir John Bowring admitted to 
Consul Parker that tlie registration had expired, but added that, as 
the Chinese were not aware of the fact, they were in the wrong in 
boarding it. He translated Palmerston’s “ Civis Romanus” into 
Chinese, and let loose Sir Hichael Seimour, the blue jackets, 
and guns. Canton was bombarded, the suburbs destroyed, shot 
and shell showered upon the city, foris and war junks destroyed. 
No doubt there was a great destruction of life ; and as Chinese 
morals could scarcely be expected to be superior to those 
of English philosophers and diplomatist.s, Yi h offered rewards 
for the heads of Englishmen, and the English factories were 
burned. 

When news of these events reached England, a strong feeling 
of indignation was excited. Very shortly after the opening of 
Parliament, the Earl of Derby brought forward the .subject in the 
Plouse of Lords, in the form of a motion condemning the con- 
duct of the British authorities in Cliina. It tvas supported by 
the venerable I.ord Lyndhurst, then in his eighty-fifth year, who, 
supporting himself by leaning on a rail placed specially for 
bis accommodation, made a powerful speech, explaining the bear- 
ing of the law on the matter, and emphatically denying that the 
lorcha had any claim to British yiroteciion ; but, he said, “ When 
we are talking of treaty transactions with Eastern nations, we have 
a kind of loose law and loose notion of morality in regard to 
them.” Lord Chancellor Cramvorth attempted to reply to the 
legal arguments of “ the old man eloquent,” adopting, in fact. Sir 
John Bowring’s suggestion, that as the Chinese did not know the 
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lorchs had no right to hoist the British flag, they should have 
tali en the nationality for granted. 

The Lords rejected the Earl of Derby’s motion by a majority 
of 36 ; but, tlie day afterwards, a more formidable attack on the 
Government was made by Mr. Cobden in the House of Com- 
mons. The Conservatives and the Free Trade and Peace party 
were by their very nature antagonistic; but on this occasion the 
followers of Lord Derby and the friends of Mr, Cobden united 
in attacking the ministry, and the Peelites and ultra-Radicals 
gave their support. On the 26th of February, Mr. Cobden 
moved a resolution asserting that the papers laid on the table 
failed to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures 
resorted to at Canton in the affair of the Arrow, and that it was 
desirable to appoint a select committee to inquire into the state 
of our commercial relations with China. The debate lasted four 
nights. Lord John Russell opposed the Government, and Mr. 
Roebuck, who had given Lord Palmerston such uncompromising 
support in the Pacific business, and defended the bombardment 
of tlie Pirteus, objected to carrying out the principle in Chinese 
waters, and protested against the shelling of Canton. 

Mr. Disraeli supported the motion, and so did Mr, Gladstone. 
The latter spoke at considerable length, and with his usual 
earnestness. He said : “ If the House bas the courage to assert 
its prerogative and adopt the resoludon, it will pursue a course 
consistent at once with sound policy and the principles of strict 
justice." Religious considerations always influenced Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinions, and he referred to them in his argument; but 
the House preferred to discuss the matter on its legal and inter- 
national aspect, and the speaker continued : — 

“ As it seems to give offence, I will make no appeal to Christian principle!,, 
but I will appeal to that which is older than Christianity, to that which is 
broader than Christianity, because it extends in the world beyond Christi- 
anity, and to that which underlies Christianity, for Christianity chielly 
appeals to it — I appeal to that justice which binds man toman. . . . With 
every one of us it rests to show that this House, which is the first, the most 
ancient, and tlic noblest temple of freedom in the world, is also the temple of 
tliat everlasting justice without which freedom itself would only be a name, 
or only a curse to mankind. And I cherish the trust that when you, sir, 
rise in your place to-night to declare the numbers of the division from the 
chair which you adorn, the words which you .speak will go forth from the 
walls of the House of Commons as a message of British justice and wisdom to 
the farthest corner of the World,” 

Lord Palmerston put forth all his strength in reply; but the 
House was less easily moved than that which, seven yearj 
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before, listened to the defence of his Greek policy. He struck 
out vigorously as ever at all his opponents, but the phalanx was 
unbroken. He even reiterated the old charge against Mr. 
Gladstone, that he defended the acts of retaliation committed Ity 
the Chinese — a charge which, of course, nobody believed, and 
which Mr. Gladstone again indignantly denied. 'When the 
division took place there appeared, for the resolution, 2O3 ; 
against, 247 ; leaving the Ministry in a minority of 16. 

Lord Palmerston rvas not the man to take a beating in a spirit 
of resignation. He had arguments to support his action which 
the constituencies might accept, although they would have little 
vitality in the House of Commons. He advised her Majesty to 
dissolve the Parliament, then in the fifth year of its existence, 
and he appealed to the country. In his address to the electors 
of Tiverton, he adopted the tone of what the Americans know 
as spread-eagleism,” or “ high falutiit’.” There is an old 
theatrical legend that, once on a time, at the Portsmouth Theatre, 
a dull piece was dragging its slow length along, to the great dis- 
satisfaction of the sailors in the gallery ; and the leading actor, 
seeing how matters went, suddenly broke off a long speech, 
stepped to the footlights, and, striking an attitude, shouted, 
“And did not our gallant Nelson, at Trafalgar, beat the French 
raounseers ? ” It was not necessary to say more, for a hurricane of 
applause followed. In like manner, Palmerston did not attempt 
to defend the legality of the proceedings in China, but declared 
that “an insolent barbarian, wielding authority at Canton, 
violated the British flag, broke the engagements of treaties, 
offered rewards for the heads of British subjects in tliat part f)f 
China, and planned their destruction by murder, assassination, 
and poison.” The last words referred to a supposed attempt by 
a Chinese baker named AlUim to poison bread which be supplied 
for the household of Sir John Bo wring. lie was tried for the 
offence, but acquitted— a fact which did not prevent Palmerston 
nuking the most of the incident. 

The general election reversed the verdict of Parliament in the 
most emphatic and decisive manner. Men who, a few months 
before, had seemed to be almost the idols of their constituencies, 
whose seats appeared to be assured, if ever Ikvrliaraontary seats 
coil'd be so described, were ejected in favour of su|)porters of 
the Ministry. Mr. Cobden declined to offer himself again for 
tile West Riding of Yorkshire, and appeared as a candidate for 
Huddersfield, but was defeated. Mr. Bright, absent from 
England, suffering from severe illness, rvas rejected at Manches- 
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unsuccessful amendKient to remove the distinction between man 
and wife, and place the one on an equality with the other as to 
the right to obtain a dissolution of marriage. He also spoke i ( 
favour of Lord John Manners' amendment, to add to the grounds 
on which a wife might petition for dissolution of marriage that 
of adultery committed by the husband in the conjugal residence, 
an amendment accepted by Lord Palmerston. Mr. Gladstone 
then moved an amendment limiting the right of re-marriage of 
divorced persons to a civil contract before the registrar, with a 
view to avoid offending the conscientious scruples of clergyunen 
who might object to re-marry such persons. That amendment, 
however, was withdrawn in favour of another, assented to by the 
Government, which provided that no clergyman of the Church of 
England should be compelled to solemnize the marriage of any 
person whose previous marriage had been dissolved on the 
ground of his or her adultery. The Bill passed the third reading 
in the Commons on the 21st of August; but on the amendments 
being referred to the Lords, the Bill narrowly escaped rejection, 
for Lord P..edesd<\le moved that the amendments should be taken 
into consideration that day si.\ months, and that motion was only 
defeated by a majority of two. . The amendment of J.ord John 
Manners, supported by Mr. Gladstone, and accepted by Lord 
Palmerston, was, however, rejected; and, to that extent mutilated, 
the Bill was passed, and received the Royal assent. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 28th of August, soon after 
the news of the incidents of the Indian mutiny had reached this 
country ; and for a time Englishmen forgot all minor things in 
the excitement produced by that terrible event. 

The new year (1858) was marked at its opening by an event 
which led to memorable results in connection with llie English 
Administration. On the , 14th of January an attempt was made 
by Eelis Orsini, an Italian, to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon, 
by the explosion of three shells, in the streets of Paris, as the 
Emperor was on his way to the Opera, Napoleon escaped un- 
hurt, but two persons were killed, and many wounded. Orsini, a 
man of considerable ability and of good social position, had for 
fifteen years been connected with secret societies and revolu- 
tionary movements in Italy, and W'as associated with the chief 
leaders of reactionary movements. He had twice visited Eng- 
land, had been rvell received, and had there arranged tire mur- 
derous plot against the life of the French Emperor. The idea 
was entertained in Imperialist andmililary circles that the English 
people sympatliisecl witli the assassin and his associates, amrtIuU 



the English Government had been blanieably lax in perraitiing 
the conspiracy to be arranged. A congratulatory address to the 
Emperor from colonels of the French army, printed in theofhcial 
columns of the Moniteui\ displayed a great feeling of irritation. 
Some of the addresses demanded “an accorrnt from the land of 
impurity which contains the haunts of the monsters who are 
sheltered by its laws.” “Give the order, Sire,” said one, and 
we will pursue them even to their strongholds.” Another said, 
" Let the infamous haunts in w'hich machinations so infernal are 
planned be destroyed for ever.” 

Count Walevvski, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
addressed a despatch to M. de Persigny, the French ambassador 
in this country, for communication to our Government, in which 
he asked, “ Ought the right of asylum to protect sucii a state of 
things? Is hospitality due to as.<^a.ssins? Should English legis- 
lation serve to fiivour their designs and manoeuvres, and can it 
continue to protect persons who place themselves, by flagrant 
acts, without the pale of the common law, and e.'cpose themselves 
to the law of humanity ? " 

An address of congratulation to the Emperor on his escape 
having been presented by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
the City of London to M. de Persigny, the. ambassador said, in 
the course of his acknowledgments, “ If men in France were 
sufficiently infamous to recommend at their dubs, in their papers, 
in their writings of every kind, the assassination of a foreign 
sovereign, and actually to prepare its e.vecution, a French admi- 
nistration would not wait to receive the demands of a foreign 
Goveinraentj nor to see the enterprise set on foot.” 

There was great irritation on each side of the Channel. The 
French Imperialists were angry with us for giving a home to 
political refugees, some of whom might be conspirator.s and 
assassins ; and Englishmen generally warmly resented what they 
considered the dictatorial tone of the French despatches and. the 
warlike blustering of the French colonels. As to the suggestion 
that our law was imperfect, or imperfectly administered, English 
feeling on the subject may be described in homely fashion, “ .Let 
them look after their own laws, and leave ours alone,” Tlrcre 
was certiiinly a worse feeling between the two countries than there 
had been at anytime since the Prince de Joiitville, a dozen years 
before, had published his remarkable pamphlet speculating on 
the capabilities of England to resist invasion. 

When Parliament re-assembled, the indomitable Mr. Roebuck 
called attention to the expressions inth? addresses of the Frencl. 
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colonels and the tone of some of the speeches which had been 
made. He asked whether official notice had been taken of the 
matter, and whether any correspondence had passed between the 
English and French Governments with reference to atiy pvojiosi- 
tions for making changes in the criminal code of lhi.s cciintry. 
Lord Palnier.ston rejdied that a communication had been made by 
the Frencli rnini.ster to our ambassador in Paris, urging the 
Briti.sh Government to t.ake measures in that direction, but not 
pointing out any particular step to be taken. This reply was not 
considered saiislactory, especially as Lord Palmerston had already 
given notice that he should ask for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to conspiracy to commit murder. 

On the Sth of February, the Prime Minister introduced the 
Bill, the chief provision of which was to make conspiracy to 
commit murder within the United Kingdom a felony, punishable 
with penal servitude for five years, or imprisoninent, with hard 
labour, for three years. As the law stood, the offence was (ex- 
cept in Ireland) only a misdemeanour. The second clause of the 
Bill extended the same penalties to all who should “ incite, insti- 
gate, or solicit ” any other person to commit the offence. Lord 
Palmerston said, “ 1 cannot but think that the provisions of the 
Bill will have a decisive effect in deterring those who may wish 
to make this country a place where they may hatcli or concoct 
crimes of a disgraceful character, and, at all events, they will 
learn that they cannot do so without liability to punishment,” 

Mr. Kinglake, the future Ivstorian of the Crimean war, moved 
an amendment to the effect that it was inexpedient to legislate in 
compliance with the demands of Count Walewski’s despatch of 
the 3oih of January, until further information should be obtained. 

Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, said the intention of the 
Government was to make the law for England the .same as that 
for Ireland, and to mitigate the latter when the offence was a 
felony, subject to the highest punishment. Referring to the 
e.xpi'ession of feeling in France, he read a later despatch from 
Count Walewski, in which it was stated that the colonels' acidies.s 
had been jxiblished in the Moniteur by an inadvertence, which 
the Emperor greatly regretted. Ultimately Mr. Kinglake with- 
drew his amendment, and the House assented to the introduction 
of the Bill by a majority of exactly 200, the nurr.bcrs being 299 
to 99- 

Lord Palmerston, with all his experience and shrewdness, was 
perhaps a little misled by the success he had obtained so far. 
There was a fierce battle to come and a defeat to be sustained, 
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Wlien the Bill came up for the second reading, on the 19th of 
Februar)', Mr. Milner Gibson moved an amendment which, after 
expressing the detestation of the House of such guilty enterprises 
as the conspiracy against the life of the French Emperor, went 
on to say, “ The House is ready at all times to assist in remedy 
ing any defects in the criminal law which, after due investigation, 
are proved to exist ; but it cannot but regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government (previously to wanting the House to amend the laws 
relating to conspiracy at the present time) have not felt it to bo 
their duty to make some reply to the despatch received from the 
French Government." 

Mr. Disraeli, representing the opposition, supported the amend- 
ment ; and in the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone made a 
powerful sjteech against the Bill. He said : 

" These tiroes are grave for liberty. We live in lire nineteenth century. 
We talk of progress. We believe that we are advancing, but can any man of 
al)seivation who has vvaicbed the events of the last few year.s ia Europe liave 
failed to perceive that there is a movement, indeed, but a downward and backward 
movement ? There are a few spots on which institutions that claim our sympathy 
still e.vist and flourish. They are secondary places, nay, they are almost the 
holes and corners of Europe so far as mete material greatness is concerned, 
,allhoug,h their moral greatness will, I trust, ensure them long prosperity and 
happiness. But in these limes more than ever docs responsibility centre Ujjon 
the institutions of England ; upon her principles, upon her laws, and upon her 
governors. Then I say that a measure passed by this House of Commons— the 
chief hope of freedom— which attempts to establish a moral compliciiy be- 
tween us and those who seek safety in repressive measures, will be a blow 
and a discouragement to that sacred cause in every country in the world.” 

The second reading of ihe Bill was lost; but not hy a very 
large majority. Four hundred and forty-nine members went into 
the lobby, and the numbers were 215 for the Bill and 234 against 
— majority 19. The “Noes” included 146 Conservatives, 84 
Liberals, and 4 Peelites — Gladstone, Graham, Canlweli, and 
Sidney Herbert. Mr. Gibson’s amendment was carried without 
a division. The majority was not immense, but, like the wound 
given by Tybalt, ia “Romeo and Juliet,” it was “enough "for 
the Meiculio of the Ministry, and Palmerston could say, “I 
have it, soundly too.” He had lost popularity as well as Parlia- 
mentary confidence. A few mouths before, when he talked about 
insolent barbarians violating the British flag, he w'as the hero of 
the hour; but now when suspected of himself cringing to a 
foreign Emperor, at no time a favourite in this country, the 
popular voice was against him. On the 20th of February he 
announced the resignation of himself and colleagues. 
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Tlie new Ministerial arrangements, entrusted to tlie Earl of 
HerLy, were completed by the 35th. Mr. Disraeli resumed office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his great financial rival, Mr. 
Gladstone, was invited to enter the Cabinet as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. He was not disposed, however, to cast in his 
lot with the Conservatives, for between their political doctrines 
and hi.s the line of division was becoming more and more 
marked. 

One of the earliest subjects which engaged the attention of 
Parliament was the seizure of a mail steamer, the Cagliari, be- 
longing to Genoa, by the Neapolitan Government. A number of 
men, belonging to the revolutionary party then so active in Italy, 
had embarked on board the steamboat, and when well out at sea, 
had forcibly taken possession of it, and compelled the captain to 
steer for Ponza, where the Neapolitan prison was broken open, 
and about 40Q political and other prisoners released. The des- 
peradoes having left the vessel, the captain directed his course to 
Naples, with the intention of making the authorities acquainted 
with what had occurred ; but was met by a Neapolitan squadron. 
The Cagliari was boarded, and all hinds taken into custody, 
among them being two Englishmen, named Watt and Park, who 
were imprisoned m dungeons where one became very ill, and the 
other lost his reason. This occurred in June, 1S57, but some 
time elapsed before the particulars were known in England. 

In March, 1858, Mr. Kinglake brought the matter before the 
Plouse of Commons. He stated that two British subjects were 
wrongfully imprisoned, and made to suffer great hardships, on the 
plea that they awaited trial, and he asked if any correspondence 
on the subject could be produced. Shortly before Lord Palmer- 
ston quitted office, the attention of the Foreign Office had been 
directed to the subject, and it was at first supposed that the cap- 
ture had taken place in Neapolitan w.aters, and that consequently 
the authorities were within their legal right j and Mr. Disraeli," the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new Ministry — -not, probably, 
being aware at the time that it had been discovered the steamer 
at the time of the capture was in neutral waters, beyond tlie 
jurisdiction of Naples — could promise nothing more than that 
care should be taken that the men were speedily tried, and have 
justice. Along debate ensued j and perhaps there were some 
who wished that Palmerston was once more at the Foreign Office 
to administer a little advice of the Pirscus and Canton kind to 
the Government of King Bomba. Mr. Gladstone spoke at some 
length. He said : “ I confess it will be with pain, astonishment, 
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and shame, I shall find that the duty of vindicating the law of 
nations and the rights of Englishmen, even by accident, has 
fallen into tlie hands of feeble Sardinia, and has not been tahen 
up by powerful England herself.” Ultimately the Neapolitan 
Governtnent released the men, gfiving ,^3,000 as compensation 
for their illegal detention. 

I.ord Palmerston had, in February, obtained permission, by 
31810 173, to introduce a Bill for transferring the government of 
India from the East India Company to the Crown ; .■nid it still 
stood for second reading. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the 26th of March, introduced a Government Bill having the 
same object. Lord John Russell suggested that the Bill should 
not be proceeded with, but that resolutions should be proposed 
in Committee of the whole Plouse, by which means there would 
be a practical consultation between the Queen’s Ministers and 
the House of Commons on the principiles of the future govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Disraeli accepted the suggestion, which was 
approved of by Lord Palmerston, who said the government of 
India was far too important a mrtter to be made the shuttlecock 
of political parties. A few days afterwards the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer submitted fourteen resolutions. 

Some of the resolutions were unavailingly opposed by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, on the 7th of June, moved as an amendment, 
“ That, regard being had to the position of affairs in India, it is 
expedient to constitute the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, by an Act of the present Session, to be a Council for 
administering the affairs of India in the name of Pier Majesty, 
under the superintendence of a responsible Minister, until the 
end of the next session of IMrliament.” In oinposing one of the 
resolutions he had said that, notwithstanding some errors, the 
Court of Directors had been practically a body protecting the 
people of India, and he could not see in the plan of the Govern- 
ment any advantages. Besides, the business of the Session 
would not allow sufficient time for the discussion of all the im- 
portant subjects involved. He was evidently averse to the 
abolition of the governing power of the old Company ; but his 
amendment tvas rejected by' 285 to no. 

He afterw'ards moved the addition of a clause, accepted by the 
Ministry, providing that, “ except for repelling actual invasion, or 
under other .sudden and urgent necessity, Her M-ajesty’s forces 
in the East Indies shall not be employed beyond the external 
frontier of her Majesty’s Indian possessions, without the consent 
of Paiiianient to the purposes thereof.” This clause was frequently 
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referred to in after days. An India Bill, founded on the resolu- 
tions, was brought in by Lord Stanley, passed with very li’tle 
opposition, and received the Royal assent on the and of 
August. 

The first Budget of the new Ministry was introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the ipth of April, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not subject it to hostile criticism, but expressed a hope 
that Government would not lose sight of their obligations to 
the country in respect to the income-tax and the reduction of 
expenditure. 

There was a remanent of the Crimean War in the position of the 
Danubian Principalities — Wallachiaand Moldavia. By the 22nd 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, the two Principalities had 
been guaranteed in all their privileges and immunities by the 
great Powers. They now desired the privilege of self-govern- 
ment ; and on the 4th of May Mr. Gladstone moved that an 
address be presented to her Majesty expressing an earnest hope 
that just weight might be given to the wishes of the people, ex- 
pressed through their representatives elected in conformity with the 
Treaty of Paris, If, he argued, the provinces were united, a 
living b.iriier would be interposed between Russia and Turkey, 
and the union would not have the slightest effect upon the Otto- 
man Empire, which had not, and never had, the sovereignty of 
the Principalities. The bonds of the people, in their relation to 
Turkey, were, he said, “only silken bonds, if they consisted only 
of the payment of a moderate sum of money, and the acknow- 
ledgtneiit of a nominal supremacy. Their relation to Turkey 
leaves about everything that a people can most earnestly desire. 
Their personal liberties, the power of self-government, and legis- 
lation are entirely theirs. In the Principalities the feeling is 
favourable to Turkey, and the reason why it is favourable is, not 
that the people are inclined to the creed or the institutions of 
Turkey, but that the relation between the countries is one founded 
upon a liberal basis, and that there has been no sensible collision 
of interests between them.” These words were uttered only three 
A cars after the conclusion of the Crimean War, when the feeling 
against Russia had hardly subsided, and the “bag and baggage” 
theory had not been developed. The motion for an address did 
not meet the approval of the House, being rejected by a major ity 
of I yS (252 to 1x4). 

Almost the only other occasion on which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke at any length in the Session of 1858 (which came to 
an end on the 2nd of August) was on the ist of June, when he 
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supported a resolution in support of the project for niakiiig the 
Suez Canal. 

In the latter part of the autumn the political world was startled 
by the announcement that Mr. Gladstone had accepted from 
Lord Derby the appointment of Lord High Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary to the Ionian Islands. The Saturday Review expressed 
the astonishment very generally felt : — 

"What good U Corfu to derive from Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Gladstone 
fi'oui Corfu ? To the question of Cui bonot or, Who is to profit hy tlie appoint- 
ment? Hr. Disr.ielt probably considers that he can give a satisfactory 
answer. To buy off, or to seem to buy off, a dangerous riv.al or formidable 
oiiponent— eftecliiig tlie purchase at the low price of a remote personal interest 
—is a transaction entirely in the spirit of that political philosophy which is 
evpouncled in tlie page.s of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ . . : Mr. Gladstone's paradoxical, 
or tme.xpected, detenninalion to accept olfice under Lord Derby lia.s nssiirecily 
rot arisen froni any vulgar calculation of conscious .selfishness. Romanic 
sympathy for a church which he misunderstands, and for a race with wliich be 
has no practical acquaintance, an intelligihle longing to escape for a time from 
party struggles at liome, and an honourable ambition of acquiring fame in an 
untried career, may explain a course which seems equally at variance with 
public policy and with personal interest.'' 

The acceptance of the appointment was supposed by some to 
indicate an intention on the part of Mr. Gladstone to unite with 
the Conservative party 3 but all such speculations were ill-founded. 
It seems to have been by the influence of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who had succeeded Lord Stanley as Colonial Secretary, 
tliat Mr, Gladstone was offered the appointment, which involved 
no compromise of political opinions, but was for the purpo.se of 
an inquiry for which Mr. Gladstone's studies, sympathies, and 
eminent position peculiarly qualified him. Some montlis before, 
when Lord Palmerston was in office, Sir John Young, Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands (which had been, since 1S15, 
under British protectorate), had forwarded two despatches to the 
Colonial Office, recommending the abandonment of the protec- 
torate in all the islands, except Corfu, to be retained as a military 
post. Whatever the Palmerston Ministry might have thought 
about the project, they kept their opinions to themselves, and 
the despatch might have remained unknown to the public if, on 
the principle, it would seem, that all is fair in love, law, and 
journalism, a person, who had access to the library of the Colonial 
effice, had not obtained a copy surreptitiously— “ Convey, the 
wise it call,” s.iid Antient Pistol — and forwarded it to the Daily 
News, ill which the despaitch appeared soon afier the prorogation 
pf Parliament, in the autumn of 1858. The ingenious, if not 
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ingenuous, purveyor of information was prosecuted, and appeared 
at the Old Bailey, but was acquitted on a point of law, namely, 
that the offence did not amount to felonyq as ch-arged in the 
indictment. 

It was a matter of notoriety that there was a strong feeling on 
the part of many of the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands in 
favour of a union with Greece, a kindred nationality; and now 
that it was announced to the world that official representations 
on the sul)joct had been made to the British Government, it was 
a!mo.st a necessity that some action should be taken on the 
matter; and the appointment of a Commissioner of high reputa- 
tion and independent position was an obvious and creditable 
course to pursue. 

On the agth of November, Mr. Gladstone arrived at Corfu 
and met with an enthusiastic reception. The popular impression 
seems to have been that he was empowered to make arrange- 
ments for the desired annexation with Greece. On the 3rd of 
December he addressed the Senate in explanation of the object 
of his. mission, which, he said, avoided every ulterior , question 
that could derog.ite from the relation in which, by the consent of 
so many great States, England and the Ionian Islands have been 
reciprocally pkeed. “The liberty guaranteed by the Treaties 
of Paris and by the lonitm law are, in the eyes of Her Majesty 
sacred. On the other h.ind, the purpose for which she has sent 
me is not to inquire into the British protectorate, but to examine 
in what rvay Great Britain may most honourably and amply dis- 
charge the obligations which, for purposes European and Ionian 
rather than British, she has contracted." 

- On the 37th of January, 1859, the members of the Ionian 
Legislative Assembly passed a resolution in liivour of union with 
Greece. Mr. Gladstone advised the Assembly to proceed in the 
usual way, by petition, memorial, or representation to the pro- 
tecting Power; The Home Ministry advised her Majesty to 
decline to grant the prayer of the petition, and Mr Gladstone, his 
mission tmled, returned to England. General Sir Henry Storks, 
a soldier of great experience and administrative ability, was ap- 
pointed Lord High Commissioner. The Legislative Assembly 
continued its agitation for annexation ; and in May, 1864, the 
desired result was obtained. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOMERIC INVESTIGATIOMS. 

In one respect the visit to the “Isles of Greece'' h.id probably 
an espcxial cluinii for Mr. Gladstone. Erom .a very early age 
he had given himself with imaginative enthusiasin to Homeric 
studies. To his scholarly taste the work of textual and hi-storica! 
criticism was peculiarly adapted ; his vigorous imagination de- 
lighted to realise the great actions and the great events of the 
Plomeric narrative j and his religious instinct appreciated the 
recognition of the alliance of the divine and human which is 
concealed from common view behind the mythological veil. 
He believed in the individuality of Homer from internal evidence, 
although the personal poet is lost in the mists gathered around 
the ages which have passed away ; and he sought to identify the 
scenes of the great epic, to trace with some approach to certainty 
the limits of the world known to the poet, and to tell us some- 
tiling of the manner in which his poems were preserved to 
posterity. For sixty years or more Homer has been to Glad- 
stone what Horace was to a genial, but much inferior man, who, 
in one of his best moods, said — 

“ In chiWliood. I prattled about him, 

In youth he w.as ever my charm ; 

In manhood I ne’er went without him, 

In age he lies under my arm.” 

If, in Sicily, Mr. Gladstone could trace the steps of Virgil, fat 
more clearly could he recognise in the islands of the Greek sea 
the influences which inspired or aided tlie muse of Homer, 
The glorious skies, the Mediterranean waves, heating on rocks 
and sandy shores, the rich verdure, the mountains and caves, 
were there. A less scholastic mind than that of Mr. Gladstone, 
imbued so richly with classical lore that the past is almost as 
vivid a reality as the present, a less vigorous imagination, might 
have indulged a vision of the lonely Penelope of Ithaca and 
the wandering Odysseus, or of galleys filled with armed legions, 
de.sci ibed in the famous catalogue of the ships in the second book 
of the “ Iliad,” making way through devious channels amid the 
cluster of islands to the Asian Troad, where, in Ilium, the 
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beauteous Helen, tbe stolen wife of Menelaus of Sparta, was a 
captive. 

Qiiittlnp; for a time the records of the remarkable political 
career of i\Ir. Gladstone, we may fitly devote a few pages to a 
notice of the results of his studies in “Homerology,” as he 
style,? it. A brief summary of the conclusions he has arrived at 
respecting the personal history of Homer, and an analysis of the 
great epics, are given in a little book — one of the popular 
“Literature Primers,” published in i8j8. The year before his 
visit to the Ionian Islands he had given to the world, “ Place of 
Homer in Classical Education and Historical Inquiry,” and in 
the year of his visit (1858), “ Studies of Ploiner and the Homeric 
Age." In 1S69 appeared “Juventus Mundi; the Gods and 
Men of the Homeric Age,” and, so recently as 1876, when for a 
brief space he rested from Parliamentary labouns, and hoped to 
pass the remainder of his life in learned leisure, appeared 
“Homeric Synchionisra,” and “An Inquiry into the Time and 
Place of Elomer.” AVe do not propose to attempt a close and 
analytical criticism of these works ; it will be sufficient for our 
pre.sent purpose to indicate generally ilie conclusions the author 
has arrived at. He probably hopes that he may be enabled to 
continue the work ; at any rate there is a significant hint in a 
passage in the “ Plomer ” of the “ Literature Primers ” series : — 

“ Unlaipp’b'' the full contents of the poems liave never yet tjeen metliodi- 
cally sulimtuecl to llie world, so as to allow of a comprclieii.sive consicleraiion 
of tlieir wide range, their variety, and their very extensive coherence in detail. 
Even Germ.'in sedulity lias until the present lime sliiunk from thi.s task, and 
the world has been contented liiilierto with .slight and imperfect iltorts, 
iJr. Buckliolz, of Erfurt, has at length confronted the enterprise, and hag 
already published two volumes of Homeyisihe Recihen. One ■En^Ushuimi, at 
hail, has a similar umitrtaking in hand.'' 

Mr. Gladstone, as we have stated, believes in the personality 
of Plomtr, and rejects the theories advanced by the German 
Professor, Frederick Augustus Wolf, and others, that the “Iliad” 
is a compilation of ballads by various authors, embodying national 
tradition, and not the work of one mind. “ Over and above 
correspondence of tangible particulars,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“ there is what I must call an unity of atmosphere in the 
poems, such as I believe has never been achieved by forgery or 
imitation.” Homer — which he does not understand strictly as 
the proper name of the poet, but rather as a generic term imply- 
ing author — was born, he thinks, shortly before the Trojan war, or 
during the war. The much vexed question of the place of his 
nativity, “Scio’s rocky isle," or elsewhere, he leaves a,s unsolved 
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and comparatively unimportant. In “Homeric Synchronisiii," 
he maintains that the historical and ethnological situation in the 
“ Iliad ” and the “ Odyssey ” is such that we are able to lix the 
date of the Trojan Avar, and also of the poems, witit appro-xiinale 
certainty, “ to the satisfaction of all reasonable minds.” Thi.s 
evidence (and a confirmation is afforded by Egyptian insci i[nions) 
justifies him in supposing that the overthrow of Troy took 
])lace some time between 1286 and 1226 d.c. He thinks, too, 
that the site of Troy, or Ilium, was discovered by Dr. Schliemaun 
when (iS7r-3‘) he excavated the hill of Hissarlik, 

In “ Juventus Mundi,’' he says of Homer: — 

“ He has .supplied u.s with a more complete picture of tlie Greek, or, as lie 
would probalily say, of the Achaian people of his lime, tium any other autlior 
— it might almost he .said, th.an any numher of aulliors have supplied with 
reference to any other age and people. . . . He was not only the glory and 
delight, but he w.is, in a great degree, the {oit-tes, the ‘ maker ' of his 
nation,” 

In the “ Literature Primer,” he says of the Homeric poems ; — 

“They, and the manners they describe, constitute a woild of their own, 
and are severed by a sea of time, whose breadtli has not been ceitainly 
measured, from the firmly set continent of recorded tradition and contiimons 
fact. In ibi.T sea they lie, as a great island. And in this island we find not 
merely details of events, but a scheme of hnman life and character complete 
in all its parts. W'e are introduced to man in every relation of which he is 
capable, in every one of his acts, devices, institutions ; in tlie entire circle of 
his experience. There is no other author whosecase is analogous lo his, nr 
of whom it can be said that the study of him is not a mere matter of literary 
criticism, hut is a full study of life in every one of its departments.” 

Some readers maybe disposed to ask, after peru.siug the ]a,'t 
sentence, whether Shakspere is quite unknown to Mr. Gladstone. 
The information contained in the Homeric poems is, he tells us, 
“ of tlie utmost interest, and even of great moment ” — 

“It introduces to ns, in the very beginning of their experience, the most 
gifted people in the world, and enables us to judge how they became such as 
ill later times ive know them ; how they began lo be fitted to discharge the 
splendid part allotted to them in shaping the destinies of the world. And 
this picture is exhibited with such a fulness both of parlicular.s .and vital 
force, that perhaps never in any country has an age been so completely placed 
upon record.” 

As a man of strong religious convictions, and profoundly in- 
terested in tlie spiritual progress of humanity, Mr. Gkidstune 
naturally and earnestly directed his attention to the principles 
which underlay the actual faith of the ancient Greeks. Iloiner 
lived at a time when the worship of the greater deities of the old 
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Pelasgian system had been superseded, and that of smaller 
divinities had succeeded, and when worship was localised. He 
“liad to exercise his plastic power as a poet upon traditions 
which he found ready at hand;’’ and some of these traditions he 
embodied with wonderful power. The strength of the Olympic, 
or liighcst form of localised religion, 

“ Lay in its beauty . . . and probably we could not name, in aUliunian 
experience, a more signal instance of the vast power of the imagination Uian 
is to be found in the long life and the e.xtencled influences of the Greek 
religion. It found a way to the mind of man through hi.s .sympathies and 
propensities, Iloiner rcilected upon his Olympos tlie ideas, pas.sioiis, amt 
appetites known to us all, with such a force that they became with him the 
paramount power in the con.struction of the Greek religion. This hum.anit.a- 
rian element gradually subdued to itself all that it found in Greece of tra- 
ditions already recogmsed, wliether primitive or modern, whether Hellenic, 
Pelasgian, or foreign. The governing idea of the clmracter of deity in Homer 
is a nature essentially human, with the addition of unmeasured power.” 

In another passage he says ; — 

“ During twelve or fourteen hundred years, it [the Olympian sj-stem] was 
the religion of the most thongittful, the most fruitful, the most energetic por- 
tion of tlie human race. It yielded to Christianity alone. . . . Even within 
what maybe called our own time, the Olympian religion has exercised a 
fascination altogether e.vlraordinary over the mind of Goethe, who must be 
regarded as standing in the very first rank of the greatest mind.s of tlie latest 
centuries. The Olympian religion, liowever, owes periwps a.s large a sli.are of 
it.s triumphs to its depraved accommodations as to its excellences. Yet an 
instrument so durable, potent, and clastic must certainly have had a purpose 
to servo. Let us consider for a moment what it may have been. We have 
seen how closely, and in how many ways, it bound humanity and deity 
together. As regarded matters of duly and virtue, not to speak of tliat 
highest form of viriiie which is called holiness, this union was effected mainly 
by lowering the divine clement. But as regarded all other functions of onr 
nature, outside the domain of life, and God-ward, all llio functions which are 
■summed up in what Sr. Paul calls the flesh and the mind, the psychic and 
the bodily life, the tendency of. the system was to exalt the human element, 
by proposing a model of beauty, strength, and wisdom, in ail their combina- 
tions, so elevated that the effort to attain them required a continual upward 
strain. It made divinity attainable, and thus it effectually directed the 
thought and aim of man ‘along the line of limitless desires.’ Such a 
scheme of religion, though failing grossly in the government of the 
passions, and in upholding the standard of moral dutie.s, tended powerfully 
to produce a lofty self-respect, and a large, free and varied conception of 
humanity. It ra.anife.sted itself in schemes of notable discipline for mind and 
body, indeed of a lifelong education : and these habits of mind and action had 
their marked results (to omit many other greatnesses) in a philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art whidi rem.ain to this day unrivalled or unsurpassed. Tlie 
sacred fire, indeed, th.at was to touch the mind and heart of man from above 
was in prep.ar.ition elsewhere. Within the shelter of the hills that stand 
about Jerii.salem, the great Archetype of the spiritual excellence and purifica- 
tion of man was to be produced and matured. But a body, as it were, was to 
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be made ready for this angelic soul. Anri, as when some splendid edifice is 
to be raised, its diversified materials are brought froni this quarter and from 
that, according as nature and man favour their production, so did the wisdom 
of God, with slow but ever sure device,, cause to ripen amidst the several 
races best adaiated for the work the several parts of the noble corporeal fabric 
of a Christian manhood and a Christian civilisation. ‘ The Icings of Tharsi.s 
and of the isles shall give presents : the kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring 
gifts.’ Kvery worker was, with or without his knowledge and hi.s will, to 
contribute to the work. And among these an appropriate part w'as tints 
a.ssigned both to the Greek people and to what I have termed the Olympian 
religion.” 

Mr. Gladstone admits, that Hebrew tradition, the e.xpectatioii of 
a Redeemer at once human and divine, favoured the anthropo- 
morphic principle, and “laid a basis for the entire sy.stem, by 
annexing the glory of Divine attributes to the corpoteal form of 
man.” The familiar belief of the intercourse of God with the 
patriarchs was, he thinks, equally favourable to the principle, 
which “ readily adapts itself to, if, indeed, it does not require, the 
use of a form approaching, at least, to the human type.” 

Ill the “Studies of Plorner and the Homeric Age ” Mr. Glad- 
stone lays great stress upon these points, and his views excited 
considerable controversy. He soys ; — 

“The general view which will be given in these pages of the Homeric 
Theo-Mytliology is as follows : — That its Uusis is not to be found either in 
any mere human in.stinct gradually building it up from the ground, or in the 
already formed system of any other nation of antiquity, but that its true point 
of origin lies in the ancient Theistic and Messianic traditions wliicli we know 
to have sulisisted among the patriarch.s, and which their kin and contem- 
poriifieR must have carried with them as they dispersed, although their 
original warmth and vitality could not but fall into a course of gradual eflliix, 
with tlie gradually widening distance from their source. To travel beyond 
the reach of the ray.? proceeding from that source was to make the first de- 
cisive step from religion to mythology. To this divine tradition tliere were 
added, in rank abundance, elements of merely human fabrication, winch, 
while intruding themselves, could not but also extrude the liiglier and prior 
parts of religion.” 

In another part of the work he says : — 

“Those wlio have found in Homer the elements of religions tmth have 
resorted to the far-fetched and very e.xtravagant .suppo.sition that he had 
learnedlhemfrom the contemporaiy Hebrews, or from Uie l.aw of Moses. ... 
Few, comparatively, have been inclined to recognise , iu the Homeric poems 
tlie vestige.s of a real traditional knowledge, derived from the epocli wlien tlie 
covenant of God with man, and the promise of a Messiah, had not yet fallen 
Within the contracted form of Judaism for shelter, but entered more or less 
into the common consciousness, and formed a part of the patrimony, of the 
human race. But surely there is nothing improbable in the supposition that 
iti the poema of Ilomer such vestiges may he found. Every recorded form of 
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society bears some traces of those by ivhich it lias been preceded ; and in 
that highly primitive form which Homer has been the instrument of embalm- 
ing for all posterity the law of general reason obliges us to search for elemenis 
and vestiges belonging to one more primitive still. . . , Standing next to the 
patriarchal historie.s of Holy Scripture, why shoukl it not bear, how can it 
not bear, traces of the religion under which the patriarchs lived ? ” 

Whatever corruptions may have entered into the Greek mytli- 
ology, even in Homer’s time, “ the system of government was 
addressed, in the main, to good ends. It exhibited, generally 
speaking, tliougli in an imperfect, yet in a real manner, supreme 
power, as real and active on behalf of truth, justice and humanity.” 
Referring generally to Greek literature and philosophy, Mr, 
Gladstone admits that 

“ It is quite idle for modern theorists to suppose that we can dispense with 
Iheir (the Greeks’) aid, or shake off what some would call a thraldom. This 
could only be done by going back to a state which, whatever its equipments 
in certain respects, would he, in essential points, one nearer to barbarism than 
that tvhidi we now hold. The work of the Greeks has been done once for 
all, and for all mankind. Regarding more closely their office in the great 
designs of Providence for the education of man, we may say at large that it 
was to supply a special school, in which the whole intellect of the iiulWltlxial 
man should be trained.” 

The writings of Mr. Gladstone on this subject have been gene- 
rally acknowledged by scholars to be valuable contributions to 
Homeric literature ; but, of course, all his conclusions have not 
been accepted, especially by German critics. At home, the 
Edinburgh Eevim, in an article on the “ Studies of Homer and 
the Homeric Age,” highly praised the taste and feeling displayed, 
while dissatisfied with the volumes as a critical essay ; — “ A more 
attractive composition on the one hand, so far as taste and 
feeling are concerned, one more unsatisfactory, on the other, as 
a critical essay, the product of accurate learning, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine. Under the first point of view, the volumes 
well deserve the great admiration, not to say enthusiasm, which 
they have excited, especially among younger and fresher readers ; 
but, in their learned aspect, rve cannot regard them as anything 
but monuments of ingenuity wastefully expended, and, as usual 
in such case.s, and Aviih such writers, the cleverest parts are pre- 
cisely the most unconvincing.” 

That so active a politician as Mr. Gladstone should escape a 
little badinage re.specting his classical investigations was scarcely 
likely, The Edinburgh Review smiled at his defence of Hebe, 
“that primitive Traviata,” and asked, “Does not the smile 
become broader still when we find the old Pagan poet pressed 
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into the service of the Parliamentary corps with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been acting during recent sessions? — when a negative 
authority is squeezed out of him against the ‘ poor invention ot 
divorce’ ? or, stranger yet, when the copiousness of his vocabulary 
in distinguishing different degrees of relationsliip by affinity i.s 
shown to indicate that, if he had lived, he would have voted in 
decided opposition to Lord Bury on the question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister?" 

klomer is not the only classical author who has enjoyed the 
attention of Mr. Gladstone. In iS6r, in conjunction with I.ord 
Lyttelton, he published a small volume of translations, his con- 
tributions to the book including translations of passages from the 
“ Agamemnon ’’ of .dischylus, the “ Iliad,” and the Odes of 
Horace and Catullus. l,atin and Greek readings from Dante 
and Manzoni were added. In noticing this volume, the lidin- 
burgh said : “ In translating poetry of a high class, he takes rank, 
beyond the possibility of controversy, in the forefront of the very 
best translators." 

Literature, however, is but an episode in the life of Mr. Glad- 
stone, however much he may have desired to make it a very 
prominent feature. He is always scholarly, well-informed, clear- 
headed, and accurate ; a master of all mere forms of composition j 
but seeming to lack the fine instinct, the emotional suscepti- 
bility, the unconscious mastery of language as an instrument cf 
thought, which mark the really great writer. As in his oratory, 
so in his writings, there are fluency, force, rhetorical ornament, 
but little fancy, and few phrases that will live for ages in crystal 
clearncs.s and epigrammatic vigour. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THK CO^^SERVATIVE REVORM IlILl.. 

The siiecial feaUire of the opening; of the -Se.ssion of 1S59 was 
the inti'oiiuction of the Conservative Reform Bill, by tlie Ch in- 
cellorofthe Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone Ind returned from the 
Ionian Isles, and dismissing, for a time, from his mind the blue 
.Egean and its poetical associations, prepared himself to e.xamine 
the provisions of tlie new measure. Unlike Lord John Russell, 
he entertained no “ finality” views, and did not regard the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 as a masterpiece, to endure for all time, But, 
as we shall see, he felt something like a lingering respect for 
something that Ivid been destroyed by that enactment. 

On the 28th of February, Mr. Di.sraeli brought in the Bill, 

. which he cspiained had a tendency to ” l.ateral ’’ representation ; 
that is, extended the suffrage sideways at its existing levels. He 
said, "The House ought to represent not only numbers and 
: property, but all the interests of the country, and these interests 

were often analogous and competing The object of 

representation was to present a mirror of the mind of the country, 
its agriculture, its commerce, its profe.s.sional ability.” Ministers, 
ha explained, did not propose to alter the limits of the franchise, 
but to introduce into boroughs a new kind of franchise, founded 
upon pensonal property, and to give a vote to persons having 
property to the amount ofj^io a. year in the Funds, Bank Stock, 
or East India Stock. A person having j^6o in a savings’ bank 
would, under the Bill, be an elector for the borough in wliich he 
resided, as well as the recipient of a pension in the naval, military, 
and civil services amounting to .420 a year. Dwdler.s in a 
portion of a house, the aggreg.ite value of which was a year, 
should be entitled to vote. T’he suffrage would also be conferred 
upon graduates of the Universities, ministers of religion, members 
of the legal profession and of the medical body, and certain 
schoolmasters, It was proposed also to make the suffrage 
identical in towns and counties; by giving to counties a ^10 
franchise, 20,000 voters would be added to the constituencies. 
Polling papers might be substituted for the present mode cf 
voting. 'J'lie Bill proposed that there should be a West Yorko 
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shire, a North-West Yorkshire, and a South Yorkshire ; and that 
sixteen small boroughs now returning two members each, should 
in future return only one. The seats thus vacated would be 
appropriated by giving four to Yorkshire (as newly divided), 
two to South Lancashire, two to Middle.sex (a new constituency 
to include Chelsea and Kensington), and eight towns — ILartle- 
pool, Birkenhead, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Barnsley, Staley- 
bridge, Croydon, and Gravesend — should be enfranchised. In 
a genuine vein of Disiaelian grim humour, the Chancellor of th (3 
Exchequer consoled the members for the small boroughs who 
would be deprived of their seats, by the .suggestion that “it 
would be an admirable opportunity for a display of patriotism, 
an opportunity seldom offered by the circumstances and occasions 
of society.” 

The introduction of the Bill caused a split in the Cabinet. 
Mr. \\''alpole, the Home Secretary, and Mr. Henley, President of 
the Board of Trade, resigned, on the ground that they could not 
accept the lowering of the county franchise, which Mr. Walpole 
described as a dangerous innovation, and Mr. Henley as fatal to 
the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. Baxter, member for Montrose, moved “That it is expe- 
dient to consider the law relating to the representation of the 
people in England, Scotland, and Ireland, not separately, but in 
one measure.’’ One of the clauses of the Bid proposed to take 
away from freeholders in boroughs the franchise by which they 
were entitled to vote for counties. This was very unpalatable, 
not only to Liberals, but to many Conservatives. So strongly 
expressed was the feeling of opposition, that Ministers made a 
concession by giving notice of the introduction of a clause by 
which freeholders in boroughs should have the option of being 
placed on the borough or county register, but not on both. 

When the Bill came on for the second reading, on the 20th of 
March, Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment, “That the 
House is of opinion that it is neither just nor politic to interfere 
in the manner proposed by the Bill with the freehold franchise as 
hitherto exercised in counties in England and Wales ; and that 
no re-adjustment of the franchise will satisfy the House or the 
country which does not provide for a greater c.xten.sion of the 
suffrage in cities and boroughs than is contemplated by the 
present measure.” 

I^ord Stanley, on behalf of the Government, said the amend- 
ment would, if carried, be fatal to the Bill. 

'J’he debate was vigorous and prolonged. On the 20th of 
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March, the sixth night, Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill, especially approving of that part of 
it which related to the redistribution of seats. He would have 
voted for the resolution proposed by Lord John Russell, but he 
found only a limited agreement among the Liberal leaders, and if 
the resolution were carried, the Opposition would pursue .separate 
courses. Previous Governments had fiiiled to carry a Reform 
Bill, and now there was a golden opportunity, which should not 
be lost. He concurred in nearly everything that laid been said 
again.st the Bill; but thought amendments might be made in 
committee. “I cannot,” he said, “be a party to the dis- 
franchisement of the county freeholders residing in boroughs. [ 
cannot be a party to the uniformity of the franchise, I cannot 
be a party to a Reform Bill which does- not lower the suffrage in 
boroughs.” It tvas in this speech that he made his remarkable 
defence of the small nomination boroughs, which advanced 
reformers described as a political scandal : — 

“I must franlvly Q«n it appears to me tli.it to proceed far in the dis- 
franchisement of small boroughs is a comsc injuiiniis to the efficiency of the 
House of Commons, You must not consider in this ni.itter the question only 
of the electors. You must consider quite as much who are likely to be elected. 
... I am MO great lover of small constituencies, and it never was my lot to 
sit for one. the same time, small constituencies uiidoubleclly tend to 
answer the greaf purpose of a representative system, in securing its diversity 
and completeness. If you have nothing but large and populous bodies to 
return your members of P.irliaiiient, ilieii, as recent e.-cperieiice seems, I am 
sorry to say, in a great degree to prove, local interests and local inflaeiices 
will upon the whole prevail, and you will not find it possible to introduce 
.adequately into the House the race of men by whom the government of the 
country is to be carried on. By means of small borouglis, generally considered 
—I have no doubt there are objections to them, but I believe these objectioii.s 
are gradually disappearing under the action of improved laws, and an improved 
state of public feeling— by means of small boroughs you introduce into llio 
House the, rcpresentative.s of separate interests’, who stand apart from tlie 
great and the paramount interests of the country. You introduce here the 
masters of civil wisdom, such as Mr. Burke above all, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and many others who might be named — a class of men with respect to whom 
uathing is less probable than that they should command to any great extent 
the sufiVages of large and popular constituencies. You introduce those calm, 
siig.acious, retired observers, who are averse from the rough contact necessary 
in canvassing large bodies of electors, but who form no small part, of the best 
sub-strata of die Heuse, and contribute greatly to the efficiency of your repre- 
semative system. Many, however, have spoken on behalf of small boroughs — ■ 
of Ibiise where, from kindly interest, from ancient and affectionate recollections, 
from local and traditional respect, from the memory of services received, from 
the admiration of great men and great qualities, the constituencies are williiig 
to take upon trust the recommendation of candidates for Parliament from 
noblemen or gentlemen who may stand in immediate connection with them, 
[Cries of “ Oh 1 ” interrupted the spe.aker.] I do not comphiin at all of t/iut 
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iiilernipuo-.i. I admit that tliere is soir.clliing of paradox in such an argument 
upon such a question, if it is to be considered as anargiiment upon paper cnly ; 
but practice lias proved that the real paradox lies with those who will allow' of 
no iiigvcss into the House but one. If that one ingress is to be the suffrages 
of a large mass of voters, the consequence is a dead level of mediocrity, which 
dcsiroys not only the ornament, but the force of this House, and whicli, as I 
tliink the liistory of otlier countries will show, is ultimately fUa! to the liberties 
of tlie people. Allow me, in explanation of my meaning, to state tlie case of 
six men in one line each— Mr. I’elham, Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Canning, and .Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Pelliam entered the 1 louse for tlie 
borough of Se.afonl in 1719, at the age of twenty-two ; Lord Chatham entered 
it in '1735 for Old Snniin, at the .-ige of tweiily-.six ; .Mr. Fox, in 1764, fur 
Midhiirst, at the age, I think, of twenty ; Mr. Pitt, in l/Sr, for Appld*", at 
the age of twenty-one ; and Sir Robert Peel, in tSoo, for the city of Cuihe!, 
at the age of twcniy-one. Now', here are six men, every one of whom was a 
leader in lliis House. Here are six men whom 1 do not hesitate to say you 
cannot match out of the history of the British House of Coininons for the 
iiundred years wiiich precede our ow'ii day. h'.very one of iliem was a loader 
in this House, almost every one was a Prime Mini.sler, all of them etUereil 
Itarliament for one of those boroughs where influence of different kinds pre- 
vailed, , . . AVhat does this show ? It shows that small boroughs were llie 
mirsery-groiind in which these men were educated — men who not only were 
destined to lead this House, to govern the country, to be the strength of 
England at home, and its ornament abroad; but who, likewise, when once 
they had an opportunity of |iroving their powers iii this Hoii.se, became the 
chosen of large constituencies and the favourites of the nation. , . , It is not 
too much to say that no one of tliose mere hoys could have become 11 member 
of Parliament if it had not been for the meins of access to the House of 
Commons wliich then existed. You must recollect that they were nearly ail 
chosen when llicy were about tweuty-one or twenty.iwo. What is the case 
now ? I fully grant that you liave an answer as far as regards a very limited 
cla.ss of persons indeed. Take the heir to a dukedom or an earldom, or the 
son of a great territorial potentate, and tliere will lie ready access to Pai liantent 
for such men ; nor, 1 trust, sliall we ever see any measure.s w'hich will exclude 
them. I rejoice to see that by so limited a class so much ability and so much 
promise is shown. If you look to tlie young men of tlie day— and, after all, 
it i.s to tliem w'e must look to carry on the business of the country in future 
years— the most distinguished persons in this House are the men who owe 
their seats liere to territorial influence. The cases of Canning, Fox, I'itt, and 
Peel cany a moral with tliem. What would liave been Mr. Canning’s chance 
had lie been dependent on that influence? I do not know W'hnt would 
have been the chances of Mr. Fox, or Mr. Pitt, or Sir Robert Peel at twenty- 
one or twenty-two if they liad been dependent on territorial influence. You 
cannot expect of large and popular constilueiicics that they should return boys 
to Parliament, and yet, if you want a succession of men trained to take part in 
tlie government of the country, you must have a great portion of tliom re- 
turned to this House when they are hoys. The conclusion to which this 
brings me is that the matter will be a more serious one if you are prepared to 
part with your whole system of small boroughs, I am not ai-guing tiiis in the 
sense of one party or aiiollier ; far less am I arguing it in a .sense adverse to 
popular rigliis. For wlmt, let me ask, have these men whose names I 
h.ave just mentioned been? Have they been the enemies of popular rights ? 
Is it not, on the contrary, under Providence, in a great degree to be at- 
tributed to a succession of these distinguished statesmen, introduced at 'an 
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early age into tliis House, and, once made known in this House, securing 
to themselves the general favour of their countrymen, that we enjoy our 
present extension of popular liberty, and, above all, the durable form 
which that liberty has now assumed? ” 

On the seventh night a division took place, and the second 
reading was lost 1 the Ayes ntmibering 291 and the Noes 330 — 
majority 39. Mr. Gladstone was the only Peelite who voted foi 
the Government j Sir James Graham, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert voting with the opposition. Mr. Gladstone pro- 
bably hoped that, if the second reading were carried, considerable 
modification might be made in committee, and he W'as nnwilling 
to lose the opportunity of carrying a practically useful measure of 
reform. Lord John Russell’s resolution was carried as a sub* 
etantive motion. 

After so signal a defeat on a vital measure. Ministers bad no 
other course open than either to resign office or appeal to the 
verdict of a general election. They preferred the latter alterna- 
tive, and Parliament was dissolved on the 19th of April. In the 
Royal Speech, delivered by Commission, it was stated, “ Her 
Majesty commands us to inform you that the appeal she is about 
to make to her people has been rendered necessary by the diffi- 
culties e.xperienced in carrying on the public business of the 
country.” 

The new Parliament met on the 31st of May. The appeal to 
the country had been made on the ground that it was desirable 
to obtain the judgment of the constituencies on the Reform pro- 
positions of the Ministry; but there was apparently some dispo- 
sition to allow the subject to drift over to a more convenient 
season. The result of the election showed that, to say the least, 
Ministers had not strengthened their hands ; and, although they 
could not well avoid a reference to Reform in the Speech at the 
opening of Parliament, it was qualified and conditional: — 
“Should you be of opinion that the necessity of giving your 
immediate attention to measures of urgency relating to the 
defences and financial condition of the country will not leave you 
sufficient time for legislating with due delibeiation during the 
present session on a subject so difficult and so extensive, 1 trust 
that at the commencement of the next session your earnest atten- 
tion will be given to a question of which an early and satisfactory 
settlement would be greatly to the public advantage.” 

The Liberal party, encouraged by the result of the elections, 
detei mined to challenge the Ministry at once ; and a meeting of 
the party was held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 6th of J une, to make 
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inrangemeiits for proposing a vote of want of conlidence. I.ortl 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Ilorsinaii, and 
Mr. yiclney Herbert (representing the Peelites, now almost 
absorbed in the Liberal ranks), were among the speakers. 

In tlie House of Commons, an amendment to the Addres: hansi 
moved by a young member, destined in after times to occupy a 
very prominent Parliamentary position— the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, son of the Duke of Devonshire. He was then only twenty^ 
si.'t years old, and had sat in the House as representative of 
North Lancashire for tw'O years. He was very young to be 
eriUu.sted with .so important a duty, but he proved that the con- 
fidence of his friends was not misplaced. His ameiulment was 
a direct expression of want of confidence in Her ISfajesly’s 
Ministers ; and he condemned tlieir conduct in dissolving Parlia- 
ment at a time when its advice was so much needed. The war 
between .kustria and France was waging, and our position in 
regard to foreign complications was one which caused grecit 
anxiety j and there was a strong feeling that the Ministry should 
not have considered the defeat on the Reform Bill as involving 
tlie necessity of a dissolution. The Liberal party, however, it 
may be observed, had no objection to the farther delay of busi- 
ness and the political embarrassment which the change of Ministry 
they were so desirous to bring about would involve. 

The amendment was carried by a majority of 13 — 323 against 
3 1 0. The ministerial minority was therefore less ( 1 3 as compared 
with 39) than on the division on the Reform Bill a few weeks 
before. Mr. Gladstone did not speak in the debate, but he 
voted for the Ministry, and against his old associates, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, who swelled the 
ranks of the majority. 

On the 1 7th of June, the Earl of Derby, in the Flouse of Lords, 
and Nlr Disraeli, in the House of Commons, announced the 
resign.rlion of the Ministry. The Queen, apprehensive, perhaps, 
of a rivalry between I,ords Palmerstort and Russell, sent for Earl 
Granville; blithe declined to attempt to forth a Ministry, and 
advi.sed that Lord Palmerston should be entrusted with the task. 

An understanding, it .seems, existed between l.ords Palmeislon 
and Russell that, whichever of the two should be selected as 
Prime Minister, the other would give him all the assistance in his 
power, and the arrangement was loyally carried out. Lord John 
Russell took tlie Foreign Office; the Duke of Newcastle, iha 
Colonies: .Sir G. C. Lewis, the Home Department; and Afr. 
Sidney Herbert became Secretary of War. Lord Palmerston was 
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very desirous to include Mr. Cobden in the new arrangements, 
and kept the office oF President of the Board of Trade open for 
his acceptance. The great Free Trader was then on his way home 
from America, and on his arrival declined to take office. Mr. 
Milner Gibson, who had been appointed President of the Poor 
Law Board, shifted to the vacant office, his place being supplied 
by Mr. Cardwell, who had previously accepted office as Clrief 
Secretary of Ireland. 

There was still one great office to be filled up — that of Chan- 
cellor of the Fxchequer — in some respects the most important in 
the Cabinet, ne.xt to that of the Prime Minister, and all eyes were 
turned towards the man who, by universal consent, was best 
cjualified to fill it. Mr. Gladstone had opposed the vote of want 
of confidence and had supported the second reading of the Con- 
servative , Reform Bill. That he was a laberal in the main none 
could doubt ; but lately he had shown more sympathy with the 
opposite side. There was some curious speculation as to the 
course he would take; but the matter was settled by his accept- 
ance of office. 

Another appeal to the University constituency was necessary. 
At the general election Mr. Gladstone had been returned without 
opposition, but now he was not permitted to retain his seat un- 
challenged, and an effort was made to bring forward the Marquis 
of Chandos, son of the Duke of Buckingham, The opposition 
was strongly commented on even by those organs in the public 
press which by no means gave an undeviating support to Mr. 
Gladstone. As exhibiting a very general feeling, we may quote 
a passage from the Saturday Review of the 25th of June, 1859 : — 

“ This journal is not to lie classed among,st the grejit admirers of Mr. Glad- 
.stone’s coarse as a statesman ; nor does it contemplate the pos-sible ascendancy 

of his counsels in the Government at the moment with saliafactiou 

■Were the representation of Oxford now a perfectly open question, and 
were Mr. Gladstone placed in competition with a man appro.achine liim in 
genius and accomplishments, and sviperior to him in coolness of judgment and 
steadines.s of public conduct, we .should think the University might rlo the 
best thing for the country in giving his competitor the preference. But the 

S t opposition to his return is utterly unjustifiable Lorri 

os is a man of great private worth and business-like habits, but his 
sense and modesty mu.st hav'e been under a temporary eclipse when he allowed 
himself to be put forward as a candidate for the representation of a great 
intellectual constitnency, against a man of genius — a man of genius who had 
served Church and .State in the highest offices, and with splendid distinction, 

tiu'ough a public life begun so early that it is already long. A 

doubtful and chequered -fame Mr. Gladstone will assuredly leave, but he will 
leave a fame bright enough to gibbet the ungenerous presumption of hi" 
obscure opponent when his own faults are buried in a great man’s grave.” 
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Mr. Gladstone himself felt that some explanation of his conduct 
wa.s neces.sary, and he addressed a letter to the Provost of Oriel 
on tlte subject. He said : — 

‘ ‘ Various differences of opinion, both on foreign and domestic ni.atters, sepa- 
rated me, duiin" the greater part of the administration of Lord Palmerston, from 
a body of men with the majority of whom I had acted, and liad acted in per- 
fect liarmony, under Lord Palmerston. I promoted the vote of the House of 
Commons in February of last year which led to the downfall of that Mini.sliy. 
Such having been the case, I tlioirght it my duty to. support, as far as I was 
alile, the Government of Lord Derby. Accordingly, on the various occasions 
during tire existence of the late Parliament wlien they were .seriousiy tiireateiicd 
witli danger of embarrassment, I found myself, like many other independent 
members, lending them such as-sistance a.s w.as in ray power ; and althougli I 
could not concur in the late Keform Hill, and considered tlie dissolution to be 
singularly ill-advi.sed, 1 .still was unwilling to found on such di.sapproval a vote 
in favour of the motion of Lord I larlington, which appeared to impiy a course 
of previous opposition, and which ha.s been the immediate cause of tlie change 
of Miju.ster.s. Under these circumstances it wa.s, tliat while I liad not tiic 
smallest cl.iim on Hie victorious parly, my duty as towavd.s the late advi.sers of 
the Crown had been fully discharged. It is hardly needful to say that, pre- 
viously to the recent vote, there was no negotiation or under.standiiig witli me 
in regard to office j but when Lord Palmerston had undertaken to form a 

Cabinet, he acquainted me witli ids desire that I should join it 

Were I permitted the mode of address usual upon elections, I should, after 
the preliminary explanation, proceed to submit with confidence to my con. 
'stituents that, a.s their representative, I have acted according to the obligaiion.s 
wliicti their clioice and favour brought upon me, and lliat the Ministry wliiclt 
has thouglit fit to desire my co-operation is entitled in my person, ns well as 
olhenvise, to be exempt fromcomleimiationatthe first moment of its existence. 
Its title to this extent is perhaps the more clear because, among its early, ns 
well ns its very gravest duties, will be the proposal of a Reform Bill, which, 
if it be accepted by Iharliament, must lead, after no long interval, to n fresh 
general appeal to the people, and will then afford a real opportunity of judging 
•whether public men associated in the present Cabinet liave or tiave not for- 
felted by that act, or by its legitimate consequences, any confidence of which 
they may previously have been thought worthy.” 

The aythof June was the nomination dayat O.xfoid University. 
The Dean of Christ Church proposed Mr. Gladstone, and the 
Pre.sident of St. John’.s nominated the Marquis of Chando.s. The 
polling commenced the same d.ay, and continued till Friday, the 
31st, when the voting stood— Gladstone, 1050; Marquis of 
Chandos, S59 ; raajorit}-, 19 1, 

Very soon after the Palmerston Ministry had settled down 
in olTjce, Sir William Somerville introduced a P>i!l to remove 
one of the disabilities under which Roman Catholic.s in Ire- 
land still suffered, that which limited the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland to members of the Protestant Church. A 
vigorous oiiposition set in from the Conservative side of the 
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House; and Mr. AVhiteside, representing the e.xtienie Church 
party, with all his fiery rhetoric, denounced the Bill as the “ most 
indecent proposition ever submitted to Parliament, because it 
proposed that a Roman Catholic should decide questions touch- 
ing the doctrines of the Church of England.” Mr. Cladstone 
replied to Mr. Whiteside with equal earnestness and certainly not 
less eloquence. The Irish Chancellorship, he maintained, was a 
secular onice, the holder of rvliich had no direct ecclesiastical 
influence, but was only connected with Church m, alters as an 
administrator of the law, and in connection with others who were 
Protestants. Mr. Disraeli, the Conservative leader, was willing 
that the Bill should be referred to a select committee, in order that 
the exact functions and position of the Irish Chancellor might be 
clearly ascertained and defined. At length the debate was 
adjourned, and the state of public business did not permit it to 
be resumed. 

Mr. Gladstone had scant time — only three weeks— to prepare 
his Budget ; but he w’as ready by the i8th of July, w’hen he made 
his financial statement. The revenue of the past year had pro- 
duced 477,000, and the expenditure had been ;,£64, 663, 000, 
leaving a surplus in hand of ,.^814,000. The estimated revenue 
for the current year was ^{,'64, 340, 000, and the expenditure, 
;^G9,207 ,ooo. The increase of expenditure was owing to the 
increase in the Army and Navy estimates, the former to the 
amount of 280,000 and the latter ;^3,o9i,ooo, due to the 
expectation of a possibility of European complications. Austria 
had been defeated by the Erench and Sardinian armies at Monte- 
bello, Palcstro, Magenta, and Solferino. The old dynasties had 
been driven out, and provisional governments established at 
Florence, Parma, and Modena : there had been an insurrection 
in the Papal States : and Austria, humbled, had signed the pre- 
liminaries of peace at Villafranca. There was quite enough di.s- 
turbance in the air of Europe to justify England in keeping its 
powder dry and strengthening its blue-jacket-s. But the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had to provide for a deficit of ;,C4, 867, 000, 
and in accordance w'ilh his financial maxims, there was I}ut one 
mode by which the money could be provided. He declined to 
incre.'ise indirect taxation, and so impose an additional burden on 
the labouring man. “That being so,” he said, “ we arrive at a 
point which can be easily anticipated. The divining faculty 
of an intelligent audience altogether outruns either the power 
or necessity of a detailed statement. It remains to consider what 
we shall do with the income tax,” He had, however', a minor 
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resource at band; and proposed to diminish the malt- tax cretlit.3 
from eighteen to twelve months. Under the e.xisiing system of 
collection, the maltster made and sold the malt before he paid 
duty ; a.s Mr. Gladstone put it, “ the public found him capital.” 
By diminishing the period of credit, ;^7So,ooo would come into 
the Treasury in the current, instead of the next year, so reducing 
the deficiency to little more than ^4,000,000. He proposed to 
raise the income-tax from fivepence to ninepence in the pound, 
which would yield about the amount requited ; but the additional 
fourpence would be limited to incomes of ^.rso and aliove, and 
upon incomes between that amount and ^100 three-halfpence 
only would be imposed. The whole of the addition to the 
income-tax would be made available to the service of the 3'eai by 
being charged on the first half-year's payment. On the larger 
incomes the increase would be considerably more than fourpence ; 
for, as Mr. Gladstone explained, “ The effect of my proposal is to 
place an addition of three-halfpence upon all incomes under 
^tso, and upon a'l incomes above ih.-it amount an addition of 
sixpence-halfpenny, or at the annual rate of thirteenpence on all 
incomes a.bove 1 50 ; but the first half-yearly payment for the 
taxpayer whose income is under ^150 a-}'ear will be at four- 
jience in tlie pound, and the remaining liability for income tax 
for 1S59-60 will stand exactly as it does now, at twopence-ha'f- 
penny for both classes.” The result of this arrangement wou'd 
bring into the Exchequer the sum of ;^ 4, 340, 000, and that, with 
the sum obtained by reduction of tire malt credits, would yield 
^5,120,000, leaving a surplus of;^253,ooo. 

The resolutions were much debated— nobody was particularly 
pleased with proposals to increase the income-tax; and then dis- 
cussion of the financial proposition was enlivened by some 
wanderings into the region of foreign polities and other not 
strictly relevant matters. Mr. Disraeli especially widened the 
range of debate. Probably he was not prepared to suggc.st a 
better method of raising the money which everybody knew must 
be raised; but he could interpose some gratuitous advice to 
Ministers respecting the conduct of foreign affairs. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply, said : “I may perhaps be permitted to observe 
that, considering the range of those remarks, and the extent of 
the topics they introduce, which carry a mere journeyman Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer like myself out of his true regions, and 
require much higher flights than he can hope to reach, it might 
have been more convenient if the right honourable gentleman 
had taken a more suitable opportunity, and one chosen after due 
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notice to the House, for advancing those principles of his high 
policy than a discussion on the finances.” 

The Budget resolutions were carried. Maltsters and tax- 
payers were left to ease their minds by grumbling, and Parlia- 
ment was free to devote its energies to the consideration of 
European politics, certainly perplexed enough. The shaking ol' 
principalities and powers had not been so great, as in the earth- 
quake year, 1848; but it had been considerable. The once 
great .Austrian empire had been humiliated; another and a 
greater power was foreshadowing its predominance in Germany ; 
a free and united Italy rvas rising on the ruins of the old and 
corrupt dukedoms and of the temporal power of the Papaej-, 
and for a time, at least, our “faithful ally,” Napoleon the Third, 
was posing as the liberator and the arbitrator of southern 
Europe. 

On the Sth of August, Lord Elcho revived a motion, which had 
been postponed, for an address to Her Majesty on the subject of 
Italian affairs. The proposed address stated “ that in the opinion 
of this House it would be consistent neither with the honour nor 
dignity of the country to take pa,rt in any Conference for the 
purpose of settling the details of a peace the preliminaries of 
which liad been arranged betsveen the Emperor of the Frencli 
and tlie Emperor of Austria.” The late Government, said Lord 
Eiclio, Iiad pursued a course of neutrality, and he could not 
sympathise with Sardinia and France. “If we had confidence in 
the Emperor of the French, let us keep out of the Conference ; 
if we distrusted him, a forliori, let us keep out of the Con- 
ference.” ■ 

Mr. Ivinglake moved the previous question. Lord Elcho’,s 
motion, he said, was intended to express distrust of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and was almost a vote of want of con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech in opposing Lord Elcho’s motion was 
manly and outspoken. He was not aware that the Government 
proposed to take p-ift in a Conference for the purpose of settling 
terms of peace between the two Emperors. The details of the 
peace would be settled by the belligerents themselves, and what 
remained would be, not the details of the peace, but great 
questions of European policy, virtually affecting the hippiness of 
Italy. He continued : — , 

“ Tlie main question we li.ave to consider, after all, is not the ab.stract 
question of whether diplomatic negotiations or conferences are desirable or 
sol, but whether under present circumstances there is a clear prospect or a 
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reasonable hope that the social position of a very lar^e portion of our fellow 
men would be benefited by the adoption of such a course. That is the real 
question for our consideration, and it is in order that we nitty have free scope 
to arrive at such a decision with respect to it as we miy deem most advan- 
tageous that Her Majesty’s Government entreat the Uou.se of Commons to 
leave their hands unshackled in the matter. The hon. and learned gentleman, 
casting an eye over the States of Italy, saw that many rjuestions were rai.sed 
hy the peace which it laUed to settle. What does the declaration made at 
Villafranca, for instance, that certain Sovereigns should return to their terri- 
tories, mean? It lias received no authoritative coii-struction, and I do not 
uudeistand what it necessarily conveys beyond this — that the parlies snb- 
scrihing the terms of peace are perfectly willing that those Sovereigns sliouid 
vetiim to ttieir territories, other circumstances permitting. If it means that 
they are to be restored by force — whiclt interpretation, be assured, the 
Emperor of the French does not mean to put upon it — ilieii is tliere another 
reason funiiahed why the hands of Her Majesty’s Government shoulil not be tied 
up, and wily they tliould not be prevented from protesting, with all tliat energy 
wliich the Government of a free State can command, against a doctrine that 
would treat tlie inliabitants of the tertitorie.s in question a.s the property of so 
many ducal hoii-se-s, wlio might dispose of them, their families, llieir fortunes, 
and iliose of tlieir posleriiy, as they pleased, widiout any regard to that inde- 
pendent will and judgment which, as human beings, they are entitled to 
cxerci.se. . . . In reference to the Pope— quite apart from all sectarian differ, 
cnces—as a peinoiiage occupying an eminent stadon and po.ssessing dislin- 
gui.shed personal virlueii, as the head of a great body of Chriatian believers, 
my wish would be to look upon hint with all the respect which is due to 
those united lit!e.s. I, however, lament, as cordially as I could lament if I 
h.nd tlie nearest interest in all that concerns him, when I see a Sovereign who 
make.? prelensions to represent in a peculiar manner the majesty of Heaven 
reduced to become a mendicant at foreign Conns —a mendicant, too, not for 
tlie purpose merely of obtaining the means of subsistence, but with the object 
of procuring military annamenls whereby to carry the ravages of fire and 
sword over the fair provinces which be governs, and to rivet on the necks of 
men a yoke that is dete.sted tiy every one e.veept those who have a direct 
personal interest in its conlimiaiice. That is a policy which is unworthy of .a 
civilised nation.’’ 

S.uisfied with having prodticed a discussion on the suliject, 
I.ord Elcho withdrew his motion ; and it was ajipaveut that the 
address to the Queen would have been superlluous, the Ministers 
having no intention to advise taking part in a Conference. 

When Parliament tvas prorogued by commission on tlie 13th 
of August, the speech announced that Her Majesty “ had not 
yet received the information necessary to enable her to decide 
whether she may think fit to take part in any such negutialioii.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY AND BUDGET OF lS6o. 

AJiour the middle of Janiiar 3 ', Air. Cobden, who had, as we have 
seen, refused to take office in the Ministry, accepted the appoint- 
ment of plenipotentiary to France, to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce with that country. Many Englishmen then believed in 
Napoleon the Third. He had been our ally — “ our faithful ally,” 
said d’ennyson, accompanying the words by a famous si eer-— in 
the Crimean war; ami Free Traders especially were ready to 
credit him with the intention of making the alliance closer by 
joining with us in the peaceful achievement of uniting the two 
countries by commercial bonds, to their mutual benefit. Writing 
about this time, one prominent Radical and Free Trader enthusi- 
astically eulogised the Emperor, saying, “It is already asked, 
which is Napoleon the Great?” Mi'. Cobden appears to have 
felt a peculiar pleasure in the task of endeavouring to arr.tnge a 
treaty in the provisions and operations of which the two countries 
should have a common interest, and by which they should be 
alike advantaged. It has been truly remarked that “ the treaty 
WMS not altogether in accordance with the principles of political 
science, of which Cobden declared himself the disciple .and advo- 
cate, but he rejoiced over it, and was proud of the sliare he 
took ill effecting it, because he believed that not only would it 
tend to increase the national prosperity, but also that in proiior- 
tion as nations were banded together by commercial and trading 
interests would peace be rendered more secure, and that as these 
bonds multiplied it would become more and more difficult for 
rulers to fling nations into war at their will.” 

Cobden w'as old enough to remember something of the ani- 
mosity of the English nation against France, and was well read in 
the history of his own and the neighbouring country from the 
time of the Revolutionary panic till the “ crowning victory ” of 
W.aterloo. He knew nvell what blind, almost brutal animosity 
exi.stecl, how right judgment and feeling were obscured in the 
national vanity, and he desired to see the two nations at once 
more self-respecting and less suspicious and aggressive. If the 
general public feeling were more liberal than in the old war-time, 
when any street ruffian could ensure being called an “ honest 
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fcllo'v," and treated to a pot of beer, if he only cursed the French 
with all llie emphatic, if limited, vocabulary at his conniiand— 
when Nelson instructed his raidsliipmen that one of their para- 
inount duties was to “hate the French with all their heart and 
soul "—there liad been evidence enough recently on both sides 
of the Channel that there were smouldering embers which a little 
lireath might kindle into a fierce flame. In the belief, then, that, 
bis effort.s might be beneficent to botli countries, the great Free 
Trader and lover of peace — with no faith whatever in the efficacy 
of war as a civiliser, and a very great belief in the value of corn, 
coal, iron, and cotton as the best intermediary between nations— 
accepted the mission entrusted to him by Lord ralmersion as 
the head of the Government, but no doubt proposed and planned 
by Mr. Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of tlie E.'cchcquer, was 
deeply interested in the financial results. Lord Palmerston had in 
his nature a considerable amount of the pugnacity of the old 
school, and was more disposed to adopt Grantley Perkeley’s 
fiimous “ punch his head ” policy towards a foreigner than to 
show from price-currents .and market reports that it would be to 
his interest to make things pleasant. 

M. Michel Chevalier, who had given his life to the study and 
solution of economical problems, and was the leader of the small 
band of French Free Traders, was chosen by the French Emperor 
to arrange the treaty with Mr. Cobden, with whom he had long 
maintained a private friendship. The provisions of the treaty 
were arranged with little difficulty, and the signatures cn behalf 
of the re.spective governments Were attached in the course of 
February. This treaty, as we shall see, considerably a.ffected 
IMr. Gladstone’s great Budget of iS6o. 

On the 24th of January, Parliament was opened by the Queen. 
The Ro)'al speech announced that the revenue was in a satis- 
factory condition, and also that measures would be introduced 
“for amending the laws wliich regulate the representation of the 
people in Parliament.” In the debates on the address foreign 
affairs were debated with much earnestness and some acrimony. 
Many who did not believe in the Emperor Napoleon were greatly 
averse to the cession of Savoy to the French empire ■, and there 
were others who, although they could not readily defend the old 
Italian dukedoms of Italy, regarded with some apprebensioii tlie 
results of their abolition and the substitution of a kingdom of 
Italy, with Victor Emmanuel supreme in the entire yreninsula — 
the king of a revolution, backed up by the purchased support of 
another result of revolution, the Emperor Napoleon. Neither 
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■j.ord Palmerston, the English Premier, nor Lord John Russell, 
tlie English Foreign Secretary, had any liking for the annexation ; 
but they felt that England had no recognisable plea for inter- 
ference, and accepted the fact with the best grace they could. 

The bulk of the English people were more interested in the 
financial prospects of the year. If the middle and industrial 
classes had little liking for Napoleon, they liked the income-tax 
and tlie war duties on tea and sugar less ; and, with so adroit a 
financier as Mr. Cllads'.one at the E.xchequer, great things w*'re 
hoped for. Tnic, there had been a Chinese war entailing a hea^•y 
expense which must be met ; but then a considerable amount 
would be available from the falling in of long annuities, and Mr. 
Gladstone might be trusted to make the most of the opportunity. 

On the I oth of February, an unusually early period, he pro* 
duced the anxiously expected Budget, speaking for four hours, 
with unfailing vivacity (although he was just recovering from a 
sharp attack of illness) and a comprehensive mastery over the 
arrangement of many-'topics. If, he said, the war with Chins, 
had not involved heavy charges, the position would have been 
better ; but there had been an addition to the Army and Navy 
expenditure amounting to 170,00a, and he estimated besides 
that the loss on the Customs in the period up to the end of March 
would probably be ;^64o,ooo. These deficiencies would have 
put them “ on the wuong side of the account ” ; but deliverance 
came from an unexpected cpiarler. Spain had, with “a high 
sense ofhonour and duty, ’’paid^Soo, 000 which she owed, but w-as 
not actually compelled to pay at that time. Half of that amount 
would be placed to the credit of the revenue before Marcli. 
With that aid there would be a surplus of ;<^6s,ooo, one of 
the smallest tliat a Chancellor of the Exchequer ever had to boast 
of. He estimated the revenue of the ensuing financial year at 
£(■> 0 , 700,000, against which he must place an estimated expenditure 
of ;£7 o, 100,000, leaving a deficit of ;^9,4oo,ooo to be provided for. 
Me related at considerable length the financial history of the pre- 
vious year, and defended his policy when previously in office, 
and that of Sir Robert Peel. Between the years 1842 and 185, L 
he said, the increase of the wmalth of the country was at tlie rate 
of 12 percent, and of its expenditure 83.^ percent.; while between 
1S53 and 1859 the wealth grew at the rate of 16^ and the 
public expenditure, so far as it was optional and subject to the 
action of public opinion, at the rate of 58 per cent. He stated 
frankly that lie was not satisfied with the rapid growth of the 
public expenditure, but before anything could be done there 
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must be provision for filling up “ the gap whicli yaAvns before you, 
represented by the figures ^9,400,000.” There were two alter, 
natives which might be offered — one a “generous budget,” which 
would, with an income-tax of one shilling in the iroiinil, iclieve 
tea and sugar of the “war duties”; the other a “niggardly 
budget,” which would keep up the tea and sugar duties and 
leave the country liable to an income-tax of tenpence. I’efore 
staling what course he intended to adopt, he e-X[)lained the provi- 
sions of the commercial treaty with France. On the ist of 
October, 1S6 1, France would reduce duties and lake away pro- 
hibitions on British productions on which there was an ui/ rw.'a/v/vr 
duty of 30 per cent., and there was a promise that the maximum 
of 30 per cent, .should, after a lapse of three years, be reduced to 
a ma.xiinum of 35 per cent. England engaged, with a limited 
power of exception, to abolish immediately and totally all duties 
on manufactured goods, to reduce the duty on brandy from 15^. 
to 8 s. ad, on wine from sr. lod. to 3.0, with power re.served to 
increase the duty on wine if we raised our duty on spirits. Eng- 
land engaged to charge upon French articles subject to e.xcise the 
same duties which the manufacturer would incur in consequence 
.of the clianges. The treaty would be in force for ten yeans, and 
he epitomized the general results of it. The reduction of the dtify 
on wine, which would afford relief to the consumer, would be 
;^'83 o,ooo, entailing a loss to the revenue of 
reduction of tlie duty on brandy would relieve tlie consumer of 
,.^446,000, but the loss to the revenue would be ;^225,ooo, 
'I'he total financial result of the treaty would show that the con- 
sumer of the articles included in its provisions would be relieved 
to the extent of Zi)737!°oo; but the revenue would lose 
41. 1 19, 000- But, he continued, we should take other considera- 

tions into account : — 

“ The commercial relations of England with France have abv.iys borne a 
political character. 'What is the history o’' the system of prohibition on tlie 
one side and on tlie oilier ivliich grew up b -tween tliis country and J'rance? 
It is simply this — that fiitcling yourselves in p ilitical estrangenicnt from her at 
tlie time of tlie Kevolution, you followed up and confintted that estrange- 
ment, both on the one side and the other, by a system of prohibitory diitie.s. 
And I do not deny that it was effectual for its end. I do not iiiean for ii.s 
commercial end. Economically it may, I admit, iiave been detriniental 
enough to both Countries ; but for its political cud it was effectual. And 
because it was effectual, 1 call upon yon to legislate now for an opposite 
cud by tlie exact reverse of that process. And if you de.sire to knit logetlier in 
amity those two grta; nations whose conllicts liave often .shaken tlic world, 
undo for your piir|)ose that which your ialliers did for tlieir purpose, and 
piir.sue with cijual intelligence and consistency an end tliat is more tieneficial. 
Sir, tlieie was once a tunc when dose relations of amity w'cre etitablished 
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Iielwc-Mi ihe t.Iovcrmnenls of Eiiylancl and France. It was in the rei,.4n of 
the later Stuarts ; and it marlt.s a dark spot in our annals, because it was an 
union hjniind in a spirit of domineerin" ambition on the one liand, and of base 
and vile .suijserviency on the other. But tliat, Sir, was not an union of the 
nations; it was an union of the Governments. Thi,s is not to bean union 
of the Gov’crnmcvits, it i.s to be an union of the nations ; and I confidently 
wiy a!;ain, as I have already ventured to .say in this House, that there never 
can be any union lu-lwecn the nations of England and France except an 
union lieuclir.ial to the world, because directly either the one or the other 
began to harbour schemes of selfish aggrandisement, that moment the 
jealousy of lis neighliour would powerfully react, and the very fact of being 
111 harmony will itself be at all times the most conclusive proof that rreither 
of them can meditate anything that is dangerous to Europe." 

Objections to the tretity, he shiii, came rushing in from all 
quarters. “ It was like tlie ancient explanation of the physical 
causes of a storm — all the wind.s, nonh, east, west, and south, 
rushing together.” Some said the treaty was an abandonment of 
Free Trade; and others said --an unquestionably sounder sug- 
gestion, for it was fotinded on facts — that it was an abandonment 
of the j3rincii.)le of Protection. Tiie treaty rcas an abandonment 
of the principle of Protection— “ our old friend Protection, who 
used formerly to dwell in the palaces of the land, and who was 
dislodged from them some ten or fifteen years ago, and since 
that period had found shelter and good living in holes and 
corners ; but you are now invited, if you will have the goodness 
to concur in the operation, to see whether you cannot eject him 
from those liolesand corners.” Refciring to the relative positions 
of England and France, lie said : — 

“It is perfectly true that Fiance i.s a foreign country, but she is a foreign 
country separated from you absolutely by a narrower channel tlmn tliat which 
c'Uvicles you from Irelaiul ; and while nature, or Providence rattier, has placed 
: you in file closest proxiniiiy, it ha.s .also given to these two great countries 
such diversities of .soil, climate, prodnct.s, and character that 1 do not believe 
you can find on the face of the world two other coiiniries wbicb are so con- 
stituted for carrying on a beneficial and extended commerce,” 

Mr. Gladstone prctlicteJ th.at great good would arise from in- 
creasing facilities for tlie admission of pure French wines ; and de- 
scribed the practice adopted in the wine trade by which African 
wines were used formi-xing with foreign European wines, and “new 
composts are brought forward and delivered to a discerning public, 
wltli what results it i.s not for me to say.” Tliere wa.s a duty on 
foreign wine of sr. lo/f. the gallon, on colonial wine of 2S. i u/., 
on British wine of is. 2d, ; the result rvas that the consumption 
of foreign wine diminished, that of colonial wine increased, and 
that of British wine had doubled within the previous ten years. 
The case, then, had all the essential characteristics of a trade 
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carried on, and a revenue pining, under the influence of differen- 
lial duties. There was, in some quarters, he asserted, a prejudice 
agiinst the use of Trench wines 

“ V'ou find .a great number of people in tlii.s country who believe, like an 
ai'lielt; of (Jbiisiiiin f.iith, tli.at an Englishman is not born to tlritih I'lencli 
wines. Do \vli.it you rvUl, they s.iy, argue with him as you will, reduce your 
duties ns yon will, endeavour even to pour the French wine down his throat, 
but still he will reject it. Well, these are most worthy meinliers of the com 
nuinity ; but they form their judgment from the natrow circle of their own ex- 
lierience, and will not. condescend for any consideration to Ii.(ok beyonil tli.at 
n.irriiw circle. What they maintain is absolutely the reverse of truth, for 
iiiithiiig is more certain than the taste of Eiigli.-.b people at one time for French 
wine. In ctu'Iier periods of our history French wine was the great article of 
consumption here. Taste is not an immut.ahle, hut a mutable thing. If you 
go l)ack to what an eminent living poet [Temiysoii] has c.rlled ‘ the .spacious 
time.s of great Elizabeth,’ you will find that the most delicate l.atly in llie hand 
did not scruple then to breakfast off beefaleaks a.nd ale. .Down to the Revo- 
lution, French wine was very largely consumed here. . . The iiuportatioa 
of French wine is absolutely increasing, as the percentage of the total con- 
sum|.uioii I.S relatively increasing. Taste, I say, i.s mutable. It b idle to t.alk 
of the taste for port and sherries and the highly br.indicd wine.? as fixed and 
unchangeublB. There is a power of unixmnded .supply of wine if you wiil - 
only alter your law, and there is a power, I won't say of unbounded demand, 
but of an enormously increased demand, for this, most Useful and valuable 
commodity.” 

It would be seen, he added, that the changes on the English 
side would come immediately into eflect, notwithstanding the 
postponement of the changes intended, !)}' France. Ministers 
had acceded to this arrangement as, on the whole, advantageous 
to the English people. The speech continued 

“I cannot pass from the subject of the French treaty without paying a 
tribute of respect to two persons at least, who have been the main authors of 
it. I am bound to bear this witness at any rate with regard to the Emperor 
of the French, that he has given the most unequivocal proof of .sincerity 
and earnestness in the progress of this great work, a work which lie has prose- 
cuted with clear-sighted resolution, not, doubtless, for British purpo.ses, hut in 
the spirit of enlightened patriotism, with a view to commercial reforms at 
home and to the advantage and happiness of his own people. With regard 
to Mr. Cobden, speaking, as I do, at a time when every angry passion has 
passed away, I cannot help expre.ssing our obligations to him for tite labour 
he has, at no small personal sacrifice, be.towed upon a mettsiire wliich he, not 
the least among tltc apostles of Free Trade, believes to be one of the greatest 
triumphs Free Tr,ade has ever achieved. Rare is the privilege of any man who, 
having fourteen years ago rendered to his country one single and splendid 
service, now again, within the same brief sp.in of life, decorated neither by 
rank nor title, bearing no mark to distinguish him from the people whom he 
.serves, has been permitted to perform a great and memorable service to his 
Sovereign and to his country.” _ 

Having stated that there was a ytfwninggap of nine and a hall 
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millions to be filled up, and that the French treaty would greatly 
increase the deficiency, the House was now prepared to listen to 
the great master’s propositions for raising the amount ; but, to 
the astonishment of his hearers, the Chancellor of the Exchetiuer 
proceeded to say that the plan included considerable reductions 
and remissions of taxation. That a Finance Minister with a large 
surplus at coininand should take off or reduce duties was intel- 
ligible enough ; that a Finance Minister struggling against an 
alarming deficiency should be a liberal giver, greatly perplexed 
members on both sides of the House. Mr. Gladstone went on 
calmly to explain his plan. He proposed to abolish entirely the 
Customs duties on butter, tallow, cheese, oranges and lemons, eggs, 
nuts, nutmegs, pepper, liquorice, dates, and various minor articles, 
and those abolitions would entail a loss to the revenue of 
;^382 ,ooo. There would be a reduction in the duties on some 
articles of great importance —timber, from p. 6tl. and 15.?. per 
ton to ij. and ar. ; currants, from 155. prf. per cwt. to 
raisins and figs, from los. to is. ; hops (after Jan. i, 1S61), from 
4SJ. to 14.0 The direct loss to the revenue from these changes 
would be p^i,o3S,ooo, but probably reduced by increase of con- 
sumption to ;£^jo,oqo. To help make up that sum he intended 
to resort to what had been described as “ penny taxiiion,” and 
impose a registration duty of one penny per package on all goods 
imported or exported, by which means, he thought, ;^3oo,ooo a 
year could be raised. He would also place a moderate imposi- 
tion on various operations connected with the warehousing system, 
such as “removals,” “bottling,” “vattings,” &c., and this, he 
hoped, would yield 1 20,000. One new duty he would impose — 
6d. per cwt. on chicory or other vegetable product used with 
coftee— partly as a protection to the coffee revenue, and this duty, 
with the improvement of the revenue from coffee, would produce 
;^90, 000 per annum. 

Having disposed of Customs matters, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer turned to the Excise, or Inland Revenue. He pro- 
posed a tax of !<■/. on notes of sale of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce and on broker’s contract notes; 3rf. on dock warrants, and 
a reduction of agreement stamp from 2s. 6d. to 6d., with repeal 
of exemption under .-iCao. Then came the proposition destined 
to arouse such a storm of opposition and vituperation from the 
representatives of “ vested interests ” as a minister is rarely 
doomed to encounter. The most violent of the broad-acred de- 
fenders of Protection, in the hottest times of Free Trade agita- 
tion — and they delighted in strong language— were mild in 



comjjai ison with the champions of the licensed victuallers, who 
rushed into x^rint and leaped on to platforms when the proposition 
was announced. To the ordinary mind there was nothing very 
terrible in it, for it was simply to the effect that licenses a*' a low 
rate should be granted to pastrycooks and keepers of eating- 
houses to sell wine and beer. “We think,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“that it is essential, in giving effect to the changes in tlie wine 
duties, that this sort of facility should be provided in connection 
with the sale of eatables, wherever the trade may be carried on, 
and we also look on it as a change favourable to sobriety, for the 
man vvho can get his glass of wine or beer at tiie same time witlr 
his necessary food, in an easy manner, is less likely to resort to 
places whither lie would rejiair for drinking only, and where he 
would be temjited to drink to excess.’’ The expense of the 
license would be doubled in the case of houses kepit open after 
midnight. 

A reduction would be made in the duty on game certificates, 
and some limited minor changes effected in connection with 
stamps on cheques, the probate duty, conveyances of building 
societies, and other matters. These remis-sions and abolitions 
would produce some diminution of expenditure as ivell as loss to 
revenue, for savings could be effected in the official Customs 
and Inland Revenue establishments to the extent together of 
5^8(3,000. That amount, added to ;^S96,ooo to be raised by 
the new taxes, would produce ^£^ 82 , 000 , more than sufficient to 
replace the revenue he proposed to withdraw. So far, the balance 
stood thus : there would be a relief to the interest payable on 
the National Debt by the falling in of the long annuities of 
^2,146,000; the treaty arrangements dispo.sed of ^i, 190,000, 
and the remissions and abolitions of ^,^910, 000, together 
100,000 ; but the changes and savings would produce 
;4’982 ,ooo, so that there would still be ;^i,i28,ooo available for 
further remission. He proposed to devote the greater portion of 
this to the abolition of the e.xcise duty on paper. The uses to 
which that material could be apjilied, but from which it was 
totally or partially excluded by the duty, were numerous. He had 
received communications from persons engaged in sixty-nine 
trades, in not one of which, it was commonly supposed, it could 
be used. Paper, for instance, w'as used in the construction of 
artificial limbs, telescopes, boots and shoes, caps and hats ; shi[i- 
builders could advantageously employ it ; it might be used in the 
manufacture of portmanteaus, Sheffield goods, panels for doors 
and decorative mouldings ; and even water-pipes of great strength, 
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equal to a pressure of 300 lbs. on the square inch, could be made 
of pajier. He proposed that the duty should be abolished after 
the ist of July. The immediate loss to the revenue would be 
;,^i,ioo,ooo ; but a saving of _;^20,ooo would, by the abolition, 
be effected in the Inland .Revenue establishment. Next, Ite pro- 
posed to get rid of the impres.sed stamp on newspaper, and, to 
meet some difficulties in connection therewith, the introduction of 
a three-halfpenny rate into the present scale of book postage. 
The Excise duty on hops would be reduced from ig.r. per rwt. 
to i4.f. The prohibition on the importation of malt to be re 
mitted, but a Customs duty of 3^. per bushel would be imposed. 

So far the Budget had relieved indirect taxation to the extent 
of about -jC 4,000,000 ; and now he turned his attention to the 
mode of supplying the deficiency of ^^9, 500, 000— a difficulty 
the consideration of which he had for the time laid aside, but 
which must be encountered. He wculd not interfere with the 
tea and sugar duties. In the presence of the great deficiency 
they must remain as they were for fifieen months, and he had the 
consolation of knowing that “there never was a time wlien the 
people were so able to pay taxes a.s now.” The income-tax must 
bear the greater part of the burden. He proposed to fix it at 
lO/L in the pound on incomes above ;i^^iSo, and at 7^/. on in- 
comes below that amount. He proposed also to ap|)ly in aid of 
the expenditure 1 , 400,000 to be obtained by rendering avail- 
able another portion of the malt credit and the credit usually 
given on hops. By these means he was able to estimate the in- 
come for the coming financial year at ;,^7o, 564,000, and the ex- 
penditure at ;^7o,too,ooo, leaving him a disposable surplus of 

464,000. ■ 

The Chancellor of the E,xchequer had concluded his exposi- 
tion. I-Iitherto, in his long speech, he had exhibited a mathe- 
matical clearness of intellect in dealing with complicated 
arithmetical details, and an unrivalled facility in rvt'ting them in- 
telligible and interesting to others; but he concluded with an 
animated appeal cliaracteristic.of the emotional side of his cha- 
racter, and his liabit of regarding the moral influence of adminis- 
trative measures. Lajing aside his notes, which had a.ssisted his 
memory in dealing with the figures, he concluded his siteech with 
a power of voice and animat’on of gesture that showed no trace 
of weariness. He said : — 

“I feel rt hope, which mtioiinfs to a persuasion, lh.it this House, wli.ilcvcr 
may happen, will not shrink from its duty. After all it has liercturnre 
acliieveci by resolute and perseveting commercial reforms on behalf of the 
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masses of tlie people, and not on behalf of them alone, but on behalf of every 
class, on behalf of the Throne, and of the inslitiilloris of llie ctuirtiry, T fetl 
convinced that this House will not refuse to go boldly on in the direction in 
which Parliament has already reaped such honours and rewards. By pur- 
.suing such a course as this it will be in your power to scatter tiiessings among 
the people, atid blessings which arc among the soundest and most wlioiesome 
of all the blessings at your disposal, because in legislation of this kinii you 
are not forging mechanical help for men, nor endeavouring to do that for 
tliein which they ought to do for themselve.s ; but you arc culargitig iheit 
means without narrowing their freedom, you are giving value to their labour, 
you are appealing to their sense of respoiisihility, and you are not impairing 
their sense of honourable self-dependence. There were thne-;, now long gone 
by, when Sovereigns made progress through tlie land, and vviicn, at the pro- 
clauiatiou of their heralds, they caused to be fCiuteved lienps of coin among 
the people wlio ihiorged tipou their steps. That m.ay have been a goodly 
spectacle ; but it is ahso a goodly .spectacle, and one .adapted to the altereil 
.spirit and eircnnislances of our time, when our Sovereign is cn, allied, throiigli 
tlie wisdom of her great Council assembled in Parliament armmd lier, again lo 
.scatter lile.ssings among iter subjects by means of wise and piauicnt laws ; of 
laws wliicli do' not sap in any respect the foundations. of duly or of manhood, 
lint wliich s'rike away the sliacltles from the arm of industry, wlilcli give new- 
incentive and new reward to toil, and which win more and more for the 
Throne and for tlie institutions of the country tltc gratitude, the confidence, 
and tlie love of an united people. I,et me say even to tlio.se wlio are anxious, 
and justly anxious, on the .subject of our n.atioiial defences, that that wliich 
stirs the llame of patriotism in men, that which binds llicin in one head ainl 
soul, that which gives tlicm increased confidence in their riilera, tliat wliicit 
maltes tliem feel and Itnoiv that tiiey are tie.ated wiili justice, and that wewlio 
represent them arc l.ibnuiing incessantly and earnestly for tbeir good, is in. 
itself no small, no feeble, and no tiansitoiy pait of nauuiial defence.’' 


Such a Budget was not to be critic'setl at once, and the T-Touse 
took a week to think about it. Then tlie Opposition opened fire. 
The Conservatives intensely disliked the l-’iench treaty, partly 
because tlie provisions were opposed to their old notions, and 
partly because Ii.rr. Cobden had negotiated it ; and the Hou.se 
generally had no love for the increased inconie-tax. Even .soivie 
members sitting on the Ministeri.al side of the House, although 
bound by party ties to support the Ministry, had an uncomfort- 
able presentiment that the French had got by far the best of 
the arrangenient. On the i7ih of Ecbruaiw, Mr. Ducane, ]\[r. 
Disraeli's colleague in the representation of Buckingham, sliire, 
gave notice of a resolution deprecaf’ng the dimimiiion of the 
revenue, and so adding to tlie e.xisting deficiency and disappoint- 
ing the just expectations of the country by rcirnposing the 
expiring income-tax. This resolution was postponed in faxmur of 
another, proposed by Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the Opposition ; 
—■“That this House doe.s not think fit to go into Committee on 
the Customs Act, with a view to the reduction or repeal of the 
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iliuicsiofi-rred to in the treaty of commerce betiveeii Her Alajesiy 
ariil the I'-rnperor of the French, until it shall have considered 
and assented to tlie engagements in that treaty.” If, asked Mr. 
Iiisraeli, the remissions of duty under the treaty were made, how 
could the Government subject the treaty to the constitutional 
control of the House of Commons? He thought the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cobden as their secret agent to be a most unwise 
act on the part of the Government, and that the treaty ir tlicated 
the idiosyncrasy of the negotiator. 

Mr. Disraeli's amendment was negatived by 293 to 230, and 
then Air. Ducanc’s postponed resolution came on for debate. It 
met with less favour than the other; for on a division the mitn- 
bers wcre~For, 223 ; again.st, 339, giving Ministers a majority of 
ri6, or S3 more than in the division on Mr. Disraeli's resolution. 
Afterwards, when Lord Palmerston, as Ministerial leader of the 
House, moved an address to the Queen thanking her for con- 
cluding the treaty, the majority was very decisive, 282 supporting 
the address, and only 56 voting against it, giving the Alinistry a 
majority of 226. 

The independent organs of the public press, even tliose least 
Aivourable to the Conservative party, were by no means favour- 
able to the treaty. One writer said : — 

" The provisions of the treaty are apparently one-sided and unfair. France 
gives us very little ; we give a great deal. What we give is of inesliinable 
vjliie to ITaiice— coal, iron, raw materials of manufacture of all kinds — tlie 
means, in fact, of developing all her latent resources!, and power for manu- 
facturing industry and for warlike equipment. What we receive from France 
ia comparatively of small importance~luxurles which afford no additional 
weans of directly augmenting our power or resources— brandy, wine, silks, 

f loves, &c. And add to these the admission of our manufactures into 
'ratice at a duty of thirty per cent.” 

Another asked in the Saturday Review : — 

“ What pritctjcal benefit will the ma-ss of the people of the country derive 
fi'oui the admission at low prices of the inferior French wines? Their preseni 
liter is vastly .superior for them in every respect, and the command of tliat at 
a iiioderaie price rcwlers the admission of inferior French wines a privilege of 
lio re.d value, if not absolutely undesirable." . ■ 

The most virulent attacks, however, were from the publkan.s. 
The liighly respectable and influential licensed victuallers, always 
vigorous in defending their vested interests, were more en(?rgetic 
than ever. They were horrified at the idea of drinking a glass of 
ale or wine in any other place than the bar or the parlour of a 
public-house, and predicted not only the ruin of their own trade, 
but rudi an amount of public demoralisation as had never before 
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been witnessed. To get gloriously drunk in a tavern was conduct 
no fine old English gentleman need be ashamed of— indeed, rather 
a constitutional proceeding; and the working man’s aesthetic 
faculties were wonderfully improved by the contemplation of the 
gilding and gas-fittings of a gin palace. But nothing but deptnic- 
lion of individual and national character could re.sult from assisting 
the digestion of a bun eaten at a pastr}-cook’s counter by drinking 
a glass of sherry, or permitting the working man or poor clerk, 
who dined at a coffee-house, to wash down the cut from the joint 
with a draught of stout or .si.vpenny ale. 

'J'he licensed victuallers appointed a deputation to wait upon 
Mr. Gladstone, and, either by a singular chance or a happy 
inspiration scarcely to be looked for in such a quarter, selected 
as the spokesman a gentleman named Homer. Certainly, if any 
name would appeal to Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies and claim his 
attention, that ought to be expected to do so. 

With admirable candour, the modern Homer informed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that “the licensed victuallers 
thought they had a claim for consideration on account of the fact 
that they had invested £60,000,000 of capital in the business, 
and the proposed change would be highly detrimental to their 
interests, and it would be a gross injustice to the licensed victual- 
lers to deprive them of vested rights and to depreciate their 
property.” Tlie arguments of the earnest spokesman had little 
eftect on Mr. Gladstone. The subjects of King Priam might as 
well have appealed to Agamemnon not to attack Troy because 
such a course of action might be injurious to their vested interests ; 
and, it is painful to add, the arguments of the deputation 
were almost laughed at by some influential leaders of public 
opinion. The cynical Saturday, which a few days before had 
eulogised Briiish beer at the expense of French nine, now said 
“ The victuallers seem to have forgotten the duty which their 
name imposes. What we get at their shop is all drink, and no 
victuals — what the Budget promises is victuals and diink in 
moderation and decency. We want meat and liquor — not the 
public-lioiise refieshment of oceans of drugged beer and rivers of 
gin, with a single mouldy biscuit.” 

Under the influence of panic men sometimes seek strange 
alliances, and, perhaps, it was scarcely surprising that the jjiibli- 
cans implored teetotalers to help them in their time of trouble. 
An appeal was made to “the clergy, temperance societies, and 
all friends of decency, order, and morality, to avert this intldic 
calamity, whicli will encourage drunkenness, legalise immorality, 
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offer every opportunity to temptation and vice, crime and de- 
bauchery, and turn London, from one end to the other, into out; 
huge (■a/s.” 

The ATorning Ailvertiser is, as everybody knows, the ]5ro])ertv 
and daily organ of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association ; and 
the Moniiag Adivrliser of the time to which we are refening 
deserve.s a place among the curiosities of literature. It had a 
char.icler for high morality to sustain, for the editor at that time 
was a gentleman prominent in evangelical circles, who indulged 
liis own taste by devoting a certain portion of the paper to mat- 
ters interesting to the religions world, while a sub-editor of a more 
eclectic mind provided the news respecting prize-fights, racing, 
ratting, betting, sporting events generally, and conviviality, which 
the public- house readers of. the ’TA-cw particularly appreciated. 
This incongruity in the contents of the journal obtained for it, in 
profane circles, the nickname of the “Gin and Gospel Gazette,” 
and evil-minded correspondents occasionally procured the inser- 
tion of letters abounding in classical quotations, the subsequent 
translation of which i)y some erudite friend greatly shocked the 
pure-minded, if classically untaught, editor. The Budget was 
smitten hip and Ihigli, and a correspondent, who modestly signed 
his articles with the Greek word “ Delta,” displayed a power of 
hitting out which the pugilistic readers of the journal must have 
admired. “ Eating and coffee-house keepers,” argued one writer, 
“will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented 
to them of supplying the wants of their customers from their own 
cellar.s,” and then what will become of the property of the pub- 
licans ? But it was when defending public morality that the 
writers shone most brilliantly. “Not only,” argued one, “ .shall 
we have the wovkiiig classes degraded by these temptations to 
intemperance, but our females and domestic servants, and even 
the children, will be tempted to these places for their pennyworth 
of wine." (The quantity of the cheapest French claret which 
could be procured for a penny, and the amount of inlo.xication 
to be obtained from it, might have afforded an interesting subject 
for imiuiry.) “ An Englishwoman ’’ solemnly warned the readers 
ofthe AtfzvAiSi’r: “Let women be able to obtain wine at a pastry- 
cook’s as easily as they can an ice or a jell)', and, my word for it, 
hundreds and thousands will avail themselves of the privilege 
beyond the limit of health and refreshment.” But worse remained 
behind. “These houses will become the resort of all the di.sso- 
lute men and abandoned w'omen in London, and the faraliiies 
which will be given to indulgence in immoral practices will make 
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these places the high road to ruin.” Day after day columns of 
this kind of writing appeared in ilie papers; and the subject m.iy 
be dismissed by quoting one passage from one of the letters 
signed with the Delta, which has almost become classical— as 
classical, at least, as the phra<-e “The three tailors of Tooley 
Street,” and some others— so frequently has it been referred to, 
and so hugely has it been laughed at ; — “ There is a class of sin- 
ners who yearn for sin, but can’t afford, or don’t like to be 
caught in it. Mr. Gladstone is the man for them. He will be, 
as he deserves to be, an immen.se favouiite vviih a certain sort of 
ladies. They have a taste for stiraiilanis which it would be 
awkward to gratify at home ; they cannot go into a publie-hoiise 
— that would be too conspicuous. A pastry-cook’s shop of Hr. 
(iladstone’s stamp is llie very thing they wanted, bdr respect- 
able females of ea.sy virtue the locale is just as convenient, and 
assignations can be decently masked under a [)assion for pastry. 
A man, perhaps, might not unfrequently alight, in one of hlr. 
Gladstone’s beeihouse.s, on his wife dead drunk in the back par- 
lour, or his daughter debauched upstairs." I'hat, of cour.se, 
would be a terrible experience for any man ; but the phrase “not 
unfrequently” is peculiarly rich. 

The publicans, however, with all their energy and rhetoric, 
failed to find the vulnerable part of the Achilles of the Exchequer. 
The House of Lords was more successful. Iii the Commons Mr. 
Gladstone had expeiienced more opposition to the resolution for 
abolishing the paper duty than to any other part of his Budget. 
At the different stages of tlie prO[) 0 .siiion the majority greatly 
dwindled ; and when the Bill was brouglu into the Lords, Lord 
Monteagle moved its rejection. The aged Lord Lyndhurst siip- 
]3orted Lord Monteagle’s motion, raaiiuaining that the House of 
Ivords had a right to refuse assent to a repeal of taxation; and 
that in the present state of European affairs it would be most un- 
wise to reduce the revenue, which might be called upon to meet 
great emergencies. Many of the Lords disliked the extension of 
tiie cheap jness, and thought that to cheapen paper would he to 
offer facilities for the dissemination of dangerous, if not absolutely 
revolutionary, doctiiiies. 'I'he second reading of the Bill w-as 
rejected by a majority of So. 

Lord Palmerston at once moved for, and obtained, a com- 
miltee of the House of Commons to ascertain the practice of 
each House with regard to bills imposing or repealing taxes. 
■When the report of the Committee was presented, two months 
afterwards, it was to the effect that the Lords had a constitutional 
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right to reject a Bill for the repeal of a tax. Mr. Bright, -who 
was a member of the committee, dissented, and drew up a 
report of liis own, in which he asserted that the Lords had no 
right to reimpose a tax which the Commons had repealed, be- 
cause, if they did so, the Commons would not have absolute con- 
trol over the taxation of the country. On the presentation ol 
the rejjort, Lord Palmerston proposed a series of resolutions, re- 
aHirmiiig tlie claims of the Commons to a “ rightful control over 
taxation and supply." There was considerable agitation out of 
doors. Public meetings were held, and the cheap papers of ad- 
vanced principles made the most of the chance of attacking the 
House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone was disposed to take much 
stronger ground than his leader thought necessary to assume. He 
protested against the “ gigantic innovation,’’ which Lord Palmer- 
ston, more easy tempered, and better acquainted, perhaps, with 
the inner life of the Upper House, treated with a sort of con- 
temptuous indifference., .Probably he did not care greatly 
whether the paper duty were repealed or not; and he knew that 
the Lords, when they found themselves decidedly opposed to 
prevalent public opinion, would be very likely to be satisfied with 
one attempt to a.ssert their privileges, and the next session the 
repeal of the duty would be quietly permitted. Mr. Gladstone 
had no alternative but to yield the remission of the duty, and 
content himself with carrying a re.solution for removing, in ac- 
cordance with the yjrovisions of the French Ti-eaty, so much of 
the duty imposed by the Customs on imported paper as exceeded 
the Excise duty on paper made in this country. 

So ends the story of the Great Budget of i860, in some 
respects the most memorable of Mr. Gladstone’s financial achieve- 
ments, but incomplete so far as he was thwaited in carrying one 
of the propositions, to the advantageous results of which he had 
looked forward with eager expectatioa 
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The political year, 1861, opened with a demand for retrench- 
ment. Some members of the House of Comraoms, before the 
opening of the session, addressed a letter to Lord Palmerston on 
the subject. They “could not but hope,” they said, ‘‘that the 
enormous expenditure of the current financial year was forced 
upon the Government against their will, by an unhappy combina- 
tion of circumstances.” The Premier, possibly, was as little im- 
liressed by the opinions of the author of the epistle as by the 
peculiar English in which it was written. He knew that expen- 
diture sanctioned by Parliament must be provided for ; and that 
retrenchment would not be easy, indeed, scarcely possible, until 
the occasion for heavy expenditure had passed’ away. There 
certainly was a hope — more rational and more grammatical, be- 
cause it was a hope for the future, not a paradoxical hope for the 
past — that the new year then opening would be marked by less 
expensive proceedings than the last, and that some of the pjublic 
burdens even might be lessened ; but any abstract resolves on the 
subject were certainly premature, and very little could be known 
of the financial position and consequent necessities of the year 
until at least the Military and Naval Estimates of the year had 
been brought forward, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his statement. We shall see, as we proceed, that there 
were other attempts early in the session to pledge the House to 
resolutions which would embarrass the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen, in person, on the 5 th of 
February, and several efforts to obtain fragments of reform in 
the representation of the people were made. The Ministry, 
desirous as they might be to introduce a Bill which would .settle 
many troublesome questions, were as yet not ready for the task, 
and private members aired their various pet projects. On the 
.1 9th, Mr. Locke King again moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
reduce the county franchise to a ;^io qualification. 'I’he Bill was 
introduced, but the motion for the second reading, on the 13th of 
March, was defeated by 248 to 229. Mr. Baines's proposition 
for extending the borough franchise in England was also nega- 
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lived, and a like fate befvll Mr. PI. Berkeley’s renewal of Ids 
annual Ballot motion, which was lost by a majority of 125. 

P’here was vigorous fighting over the Government Kill for 
assigning the four seats vacated by the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury ana St. Albans, brought in by Sir G. C. Lewis, the Home 
Secretary. It was proposed to assign one of the scats to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, one to South Lancashire, one to 
Chelsea and Kensington (to form a new metropolitan borough), 
and one to Birkenhead, a town which had risen into importance 
with nrnvdlous rapidity. Of course the propositions were 
objected to, and the .seats were eagerly claimed for oilier con- 
stituencies. Mr. Bentinck, as a country gentleman and Tory of 
the old school, thought all the scats should go to the counties ; 
Mr, Stwling, member for Perlh-hire, claimed them for Scotland ; 
Mr. Maguire, the eloquent representative of Dungarvan, whi'e 
willing iliat Scotland should have two, urged the propriety ol 
allotting two more members to Ireland ; and some Scotch mem- 
ber.s advocated the claim of the Scotch Universities. The second 
reading of the Bill was agreed to, the consideration of the places 
to which the seats should be allotted being left to the committee 
of the whole House. Mr. Kiiightley, member for South North- 
arapton.shiie, carried, by a majority of 103, an amendment by 
which Chelsea and Kensington were excluded, and left to pine 
memberless for a few years more, not because the majority of the 
members thought the inhabitants of these important districts less 
worthy of the franchise than the voters of Marylebone or Lam- 
beth, hut because they thought the metropolis, as a whole, had a 
sufficient supply of representatives. By way of a slight compen- 
sation, a proposal was made to add another member to Middle- 
sex, but it met with little favour. After many amendments had 
been discussed and many divisions taken, it was agreed that two 
seats should be given to the West Riding, one to East Lanca- 
shire, and one to Birkenhead. In that modified form the Bill 
passed both Houses. 

Anotlicr stock .subject of debate duly made its appearance 
early in the session. On the 24th of February, Sir John Tre- 
lawney moved for leave to bring in a Bill to abolisli Church rates. 
It had been rumoured that Mr. : Gladstone had modified his 
opinions on the subject, and was not prepared to renew his sup- 
port of the rates ; but he soon dispelled the illusion, speaking 
with all his wonted animation and vigour. He said he retained 
his opinions j if he had chtinged them, he would have felt it to be 
his duty to resign the representation of the University of Oxford. 
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In populou!? parishes, he allowed, the imposition of the rate might 
be objectionable, and he would abandon the principle there ; but 
in rural parishes, where the rate was paid with as much satisfac- 
tion as any other public charge, why should the ancient law be 
abolished? What paid the charge in rural parishes? The land; 
and it was proposed to force ;,^25o,ooo a-ycar upon the propri- 
etors of land. If the law of Church rates was an old and a good 
law — if it provided for Divine ordinances for the benefit of the 
poor, amounting to a large majoritj'' of the popidation, it wa.s too 
much to say that we were to abolish such a law to meet, not ihc 
scruples, but the convenience of individuals. He suggested that 
the Legislature should begin by converting the power of the 
in.ijority of the parish into a right, firmly maintaining the right 
of the parish to tax itself, and giving to those patishes where the 
ancient Church rates had lapsed the power of raising a volun- 
tary rate. The division on the motion for the third reading of 
the Bill showed a rather remarkable result, the numbers beifig 
ecpial, 274 on each side. The decision rvas thus left to the 
casting vote of the Speaker, who gave it for the Noes. 

On the third day of the session Mr. Gladstone had obtained 
leave to bring in a .BilLfor the creation of Post Oflice Savings 
Banlis, one of those practical projects which are sometimes 
fortunate enough to be considered by both sides of the'Hou,se as 
beyond the region of party politics, and are welcomed as promising 
great advantages to the public. The second reading was agreed 
to, without opposition, on the 18th of March, and the Bill passed 
the Upper House, though not without a sneer by the Earl of 
Derby at “ the financial freaks ” of the Chancellor of the E.x- 
chequer. 

In anticipation of the Budget, the attempts to pass abstract 
resolutions, to which we have alluded, were made. Mr. H. 
Williams, member for Lambeth, believed by his constituents to 
have inherited the position in the House as an economical re- 
former so long occupied by Joseph Hume, moved a resolution, 
“ Tliat real property should be made to pay the same duty as 
was paid on personal property but it was negatived by a 
majority of it 6. Mr. Dodson, one of the members for Sussex, 
brought forward a resolution to the effect that provi.sion should 
be made, in any financial arrangement, for removal of tlie 
duty on hops. Mr. Gladstone objected (as he had fiequently 
done before) to abstract resolutions on matters of finance, and 
the motion wa.s defeated by a majority of 92. Mr. H. B. Slieridaij 
(member for Dudley) renewed his motion for leave to bring in a 
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Bill fora rediictioa of the duty on fire insurance, hut was left in 
a minority of S9. 

Mr. Hubbard, member for Birmingham, on wlvose soul the 
iiicome-ta.’i aUvnys sat heavily, moved for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the mode of assessing and col- 
lecting the tax, and found such support in the House— many 
even of those who had made up their minds to accept the tax as 
inevitable objecting to the mode in which it was levied — that, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the motion, it was 
carried against the Government by a majority of four votes. The 
Committee was appointed, but the report made did not support 
the views of Mr. Huirbard, and no result followed. 

The Budget was looked forward to with even more than ordi- 
nary interest. Was there to be another tvonderful exposition of 
financial dexterity by the great master? Would he make another 
attempt to repeal the paper duty? And, if .so, would the Lords 
again veto the proposition? Such were the questions eagerly 
asked, and when, in a crowded house, on the 25111 of April, Mr. 
Gladstone rose to make his financial statement, there was almost 
breathless expectation. His speech was another masterpiece of 
lucidity, and his manner was even more animated than usual. It 
w,i3 .soon evident that he intended to hazard another wrestle with 
the House of Lords, and that he was quite “ready for the fiay.” 
It would not, at any rale, be his fault, if there was a repetition 
of what he had a year before denounced as “the most gigantic 
and dangerous invasion of die rights of the Commons which has 
occurred in modern times.” He began by stating that the revenue 
of the past year had been ^70,283,100, considerably less than 
estimated, owing to a bad harvest and other causes, and the 
e.xpenditiire .472,8.(2, 000. These amounts indicated a deficiency 
of .42, 559,000; blit, allowing for drawbacks on stock belonging 
to tlie account for the .former year, the real deficiency was 
4^855,000. Advening to the effects of the commercial treaty 
with i-'rance, he said that the imports of articles unaffected liy 
the legislation of the previous year had been nearly stationary, 
but those on which the duty had been reduced had increased 
171- per cent., and those from which the duty had been taken off 
altogether had increased 485 per cent. The total expenditure 
for the coming financial year he estimated at £Gi) 900,000, and 
the revenue at ^’7 1,823,000, the highest estimate of revenue ever 
made by a British Chancellor of the Exchequer. There would, 
therefore, be available for disposal a surplus of ^1,923,000. He 
proposed lo take a penny off the income-tax, and to abolish the 
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papt'r duty, and would then have a surplus of ;f4oS,oco, Tlie 
tea and sugar duties would be continued for another year. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gladstone referred to tlte com 
paraiive claims of direct and indirect taxation with an amusing 
vivacity rarely bestowed on so dry a subject. He said; — 

" I take some credit to my.self that I have never entered in this House into 
any disciiiiiilion upon such a .subject. I h.ave always thoiigbt it idle for a 
person lioKling lire position of Finance Minister to trouble iiiniself wiili wh.it 
to iiim is necessarily an atelract question— namely, the quesiion between 
direct and indirect taxation, each covusideied upon its own merits. To nmiiy 
people botli, as i.s natural, appearsutliciently repulsive. As for myself, I confess 
lii.it, owing to the accident of my official posumn railicr than lo any more 
profound cau.se of disercj-iancy, I enlertain quite a dilTcrent opinion. I never 
can think of direct ami indirect taxaiion except .as I should think of two 
atlriic.live sisters who have been introduced into the gay world of London, 
each witti an ample fortune, both liaving the same parentage — for the parents 
of bolli I liflieve to be Necc.s.sily and Invention — differing only as si-stens may 
tliffer, a.s where one is of a lighter, .another of a darker complexion, or where 
tliere is .some variety of manner, the one being more fiee .and open, the other 
somewli, at more sliy, retiring, and in.5inualing. I cannot conceive any raasoii 
xviiy tiiere shmiUl be any unfrieinily rivalry between the admirer., of the two 
damsels ; and 1 frankly own, whether it be due to a las sense of moral obligation 
or not, that, as a Cliancellor of tiie Exchequer, if not as a member of this 
House, I have always thought it not only allowable, but even an act of eJnty, 
to p.iy my addresses to litem botli.” 

In a similar vein he referred lo the income-tax; — 

“It 1ms often been cliarged upon me, arnll believe it is tothi.s day alleged, 
that it is my absolnle duly, wliaicver Ite the oircumslancc.s and whatever he 
the e.xpenditiire, to find m’eans of aboli.Oiing that tax, witli or wiilioiit a substi- 
tute. 1 must con fe.ss llial I think tliat is a hard impo.siiion. I should like 
very much to he the man who could abolish the income-tax. I do not abandon 
the hope that the time may come — [“ Hear ! "]. I can assure ban. gentlemen 
tltat I am not about to be loo sanguine, for in finishing the sentence I should 
have proceeded to quote Mr. Sidney Smith, wlio, in his admirable iiamfihlet 
upon the Itallot, speaking, 1 think", of its eslablisliment, or of .soinetliing else, 
a.s a very remote result, says he thinks we h.ad belter leave llie care of this 
Rulqect to those little legislators who are now receiving a plum or a cake after 
dinner. I am afraid that some such amount of prudence may benecessaty 
\vilh regard to the income-tax. . . . I think it would be a most enviable lot for 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer — I certainly do not entertain any Itope that 
it W'illhe mins — but I think that some better Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
some happier time, may achieve that great accomplisl-'meiit, and that .sonic 
future poet may be able to sing of him as Mr. Tennyson li.as sung of Godiv.a— 
although I do not suppose the means employed will be llie same — 

‘He took away the tax, 

And built himself an everkasting name.’ " 

M'liile exprc-ssing a hope that the subject of jHiblic e.\"])enditure 
wotilil be carefully considered, he deprecated rash rediictiojis. 
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“ For my own part, I say that if this country wiii but steadily 
and constantly show herself as wise in the use of her treasure as 
she is unequalled in the production of her wealth and moderate 
in the exercise of her strength, then we may well believe that 
England will, for many generations yet to come, continue to 
hold her foremost position among the nations of the world.” 

The Budget resolutions encountered a strong verbal opposi- 
tion, the repeal of the paper duty being especially objected to 
Ijy the Conservatives. Paper-makers did not want it, they 
argued ; the proprietors of cheap nervspapers would be chielly 
lienefited, anil the pulilic would vastly prefer other remissions. 
“Take fivepence a pound off tea,” urged Mr. Baring, who added, 
“ .If I were asked to say whetlier the Budget is safe, politic, or 
even honest to the country, I should be obliged to answer in the 
negative.” 

in rejtly, Mr. Gladstone, having lightly alluded to certain 
members who had expressed an opinion that it was very doubtful 
if there would be any surplus at all, insisted that, in asking the 
House to consent to a resolution for the repeal of the paper 
duty, which would close the controversy of i860, the Govern- 
ment had done that which would be approved, he believed, by 
those who brought a candid mind to the question before the 
House, 

The income-ta.x resolution was agreed to without a division. 
In the discussion on the resolution for continuing the tea and 
sugar duties, Mr. Gladstone argued that the reduction of duty 
on tea would no doubt give an impulse to labour, but it would 
be foreign labour, that of the Chinese, whereas the remission of 
the piper duty would stimulate British labour in the manufacture 
of the article and the produce of agricultural fibre, while the 
removal of the E.xcise regulations would relieve the trade of 
restrictions tli.at operated as a check upon it by stinting and 
repressing enterprise. 

Mr. Horsfall, member for Liverpool, said the House had 
pledged itself to reduce the tea duty before it had pledged itself 
to remove the paper duly. In every town in Enghuid, he 
believed it would be said by nine persons out of ten, “Give us 
the duty off te.a, and not off paper.” He moved to amend the 
resolution by reducing the duty on tea, on and after the ist of 
October, to i^. per pound. 

Mr. Disraeli accused the Chancellor of the Exchequer of in- 
consistency, asserting that in 1857 he admitted the obligation of 
abolishing the war duties on the ground of pledges given, and 


because it was “important to the political interests of the 
country.” The strength of the opposition to the resolution was 
shown by tlie division on the amendment, 299 voting against 
and 28 1 for it, leaving the Government the comiwatively small 
majority of 18. , 

I’he resolution for (he repeal of the paper duty was allowed to 
pass without a division, the decision of the House having been 
]>rac.tically given by the previous division ; bat .Mr. Gladstone 
ibi.n disturbed the p.-issive, if somewhat sullen, attitude of the 
Opposition by announcing that lie intended to include the diief 
financial propositions of the Budget in one Bill, instead of dividing 
tliem, as wa.s generally the practice. His object in tliis course 
was evident. 'J'he Lords could not agiin reject the aboliiiott of 
the paper duty wiilioiit at the same lime rejecting other items of 
the financial .scheme. Tlie Opposition was furious at the 
manteuvre. Lord Robert Cecil (now the Martinis of Salisbury), 
the nun of “flouts and jeers,” said the Ministerial coiiife was 
unworthy of a sharp attorney j and Mr. Di.sraeli dedaied that 
the proposed method of action was an injury and affront to the 
..ilher House of Parliament, and “an unhandsome mode of 
retaliating upon the Peers for the rejection of the paper duty.” 

The second reading, of the ohjectionable single Pnll was fixed 
for the i3ih of May. Mr. Macdonogh, an eminent member of 
the Irish bar, who had recently tahen his seat for Sligo, said the 
Bill raised a great constitutional question, and was an attempt to 
coerce the House of Lords. Sir James Graham replied effec- 
tively, expressing his belief that the power and authority of the 
House of Commons tvould be supported by a very large majority 
of their constituents. A long debate took place, and Mr. 
Newdegate moved a resolution condemning the mode of pro- 
ceeding by a single Bill, which was rejected by 195 to 31. Tire 
Bill then went into committee, and another clivi.sion look place 
when the paper duty clause came on. Mr. Gladstone said the 
doctrine of engagernent set up by Mr. Dt.sr.ieli was a ]jerfecr 
figment. The remission of the “ so-called war duties ” on tea 
and sugar would sacrifice ;C2, 500,006, or twice the amount of 
the paper duty. Lord Palmerston wound up the deltate by 
describing liie opponents of the clause as “afortuiloiis concoiiije 
of discordant .atoms,” and at length the clause was carried by a 
majority of 15, the numbers being 296 to 2S1. Lari Granville 
introduced the Bill into the Plouse of Lords in a conciliatory 
manner, and it passed through the sta,.es, not without .sotue 
griniibling, but without a division,: 
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mr. [as IAN islands and italy.— the “trent” affair. 

'Fhe mission of Mr. Gladstone to the Ionian Islands, and the 
subsetiuent administration of Sir Henry Storks, had not produced 
the re.siilts which the annexation party in the islands desired ; and 
in March the local assembly declared in favour of union with 
Greece. They found sympathisers in probably unsuspected 
quarters. Mr. Maguire, the member for Dungarvan, who had 
warmly defended the temporal rule of the Pope and the tyrannies 
of the King of Naples and the Italian dukes, now appeared as a 
champion of the rights of the people of the Ionian Islands to 
choose tlieir own form of Government. Sir. Maguire had a great 
command of the fervent oratory possessed by many of ■ his 
rultured countrymen, and he brouglit forward the subject in the 
House of Commons on the 7 th of May, in the form of a motion 
for papers relating to the affairs of the Ionian Islands, his chief 
object being, he said, to ascertain what were the recommenda- 
tions Sir. Gladstone had made to the English Government. He 
deseiibed, in vivid language, the expectations which had been 
raised in the islands when it was known that so eminent and able 
a m.m had been sent to investigate and report upon the polidcal 
position. “ No sooner,” said Mr. Slaguire, “ was it known ihat 
lie wa.s to come on his great mission, than a feeling of passionate 
hope passed like electricity from island to island, from community 
to community. Even before they caught one glimpse of that pale, 
thoughtful countenance, or heard one sweet tone of that voice 
wliicli can lend enchantment even to the details of the dryesc 
Budget, they hailed him as a political saviour, who was to free 
them from a detested country, and grant to them the fulfilment 
of their wishes— union with the mother country, Greece.” The 
speaker quoted from a speech said to have been made by M r. 
Gladstone to the Bi.shop of Cephalonia (reported in the TriesU 
Gazette and quoted by the Times), iu which he said the union of 
the islands with Greece seemed to be “designed by Providence.” 
Mr. Gladstone interrupted the speaker with a point-blank denial 
that he had ever made such a speech. In the course of the 
debate w hich ensued, he said the object of his mission was, 
believinii; that the position of this country in relation to the 
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islands was not altogether satisfactory, to see if it would be prac- 
ticable to set England right by offering institutions unequivocally 
and undoubtedly founded on principles of freedom. He coii' 
eluded by saying : — 

“If it is deemed even ridiculous that I should have iinderta'icn so small 
and limited a mission, and that I should have been obliged to retire from it 
bafiled and disappointed, without any visible result, I am willing to bear with- 
out complaint any comments, any conclusion, or any ridicule tiiat may attach 
to my finding myself in that predicament. The object which I had in view, 
if it lias not been gained so far as the advantage of the Ionian Islands is coti- 
cernttl, has been g.ained at least in one respect — namely, that we have 
effectively jjlaced liugland in her right position as the friend of free and 
constitutional laws and institutions, and have thus enabled ourselves to lofik 
Kiirnpe in the face, and say tlmt if evils and abuses still prevail in the Ionian 
Isl.tiids, tliey prevail not by our fault, but in despite of our honest emleavoiivs 

'I'lie motion for the production of Mr. Gladstone's report was 
opposed by Ministers, Lord Palmerston saying they were actuated 
by a due sense of the best interests of the people in steadily 
refusing to comply with the request for union with Greece, ilr. 
Maguire withdrew his motion for the production of papers ; and 
very little more was beard about the Ionian Islands until the end 
of May, 1864. Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell no longer 
seeing any reason for “ steadily refusing to comply,” the islands 
were formally annexed to Greece. 

The cession of Savoy to France, and the dominance in Italy of 
the King of Sardinia, supported by the then powerful Emperor of 
the French, was keenly felt bj’ the Roman Catholic politicians of 
this country, who feared, not without reason, that the temporal 
power of the Pope was threatened. Tuscany, Parma, a consider- 
able portion of Lombardy, and the kingdom of Naples, had been 
added to the dominions of Victor Emmanuel, and his as.sump- 
tion of the title of King of Italy was imminent (indeed, it was 
formally conferred about three weeks afterwards), when Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, the member for King’s County, Ireland, called atten- 
tion to the conduct of Lord John Russell in promoting the 
“ Piedmontese policy,” although he had previously made a profes- 
sion of neutrality. Mr. Hennessy charged the Foreign Secretary 
with having committed a breach of international law, and with 
destroying the confidence of European statesmen in the lionour 
and integrity of the British Foreign Office. Sir George Bowyer, 
an enthusiastic and almost fanatical admirer and defender of the 
Papacy as a temporal power, followed Mr. Hennessy. About 
two years before, Europe had been shocked by an account of the 
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Cruelties pniclisecl by the l’a[)al troops, under General Schmidt, in 
suppressing an insurrection in Perugia. Sir George Bowyer denied 
that the massacre had taken place, and went on to eulogise “ the 
gallant young King of Naples fighting for his rights.” 

Mr. Gladstone replied to Sir George Bowyer, find gave a history 
of the sufferings of the people of Naples, which he had himself 
witnessed, and established by documentary evidence the truth of 
the stateinerus respecting the murders at Perugia, ami the execu- 
tions ordered by the Duke of Modena, notwithstanding that the 
victims were not legally li.able to capital punishment. 

Deviating a little from the chronological order of events, it may 
here be memioned lliat in the following session (.\pril ii, itlfia) 
Sir George Uo.vyer again A'entilated his opinions on llie recent 
events in Italy, and attacked the Government for encouraging 
revolutionary movements, which, he asserted,, were promoted by 
foreign adveiUiirers, and received little sympathy from the ni.iss 
of the people, who were well satisfied with the governmtnt of the 
old rulers. Mr. Gladstone replied in a powerful speech, indulging 
in a little banter at the expense of the fervid Sir George : — 

‘‘I do not wish to use unparliament.ny targuage; but if I may be per- 
mitlcd— ns I believe I may wirliout being open to liie eharge — to accuse an 
honourable member of in bilging in paradox, and being the victim of 
credulity, I would appeal to my lionotiralde and learacd friend himself, and, 
at all evvnt.s, witli great confidence to the Ilonse generally, to -say whether 
his .speeches are DOtdi.slingnished Iry astonishing powers of paradox, as well as 
by a capacity for credulity which is alxsolulely marvellous. . . . He lells 
ns that 4,000 people in a corner of Italy, who, he says, are regarded as 
strangers by at! the rest of the people of the comiliy, and are dete.sied by the 
Neapulitans, have, by their own unprincipled agency, sncceeded, not, indeed, 
in uniting in tlie bonds of friendly alliance, and fully incorporating with them- 
selves, bat in subjug.iting to their sw.iy, some 15.000,000 or 20,000,000 of 
Xtali.ins, . . . Let me take a particular instanee-^the downfall of the late 
King of the Two Sicitie.s, in bringing about wliich my honourable and learned 
friend Was so lcind--I do not know whether he meant it as a kindness or not— 

, as to site.ak of so liumble an individual as myself as having had some infmite.5i- 
mal -share ; and let me observe,, that if he could prove to me that I have been 
in ihe smalk,st degree instrumental in as.sisting to cause, tlie removal from a 
world ill wliich there is wickedness, and misery, arid sorrow enough, of one 
great and gigantic iniquity, I should accept that proof as another lavour con- 
ferred upon me. I ilo not, however, assume to myself any credit of that 
character. But what, according to the representation of the honoiiraUe and 
learned baronet, has happened in the case of the King of tlie Two Sicilies, to 
which I am referring ? Here was a kingdom in which, he tells 11.5, the w'hole 
population, w ith the exception of a few" busyhodies belonging to the middle 
classes — in which the aristocracy, the edrieated classes, the peasantry, as well 
ns the great bulk of tlie middle cla.s5es— were attached to the expelled dynasty. 
Tlial being so, wliat takes place? An, adventurer named Garibaldi, chad in 
a red shirt, with a certain nnraber of followers, also clad in red shirts, landi 
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uj)on tlii southern point of the Italian peninsula, marches through Caiabriii, 
and, with tliose few men in red shirts, faces a Sovereign with a vrell-orgnnised 
army of So, coo men, and a fleet perhap.s the best in Italy, and the Sovereign 
.at once disappears before him like a mock king of snow. Then comes my 
htiiiourable anil learned fiicnd, and with the evitlent sincerity and e.arne.slnes.s 
which niaik all he -says and does in this House, seeks to per.-iiiaiie ns tliat 
such event.? as these can occur in a country where the feelings of the people 
are not alienaletl from the throne, and where misgoveinment doe.s not 
prevail — thus e.xhibiting, in addition to the power of paradox to wlucii I have 
already referred, a credulity rvliicli is almost incomprehensiiile, and in which 
he ask.s tts to receive his .statements on this head as a kind of political 

Reverting to the year tS6i, it is only necessary to note that 
I’arliament was prorogued on the Stli of August, and that, befuic 
the year closed, the i’riiice Coihsort was laid in his grave, and 
with him departed the brightness of the liritish Court, 'I’he 
“ tierce liglit liiat Ireats upon a throne ” showed a broken-hearted 
willow, whoso tears were synip.athised with by the entire nation. 
About a month earlier a cirtumslanee occurred which caused 
great excitement both in Great Ihitain and the United States, 
and at first seemed to presage an open rupture. I'he Southern 
Confederation, as they styled themselves — the “rebels,” in tiie 
language of the Northern States— sent two Commissioners, Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason, to England. They embarked on the West 
India mail steamer the ITmrf, which was stopped on the open 
seas by Captain Wilkes, of the Stm Jadnlo, a vessel of the 
United Slates navy. Messrs. Slidell and Mason, and their secre- 
taries, were forcibly taken away, notwithstanding the protest of 
the captain of the Trent, and carried to Boston as prisoners of 
war. The United States Government, however, after tlie receipt 
of a linn demand from the English Government, restored them to 
British protection and disavowed the action of Cajjtain Wilkes, 
and so, probably, avoided a serious result j for the British public 
was in no humour to concede the right of search, and many of 
the people of the Northern States were not unwilling to pick a 
ciuarrel with this country. Congress gave a vote of thanks to 
iVilkes for an action which the Executive Government admitted 
to be illegal, and the captain was invited to a public dinner at 
Boston, at which the Governor of Massachusetts declared that 
“ every American heart thrilled with pride wdien he read that 
Captain tVilkes had fired a shotted gun across the bows of a 
vessel surmounted by the British lion.’* Our Government had 
made vigorous preparations for war, in case of an adverse reply 
from Washington. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

■J1I£ AMERICAN WAR OF SECESSION. — POSITION OF THE SOUTIIFEN 
CONFEDERATION. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 6th of Februafy, 
The Queen, stricken down by her great sorrow, was unable to 
appear personally ; and necessarily one of the leading topics of 
the Address voted in reply to the Royal Speech was an expres- 
sion of condolence with her Majesty, and a reverential eulogy of 
the departed Prince. 

One of the earliest subjects which occupied the attention of 
Parliament was National Education. Earl Granville in the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, 
made elaborate statements respecting the new Minute of the 
Committee of the Privy Council. Although 2,200,000 children 
ought to have been brought into the inspected schools, only 
920,000 actually attended, and less than a third of that number 
received adequate instruction in the elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The new Minute substituted for the numerous 
grants of the old system a capitation grant of one penny for each 
attendance over a hundred, subject to a favourable report of the 
inspector. Children, grouped according to age, would pass exami- 
nations, and their failure in any one branch — reading, writing, or 
arithmetic— would subject the school to the loss of one-third of 
the allowance, and, in case of failure in all, the allowance would 
be altogether w'ithdrawn. The discussions on the subject occupied 
a consiilerable time; Ultimately Ministers made some conces- 
sions. The early part of the session was chiefly occupied with 
debates on this topic. Church rites and ceremonies, Maynooth, 
and other matters which led to no great result, and in which 
Mr. Gladstone did not take a conspicuous part. 

On the ist of April Mr. Sheridan introduced his motion — 
expected each year, as a matter of course — for leave to introduce 
a bill to reduce the duty on fire insurance. There was a majority 
against the Government of 11, and the Bill was introduced, but 
rejected at a subsequent stage. Two days afterwards, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made his financial statement for the 
year. He was in possession of a surplus of /35s, 000, and 
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estimated the expenditure for the coming financial year at 
;^7o, 040,000, and the revenue at j!£’7o,i9o,ooo, leaving liim the 
small surplus of ;j^i5o,ooo to deal with. He occupied three 
hours in making his statement to the House, exhibiting Iiis 
wonted power of securing the interest of his hearers, altliough lie 
had little of an exciting nature to communicate. The Budget, 
indeed, was remarkably simple. It rvas impossible, he said, to 
make any vcjy important remissions, but he proposed some alter- 
ations and readjustments. The hop duty would lie repealed, 
and the scale of brewers’ licenses rearranged. A license for 
private biewcrs was included in the scheme, but abandoned in 
deference to the expressed opinion of the House. The result of 
these alterations would be a lo.ss of _;£'45 1,000 ; and if, he said, 
it was hoped to effect a reduction of taxation, it would be neces- 
sary to ajrply to every department the principles of true economy. 
The resolutions passed the House of Commons, but when the 
Bills founded on them were presented to the House of Lords 
they were unfavourably received, some of the Peers (among 
them Lord Overstone), who usually supported Ministers, express- 
ing disapprobation of the financial policy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Bills, however, passed the House. 

Although direct opposition to the Budget provisions was un- 
availing, there was still some dissatisfaction in the House of 
Commons on the subject, not confined to the Conservative 
benches; and on the 13th of May Mr. Hubbard introduced a 
resolution, “ That the incidence of the income-tax should not 
fall upon capital or properly, and when applied to the annual 
products of invested property should fall upon the net income 
arising therefrom, and that net profits and salaries should be sub- 
ject to such an abatement as may equitably adjust the burden 
thrown upon intelligence and skill as compared wiih property.” 
Mr. Craufurd, member for the City of London, .seconded the 
resolution, which, after a speech in opposition to it by Mr. Glad- 
stone, was lost by a majority of 37. 

On the 3rd of June Mr. Stansfeld, the Radical member for 
Halii'ax, recalled the attention of the House to financial matters 
by moving, as a resolution, “ That the national expenditure is 
capable of reduction without compromising the safety, the inde- 
pendence, or the legitimate influence bfthe country.” Mr, Baxter, 
member for the Montrose Burghs, who had already made a repu- 
tiition as an economist, seconded the resolution, to which Lord 
Palmerston moved an amendment, to the effect that the I-fouse, 
wliile deeply impressed with the necessity of economy, was, at the 
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same time, mindful of its otligation to provide for the security of 
tile couiitry. Mr. Stansfeld’s resolution was defeated by a very 
large majority (5C7 to 65), and Lord Palmerston’s amendment 
agreed to without a division. Mr. Gladstone, as guardian of the 
public purse, was bound to make provision for the public service, 
Imt certainly, neither by nature nor political training, was lie dis- 
liosed to be extravagant, and was perfectly willing that the 
strongest light should be thrown on the details of his financial 
administration ; and he moved the appointment of a standing 
Commiltee of Public Accounts, for the examination of the 
accounts, showing the appropriation of the sums granted by 
Parliament to meet the. public expenditure. 

The powerful speech on Italian aflairs, delivered in reply to 
Sir George Powycr, on the nth of April, has already been 
noticed. The session came to an end on the 7th of August, and 
after a few weeks of necessary leisure, Mr. Gladstone paid a visit 
to the \ovth of lingland, making one of those political “ pro- 
gresses” which are now so familiarly associated with his career, 
and in the course of which he has delivered sonic of his most 
'effective speeches. 

On the 7tli of October he paid a visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he was most enthusiastically received. A banquet was 
given in his honour in the New Town Hall, the Mayor presiding. 
All men’s minds were then turned to the terrible civil war raging 
in America, and the effects so painfully felt in Lancashire, where 
the cotton trade and manufactures were nearly paralysed, and 
hundreds of thousands of w-orkpeople were thrown out of em- 
ployment and reduced to the utmost extremity. The altitude of 
the English Ministry was eagerly watched, and any utterance on 
the subject by a Cabinet Minister anxiously looked for. Would 
England endeavour to exert its influence to obtain a pause in the 
terrible hostilities, for the purpose of arranging, if possible, terms 
of peace? Would it recognise the Southern Confederation as a 
belligerent power? Such were the questions asked, although 
little hojie ivas entertained that a direct reply would be given, for 
it was believed that within the Cabinet there were differences of 
opinion which would stand in the way of definite action. Jn 
replying to the toast of the day, Mr. Gladstone made a long- 
speech, in the course of which he spoke in the highest terms of 
apirrcciation of the manly, patient, and excellent conduct of the 
suffering factory hands in Lancashire. Referring to the Southern 
Confederacy, he uttered a remarkable phrase, much quoted and 
commenled on : “ W'e may have our own opinions about slavery, 
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\vc may be for or against the South, but there is no doubt, 1 think, 
about this— Jefferson Davis and the other leaders of the South 
have made an army - they are making, it appears, a navy ; and 
they have made, gentlemen, what is even of more importance, 
titey liave made a nation.” These words elicited an outburst ot 
dieering, and the speaker continued : “ We may anticipate with 
certainty t!ic success of the Southern States, so far as regards 
their separation from the North. I, for my own part, cannot but 
believe tlrat that event is as certain as any event yet future and 
contingent can be. But it is from feeling that that great e\-ent is 
likely to arise, and that the North will have to suffer that niorti- 
tication, that I earnestly hope that England will do nothing to 
inflict additional shame, sorrow, or pain upon those who have 
already suffered much, and who may probably liavc to suffer 
more.” 

This outspoken expression of opinion — false projrhecy, as it 
afterwards proved to be — excited much attention. Mr. Glad- 
stone's high position in the Ministry encouraged, the supposition 
that the sympathy of the British Government was with the 
.Southern .States — that it was prepared to recognise the Confede- 
ration as an independent power, and that the time when it would 
do so could not be far distant. The “ Southern Association” at 
Liverpool agreed to memorialise the Government for the imme- 
diate recognition of the Confederate States, and the members of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce took into consideration 
tiie propriety of presenting a similar memorial. 

In reply to Mr. Mozley, of Manchester, who wrote on behalf of 
many shippers of cotton, Mr. Gladstone said that his words at 
Newcastle were no more than the e.xpression, in rather more 
pointed term.s, of an opinion which he had long ago stated in 
public, that the efforts of the Northern States to subject the 
Southern ones was hopeless by reason of the resistance of the 
latter. This decided expression of opinion, and of sympathy by 
implication, called forth a vigorous attack from Professor Francis 
Newman, in the form of a letter to the Morninx'' S/af, a daily 
newspaper long since defunct. The writer declared that it was 
an oflence against public morality for a statesman of Mr. Glad- 
stone's po.siiion to speak at all of the Southern Confederation 
“without declaring abhorrence of it; or, at least, to speak in 
such a tone that he can for a moment be suspected of desiring its 
success.” 

While at Newcastle Mr. Gladstone made an excursion down 
tlie Tyne, described by the Newcastle Chronick at the lime as 
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resemblinp; a rn3-al piogress. The report of the trip published 
ill that journal is really rvorth quoting: — 

“Wliat was intemled at first as a visit of inspection, to sliO'v him >0 w liat 
use the Tyne Commissioners were putting tlie ;£'too,ooo they lately borrowed, 
expanded into a triumphant display of the wealth and industry of the Tyne- 
side. It was not possible to show to royal visitors more clemmstrations of 
honour than were showered on the illustrions commoner and his wife. Tl.e 
procession of vessels which followed his were regal in their multitude and 
splendmir of enthusiasm. Some of the W'orks upon tlie Tyneside, lifting tlieii' 
grim and lofty pile.s higii in the air, crowned with clouds of dense.st, Idacke.st 
smoke, out of which foihs of sitipliuveous flames darted, revealing hundreds ol 
living men .surmounting roofs and pinnacles, cheering in ringing tones aljove, 
wliile cannon boomed at llieir feet below, was a sight to see, which [tlie re- 
porter proceeds, with ratlior remarkable taste, to s.ay] resembled one of 
Martin’s famous pictures of the exultation of Pandemonium rvhen Lucifer 
ascended his throne. [Recollecting himself, however,' the gushing reporter 
coiuimied ;] We do not intend by any means to apply the latter part of this 
comparison to tlie Clinncellor of tlie Exchequer; but we are sure he must have 
been reminded of Martin’s celebrated mezzotint by what he saw at some points 
of liis triimiplial progress. At every point, at eveiy bank, and liill, and 
factory, in every opening where people could stand orclimli; expectant crowds 
awaited Mr. Gladstone’s arrival. Women and children in all costume.s, and 
of all conditions, lined tlie shore.s, and tinse waved their hands who had 
nothing el.se lo wave as Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone passed. Cannon boaiiied 
from every point : the Cliancellor was nearly .shot to death, a.s far as violence 
of reverberalion could go to it. Such a succession of cannonading never 
before greeted .1 triiiinpliant conqueror on the march. It never ceased througli- 
out his wliole progie.ss, and recommenced as he returned, and continued until 
tlie sliades of evening fell.” 

Mr. Gladstone afterwards visited Sunderland, Middlesboro‘ugli, 
and York, and at each place his presence was made the occasion 
of a most heartj' demenstration of welcome. 

The year 1863 opened well, except for the sad condition of 
Lancashire. There was — but for that calamity, which liad its 
oligin in external causes— a condition of general prosperity ; and 
the sufferings produced by the cotton, famine had been greatly 
alleviated by the exertion of a noble spirit of generosity. It was 
estimated by Mr. Bazley, a very competent authority, that the 
loss to the labouring class was at the rate of ;^i2,ooo,ooo a-year, 
and near ,-ifj3o,ooo,ooo in addition was lost to the employing 
classes. In Lancashire alone 315,000 persons ivere dependent 
on the cotton manufacture, and, as the result of the stoppage 
in the supply of the raw' material, nearly evety mill was wholly 
or partially closed. About 163,500 persons were receiving 
scanty parochial relief in the Lancashire district at the opening of 
the year, although assistance in money and food to the amount 
of ^1,800,000 had been given. The intense desire forthe restora- 
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tiojj of peace on the other side of the Atlantic can be readily 
understood ; and when Parliament assembled early in February 
Mr, Disraeli took the opportunity offered by the debate on the 
Address to refer to the conduct of various members of l.’io 
Ministry in making different statements as to the recognition of 
the Confederated States. Mr. Gladstone’s utterances at New- 
castle, of course, did not escape severe comment, not because Mr. 
Disraeli hitiiself had much sympathy with the Northern States, 
the reverse being the case ; but because he blamed a le.ading 
Cabinet Minister for encouraging the South by words which the 
Ministry were not prepared to follow up by action, and to induce 
the public to suppose that his individual opinion expressed the 
unanimous policy of the Administration. ‘-If the .speech meant 
anything, it meant that the Southern States would be recognised j 
because, if it be true that they have created armies, navies, and a 
[leople, we are bound by the principles of policy and of public 
law to recognise tlieir political existence.” 

It is remarkable that Mr. Di.sraeli, like klr. Gladstone, believed 
that the Southern Confederation had practically achieved inde- 
pendence, and that separation was inevitable, for in the course of 
this speech he said : “I cannot conceal from myself the conviction 
that whoever in this House may be young enough to witness the 
ultimate consequence of the Civil War, will see, whenever the 
waters have subsided, a different America from that which was 
known to our fathers, and even from that of which this genera- 
tion has had so much experience. It will be an America of 
armie.s^ of diplomacy, of rival States and manoeuvring Cabinets, 
of frequent turbulence, and probably of frequent wars.” It is 
well for the western world that both Mr. Disratdi and Mr. Glad- 
stone proved to be false prophets. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

FINANCIAL SUCCESSES^ 

The speech from tlie throne announced that the Treaiy of 
Commerce with France had “already been productive of reiai ts 
highly advantageous to both the nations to which it applies 
and that statement, although, as raight have been expected, a 
little cavilled at in the course of .the debate on the Address, was 
not seriously impugned. The Budget was introduced on the 
i6th of April, and Mr. Gladstone was able to make the agreeab'e 
announcement that he had a good surplus in band. The 
revenue for the coining j'ear he estimated at £71,490,000, and 
the expenditure at £67.749,000, leaving £3.741,000 at his 
disposal. He proposed to equalise the duty on chicory and 
coffee, remove some anomalies in respect to licences, and make 
clubs liable to the duties payable for the sale of wines and spirits. 
Railways were to pay per cent, on passenger receipts, without 
exemption, for excursion trains, instead of the 5 per cent,, with 
exemptions, previously paid, and there were to be some slight 
changes in the hackney carriages dues. Then came the proposition 
for a charge which, as we shall see, gave rise to considerable 
opposition— no less than the withdrawal of the exemption of 
corporate trust projiierty and charitable endowments from 
the provisions of the Income Tax Act. These charges 
would add £133,000 to the annu.al revenue, and so r.iise the 
surplus to £3.874,000. He would then be enabled to take 
twopence off the income-tax, and equalise the tax on annual 
incomes between £ico and £200, by m.aking the former sura the 
limit of liability to t.ax.ation, and allowing a deduction of £60 on 
amounts between the two sums; the tea duty would be reduced 
to i.r. a pound, and then he would have a surplus of £53-l,ooo, 
which the Government proposed to keep in hand. 

Of counse the clubs were up in arms; so were the patrons, 
trustees, and officials of the great hospitals and other charitable 
in.slilutions, who found support in the press. One influential 
organ of opinion described the proposition as “ a tax on the 
convalescence of the poor” — ^not a very intelligible phrase ; and 
it was stated that St. B-irtholomew’s Hospital would lose a 
thoimnd a year, “which is now wholly spent in relieving the 
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very jioorest at tlie most helirless moment; and the otlier metro- 
politan hospitals will lose sums of proportionate amount.” The 
e.\.trar'ag,int assertions of the licensed victuallers, when it was 
proposed to give wine licences to pastrycooks, were almo.st 
rivalled by the statements made on this occasion. It was gravely 
asserted that the proposition “has been chiefly adopted on the 
professed ground that the clerks at Somerset House are weary of 
the calculations which so many exemptions force on them. , . , 
The sufferings of the mechanic, whose broken limb cannot be 
healed because Mr. Gladsione has impoverished the hospitals, 
are amply balanced by the joys of the Inland Revenue clerk on 
discovery that he has escaped three sums in decimals out of a 
dozen rules of three.” 

Mr. Glad.stone, on his own showing, propose.! to remove the 
exemption, “partly on account of the altered position of tlie 
Slate, and the heavy charge it undertakes for charitable purposes; 
I)artly on account of the difficulty anil confusion encountered in 
the attempt to give effect to the exemptions, and partly on 
account of the sound general principle that all property ought 
to contribute to the taxes of the country, which, if they are 
justly an ] wisely imposed, ought not to be regarded as a penalty 
on property, but as the necessary means of rendering property 
available for the effective use and enjoyment of the owner.” 

On the 4th of May, a very influential deputation waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the purpose of submitting 
reasons why he should not persevere with the scheme. The 
Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and other bishops, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
many members of both Houses of Parliament attended; and the 
result was that the Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew the 
objectionable clause in the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. 
The proposed alterations in the hackney carriage dues and the 
licences for clubs were also withdrawn. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s most conspicuous political utterances 
in this session was in reference to the condiuon of Ireland ; and, 
ill connection ivith later events, it is interesting to preserve a 
record of his views in 1863, On the 12th of June, Colcnel 
Dunne, member for Queen’s Count)', moved for a select com- 
iniitee on the condition of Ireland, “ to inquire into the causes 
of the depressed condition and the effect of the taxation which 
it now bears.” Mr. Gladstone, on the part of the Government, 
declined to concur in the motion, and made a long speech on 
the subject. To open an inquiry, he said, at a period of the 
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session when no eliectual progress could be made with it, could 
only have the eftect of exciting hopes simply to disappoint them. 
He did not see how the House could interfere to correct the 
evil of absenteeism, except by endeavouring to do everything in 
its power to improve the social and economical condition of 
Ireland, and give its people equal rights and advantages with the 
rest of the kingdom in regard to the security, confidence, and 
freedom of their enjoyment and disposal of their property. He 
demurred to the assertion of — 

‘‘A 1 iglit in the various parts of the kingdom to Imve public money expemied 
on what 1 may call gengra[)hical principles ; that the taxes raised in Ireland 
is to be conipuled, and against that taxation a cnuiuer claim is to be lodged 
on behalf of Ireland for the expenditure of the money so levied within lier 
own limits. If that doctrine is good, it will be difficiilt to confine it to 
Ireland. It will travel into Scotland, it will come back into England, and 
we shall have the south, the north, the west, and the ea.st making their 
separate claims. ... I cannot assent to the general proposuioii that the 
taxation of the connlry is to be like a local shower, drawn for a while from 
the surface of the earth by evaporation, and then descending on it again with 
fertili.S'.ng effect at the very spot from which it first luse.” 

Ireland, he said, was not illiberally treated in respect to public 
expenditure for local purposes. Ireland had less than double 
the population of Scotland; but the special votes amounted to 
three times as much as for Scotland. “Is there," he asked, 
“any form of ta.xalion among all those varieties which the 
ingenuity or necessity of financiers has caused them to invent, 
under which Ireland is subjected to a higher charge than 
Englaud?” Incomes went further in Ireland than in England. 
Not a shilling of duly was levied on hackney coaches, 
railways, or stage carriages in Ireland, altliough these duties 
were levied in England and Scotland, In adjusting the income- 
t.ix very considerable mitigations had been granted to Ireland. 
The l.mdowners there had the advantage of considerable re- 
ductions not alloxved in England. “We must look,” he con- 
tinued, “ to the influence of good laws, liberal legislation, and 
thorough and hearty equality in our endeavours to apply the 
principles of justice and freedom to all three countries, for the 
only means by which wC can really confer benefit upon Ireland. 
All real and permanent benefits which Ireland is to derive must 
be, not admini.steted like a dose of physic, but must be gained 
by the exercise of her own energies and her own powers.” 

These are pregnant words and deserve thouglitful considera- 
lion. Colonel Dunne, satisfied apparently with having raised 
(Escussi'in and elicited opinion, withdrew the motion ; but a few 
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days aUenvavfls Irish affairs again ftirnished subject of dcbiUe, 
ill which, however, Mr. Gladstone did not take part. Mr. 
ivLiyuiro, member for Dungarvan, moved an address to ilte 
Queen, asking for the appoiiUraent of a Royal Coinnii.ssion “ in 
inquire into and report upon the state of the agricultiii.il chisses 
of Ireland, and to suggest such improvements on the relations 
between landlord and tenant as may seem necessary and ex- 
i>edient.” T!ie motion was opposed by the Govcrniiiciit, and 
negatived liy a majority of 79. 

it was impo.ssii)le that the position of the country in rcl.ition to 
the American .States could escape discussion in Paiiianient. I\’e 
litive tilready noticed Mr. Di.sraeli’s speech in the deiiate on the 
Address in reply to tlie Royal .Speech. On the .-joth of June ]\fr. 
Roebttek brought the subject defmimly before ihe I louKe. . liy 
tiuit time there had been more than two thous.md iiatth.s and 
skirmishes since the outbreak of the war, in tite spring of 1S6.1 ; 
and it appeared to many others besides Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli. th.at the Southern States were able to achieve inde- 
pendence. d’he prolongation of a war so disastrous to America, 
and the effects of which had been so painfully felt in our own 
manufacturing districts, was certainly most heartily to be depre- 
cated. In the field, successes were nearly equally balanced. 
Ulysses Grant, the Federal general, had made a successful 
advance into Tennessee, but had been repelled in a tremendous 
assault on the strongly fortified Vicksburg. The great Confede- 
rate leader. Stonewall Jackson, had been killed in action, but his 
opponent, General Hooker, had been forced to recross the 
Rappahannock, and had been superseded in his command ; and 
Lee, a chivalrous and dauntless general of the Confederates, had 
invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, and taken several towns. 
One result only of the terrific struggle could be clearly foreseen, 
and that was an appalling sacrifice of human life and a paralysis 
of the national energies. 

Mr. Roebuck moved “ that a humble address be presented to 
Her .Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to enter 
into negotiations with the great Powers of Europe for the purpose 
of obtaining their co-operation in the recognition of the Con- 
federate States of North America,” “If,” said Mr. Roebuck, 
“ we take lime by the forelock, we shall be so much the gretUcr 
people ; and London will be the imperial city of the world. Put 
if we abstain from availing ourselves of the opportunity, it will 
go away at once to France.” He added : “ The cry about slavery 
is liypocri.iy and cant.” Lord Robert Montagu, member for 
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Huntingdonshire, moved an amendment in favour of an impartial 
neiUraiit)’’. 

Mr. (.lladstone spoke in opposition to Mr. Roebuck, and sug- 
gested reasons why direct intervention would be unadvisulile. 
Referring to the terrible war then raging, he said : — 

“Her Mnjesly’s Ministers, I do not (liink, have ever professed to feci 
iiiciil'ferent on the question. It is impossible fur anyone with the feelings (d 
a man iviilun him to be indifl'erent .upon it. Moreover, I believe that a vciy 
general union of sentiment and opinion exists in the country — not upon every 
rnatter relating to the present war, but upon this great que.slian — whether we 
wisli lli.'il tliis war .should continue or should cetrse. My belief i.s that .at lea-st 
nineteen out of every twcniy men in this House, perhaps I might say niiiel}'- 
nine out of every hundred — I do not know, indeed,, that there is a .single 
e!;ci;pUtiii--c.wieslly .and fevveutly desire that it should terminate. Wiry, sir. 
Wii.s there ever a rvar of .a more destructive ant! more dcploiable— I \viU ven- 
ture to add, of a wore hopeles.s eharacler? Measure it iiy tlie enormous 
uljsovptiou of Iniman life, which countF, not by tliousaiuls, nor by tens of 
tiiou.s.'tiid.s, blit by Inmdreds of ilioii.sand.s. Was tliero ever a more deploralde 
aiisorplicin of iiumaii treasure, wliicli has Inouglit debts upon countries wliiclr 
heretofore were Itappily, in pnactice, free from lliem, sucli as not only tln'caten 
to depress permanently, or for a long course of ye.ars, the condition of the 
■population, but even, perhaps, to ittvolve the greatest political difficulties 
throughout the whole of what was once the flouriahtiig and happy American 
iltiron ? Weil, if these are common to both pardes, is it possible that we, as 
Englishrneii .should regard olhenvise tharr tvith deep pain the special con.se 
qriences entailed by this war upon each party severally? Look at the 
crnhitlering and exasperation of the rehitions between the black man and 
the white man in the South. Look, again, at the suspension of constitutional 
liberty in the North— the utter confusion of all the Undmarks that separate 
between right arrd power — the danger into which the very principle of freedom 
has been brought in that which used to boast itself the great, and which we, 
perhaps most of us, admit to have been, at any rate, one of the freest nation.s 
of the earth. Look at the discredit to liberty abroad— the discredit not only 
to democratic, not only to popular, but, I venture to say, to all liberal and 
constitutional principles — which has been caused, in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, by the contemplation of the transactions of the last two or three years, 
and especially of the last twelve months, in North America. I trust there are 
few ol us here , who have ever suffered narrow, unworthy jealou-sies of tlie 
Ainethm Union to pos.sess our minds.. But I believe, if there be .such a twin 
— if there he those who, have taken illiberal or extreme views of what is 
defeelive in the American character, or in American institutions, who clD.se 
, their eyes ag.iinst all that is great and good and full of promise to mankind 
in tlnit coaiitvy— .surely all alike must have felt sentiments of compassion tmd 
concern absorbing every other sentiment. And the regret and sorrow which 
we feel at the ; calumnies brought to. our own door by this miserable conte.st 
are .uhno.st swalloivcd up when we consider the fearful price— more fearful, I 
believe, than in the history of the world was ever paid, 1 do not mean in 
money, by a lution in a state of civil war — a price not alone in the lo.ss of life, 
not alone in the loss of treasure, but.in the desperate political extrerailies to 
which the free popular inslitulions of North America have been reduced. 
Why, sir, we must desire the cessation of this w.ar. No man is justified in 
wishing for the continuance of a War unless that war h.as a just, aii adequate. 



Union by force i= atlainable. .... I will go one step further, and say 
I Iji'licve the public opinion of this country bears very strongly on anotlier 
matter upon wliich wc Imve heard inucli — namely, wlietiier the emancipation 
of the negro race is an object that can be legitimately ptirsuerl by means of 
coercion ami bloodshed, I do not believe Uiat a more fatal error was ever 
committed than when men— of high intelligence, I grant, and of the sincerity 
of whose philanthropy I, for one, shall not venture to whisper tlie smallest 
doubt — came to the conclusion that the emancipation of tlie negro race was to 
be sought, although they could only inavel to it by a sea of blood. ... I 
know of no benefit or advantage that woiihi attach to any intervention, 
arlritratioii, recognition, or interference of any sort, unless it u as actually free 
from ail suspicion of paitial or separate interest, or peculbr views. An act 
of recogniiion proceeding from Englanii, an act of recognition proceediiig 
from any Stale which, cither from tradition or oilier circumstances of tliat 
kind, is placed in ciiiical relations wiili Americ.a in matters pertaining to its 
own imeresls, not only might have, but probably would have, a result jire. 
cisely opposite to that amicipated by the honourable and Icarnevl genllemaiu 
It would assume the chatacler of an interference in tlie, so lo speak, jirii ate, 
at any rate particular, aff.iiis of the American nation. ... . I confess I 

have more faith in lliu gentle actii-n of public opinion, as it grows and is 
gradually manned in Europe, than I liave in diplomatic acts winch may lend 
to assume an a])pearanco of undue interference in American alTairs, and es]ie- 
cially those diplornatie acts wltith may justly be sus[)ected of inteieslcd 

The debate was acljoiirned, and, on its resumption, Lord 
Palmerston appealed to Mr. Roebuck, for political reasons, to 
withdraw the motion, especially as he (Mr. Roebuck) had had 
an interview with the Emperor of the French cn the subject. 
The request was complied with, and both motion and amend- 
ment fell to the groiinti. 

Parliament was prorogued on the aSih of July, by Roj al Com- 
mission. The Speech announced, in reference to the civil war 
in America, that .Her Majesty saw no reason to depart from 
the strict neutrality which she had observed from the Iteginning 
of the contest. 

In the autumn of the year, Mr. Gladstone collected and re- 
published his Ihidgct speeches. The Sahira'ay Jieview, cer- 
tainly not an undisaiminatirigadmirer generally of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, did him no more than justice in saying ; “ No 
similar statements have been more remarkable for cleaniess, for 
fu!nc.ss, or for judicious distribution of toihcs. Hearers have 
been known to mark tlie tennination Of one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
.speeches, though it had extended oyer the length of ten sermons, 
with a sigh, not of relief, but regret, and almost of disappoint- 
ment. The easy play of a powerful intellect rendered visible is 
one of the most attractive of spectacles,” 
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In October Mr, Cl-idslone visited Biirslein, in the Stafford- 
sliire Potteries, for the purpose of laying the first stone of the 
Wedgwood iMeraorjal Institute, or school of art, free library, 
and museum, intended to commemorate Thomas Wedgwood, a 
jwtive of that toivn, whose beautiful productions so grertly ad- 
vanced the ceramic art in this country. Mr, Gladstone, an 
enthusiastic collector of porcelain, was quite at home with his 
subject, and delivered an eloquent address adv'ocating the union 
of beauty and utility in articles of daily use. A love of beauty, 
he in-istcd, is the best correction of sordid and avaricious pro- 
pensities. He was particularly hard upon the “crane-necked 
water-jugs’' for dressing-rooms, insisting that wide-mouthed 
ewers were at once more useful and more beautiful. Certainly 
water is poured out more freely from widc-nccked than from 
narrow vessels, but Mr. Gladstone appeared to forget that the 
latter expose a smaller surface of fluid to atmospheric effects 
during the night, and that therefore the water is purer and cooler 
in the morning. A few years afterwards Mr. Gladstone sold his 
collection of old china and chimney ornaments. 

The opening of the session of 1S64 is memorable for the attack 
made by the Earl of Derby, in the Lords’ debate on the Address, 
on the foreign policy of Earl Russell, and his professed advocacy 
of non-intervention. “As to non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries," said Earl Derby, scornfully, “when I 
look around me I fail to see what country there is in the internal 
affairs of which the noble Earl has not interfered. The foreign 
policy of the noble Earl, as far as the principle of non-interven- 
tion is concerned, may be summed up in the homely words, 
‘ meddle and muddle.”’ 

A few days after the Elouse met, Mr. Gladstone introduced a 
measure to extend the operations of the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The object of the Government Annuities Bill was to 
amend the law relating to the purchase of annuities, by making 
use of the savings bank machinery, and to authorise the granting 
of life insurances by the Government. In introducing the Bill 
Mr. Gladstone explained that, as the law stood, only large 
amounts could be received for the purchase of deferred annuities, 
and it was proposed to facilitate the reception of smaller amounts 
through the medium of the Post Office Savings Dank, Govern- 
ment could grant life insurances, but only to the amount of ^ 1 00, 
and then only to persons who purchased deferred annuities, and 
it was proposed to abolish that restriction. Some ojjposition was 
made. There was, of course, an outcry that Government was 
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exceeding its proper functions; but the Bill was can it d ihiough 
both Houses 

Another plan proposed by Mr. Gladstone, early in the session, 
was less succesbful. He proposed to alter the mode of collecting 
land-tax, assessed taxes, and income tax, by adopting tlte method 
jjiaciised in Ireland and Scotland, by which the collection of 
taxes arc intrusted to the department of Inland Revenue, instead 
of employing unofficial collectors. The Bill rvas defeated by a 
small iiiajorily on the motion for second reading. 

On tile i6th of M.arch, Mr, Dodson, member for East .Sussex, 
introduced a Hill to abolish the tests required on taking degrees 
at the irniversity of O.xford, and so putting it on the sfime foot- 
ing in that respect as the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. 
Sir Willi.im lle.athcote, Mr. Gladstone’s colleague in the rejire- 
sentation of Oxfotd University, moved as an amendment that the 
Hill should be read a second time that day six montb.s. On such 
a subject Mr. Gladstone could not, as a Churchman and nieniber 
for the Univcr.sity, be silent lie said he would support Ihe 
second reading, though he was not prepared to accept the Bill 
unless considerable alterations were made in committee. He 
could not agree that no test should he appliccable to the divinity 
degree, and he thought tliat iJie governing body of the Univer.siiy 
should not be thrown open irrespective of religious distinctions. 
The education given at Oxford had always been, and, he trusted, 
would continue to Ire, a strictly and formally religious education ; 
and although the University had endeavoured to provide that the 
liberal enactments of the Act of 1858, in relation to Dissenters, 
sliould be carried out, it had resolved that in no respect should 
the course of its tuition with regard to members of the Church of 
England be affected. He warned churchmen, however, against 
a policy of indiscriminate resistance to proposals of change. He 
said : — 

“ Lately it has been too much the fashion to adopt a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate resistance. 1 cannot conceal my own opinion on that subject. If yon 
look back upon history you will find that the gre.atcst vice and misfortune of 
the Church of England lias been that, for many generations past, on questions 
not of temporal, but spiritual interest, her friend,s,, or those wlio Ihouglit 
themselves her friends, have shown a great tenacity in clinging to their privi- 
leges to the very last moment that it was practicable, and at length only had 
them positively wrenched from, their grasp when concession had lost all pos- 
silile grace and value, and when consequently nothing could be obtained in 
rctimi. Sir, if I take iny present course, it is not because I believe that this 
i,s an ea.sy time for the Church of England, ora time without its dangers. 
(In the contrary, as regards the religion of that Church, I aiimit that tliese 
,irc days wlien it is subjected to peculiar and perhaps unprecedented d.-.n^er-i , 
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But tliese clangers will not be averted, or even mitigated, by declining to 
make concessions which donot touch her faiih, but indicate her desire to live 
in goodwill with every branch and section of the community — to consult, as 
far as possible, the feelings of all Christians, and all persons, be they Christians 
or not, to whom it is possible for the Universities to impart a portion of their 
benefits, and thus to show that, when she does take a course of resistance, it 
is from no narrow or hasty impression, but because she is convinced that the 
vital interests are at stake of that faith which is committed to her charge. 
That is the policy upon which 1 desire to act.” 

Ttie Bill W.1S rc-td a second time by a majoiity of 22, the 
numbers being ati against 189. Mr. Gladstone did not vote. 
On the motion for committal the majority w.as reduced to no. 
The division on the motion for the third reading re.sulted in equal 
numbers, and the Speaker, being called on for his casting vote, 
gave it for the Ayes, in order that the measure might not be 
dropped, but that the House might have another opportunity of 
voting. When that opportunity was afforded, by the division on 
the question tbixt the Bill do now pass, it was rejected by a 
majority of two, the numbers being 1 73 to 1 7 1 . In each of these 
divisions Mr. Gladstone voted against the Bill, and, in doing so, 
separated himself from most of his colleaguts. 

Another Bill, having to some extent the s.ame object— proposing 
the repeal of those portions of the Act of Uniformity which re- 
quired subscription from persons who sought fellowships at uni- 
versities — was afterwards brought in by Mr. Bouverie, but 
rejected by a majotily of 56. 

The Budget was introduced early in the session, on the 7 th of 
April. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a surplus in 
hand, after allowing for extra expenditure on fortifications, of 

2, 352, 000. He took occasion, in introducing the statement, 
to refer to the financial progress of the country in the five years 
during which he had held office. The revenue had increased at 
the rate of more than a million a year, and the advance in trade 
had been surprising. The aggregate value ofimports and exports 
in tSfir v'as ;^377,ooo,ooo; in 1S62, ;,^J39 r, 000.000 ; and in 
1S63, ;^444,ooo,ooo. Ble was' entitled to refer to this result 
with some feelings of pritle, for he had encountered enough 
prophecies of dis.xster resulting from his financial policy to have 
alaimed a weaker man 

“The present amount of trade is about three times the trade of the country 
as it stood at a period comparatively recent— namely, in the year 1842, when 
I’ariiament first began deliberately and advisedly to set itself to the task of 
rerormiiig onr commercial legislation; and, in the .second place, the 
may be taken to represent, as nearly as possible, ;£'i,Soo,ooo for every work- 
ing day in the year, am.agnitucle of industry and of operation so v.vst that if it 
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dirt not stand upon incontrovertible figures, it hardly coiiU receive lieUtf, 
But, in my judgment, not' only are these figures remarkable when we consider 
them as the produce of the energy of Englishmen and of the strengtii of tlie 
country, which is dear to all our hearts ; they mean much more than that— 
though that, too, of itself , were much— they mean that England i.s becoming 
more and more deeply pledged from year to year to he the champion of peace 
and justice throughout the world ; and to take part, with no view to narrotv 
or selfish interests, but only with a view to the great object of the welfare of 
hunsanity at !ai;ge, in .every' question that may arise in every quarter of fire 
globe. , . . I finrl th.it if I select several y'e.ar5, ill which Parliament has, 
with firm and unsparing hand, addressed iteelf to tlie basine.ss of liberating 
commerce, these operations have been immedi-itely followed by striking 
augmentations in the trade and industry of the country. . . . I think We 
m.iy conciiide th.it we have not been feeding ourseiVt-s by an empty dream 
when we have held that, in giving freedom to the energy, capital, and skill 
of Englishmen, sve were .idopiing the true means of twtemiing our ewniaerciai 
prosperity.” 

.Reftttring to the treaty, of commerce with France, he .said that 
in 1S59, immecliatelj' before the treaty, otir iniport.s from that 
country amounted to ,.^(6,870,000, and in 186,7 they liad liseii 
to 034,000. The value of the c.vporlH in 1S59 w.ts 
in 1863, 3,963.000. Mr. Gladstone added: “I am very glad 

to say Uiar the French manufacturers arc beginning to discover 
the futility of their alarms, just as the traders of this country have 
so frequently found it by experience on their side.” In fact, the 
trade of the country had not been swamiied by a deluge of French 
wine, and the publicans were still “lusty gentlemen.” Both 
countries had pvo.spered by the increased facilities of commercial 
intercourse ; and it was as obvious as figures could make it that 
in the course of the five ye.avs of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
of the finances, very notable results had occurred. In 1859 we 
exported to France very little more than half what we received 
from that country, and 'to that extent the b.ilance of trade was 
against ns. In 1863 the imports and e.cpovts were very nearly 
equal, and the former had increased about 50 per cent., and the 
latter more than 130 per cent. If the commercial community 
was not thankful to Mr. Gdadstone, it should have been so. 

An esUniated expenditure for the year rS6.j-5 of ,£'66,890,000, 
against an estimated revenue of ,£69,460,000, gave promise of a 
surplus of £3,570,000. Against the alliterative “meddle and 
muddle ” of Lord Derby, the Minister might have pitted another 
alliter.ative phrase — “surprises and surpluses a.s descriptive of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Biid,gels. A reduction of the sugar duty to one 
shilling per hundredweight disposed of £1,330,000 ; the fire In- 
.surance duty on stock-in-trade was diminished by one-half; the 
duty on uialt used for the consumption of cattle was taken off, 
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and altogellvei' taxation was lightened to the amount of more 
than ^2,000,000, leaving a surplus of ;^238,ooo to be carried 
for .vard to the next account. An unsuccessful struggle was made 
on behalf of a total repeal of the malt-tax, and later in the 
session (June 2,)) Mr. Morritt, memlrer for the North Riding o£ 
Yorkshire, moved a resolution, “ That in case of any modification 
of the indirect ta.xatiou of the country the e-xcise on mrdt requires 
consideration.” Once more Mr. Gladstone objected to pledging 
the House to abstract financial resolutions, and the motion was 
lost bj’ i66 to ii8. 

'I'lie ses.sion of course produced the accustomed motions con- 
nected with Parliamentary representation. Mr. llerkeley again 
advocated vote hy ballot, and was again defeated, l-ord Palmer- 
ston opposing the motion. Mr. Locke King revived the propo- 
sition for extending the franchise in counties to occupiers of the 
value of j^io. Lord Palmerston, on the part of the Government, 
did not oppose the introduction of the Bill, because he did not 
wish it to be thought that the Government were averse to any 
change in the county franchise ; but he gave notice that in, Com- 
■ mitiee lie should vote against the particular franchise the Bill 

provided, and added that he thought it was hardly expedient on 
the part of Mr, Locke King to bring it in at a time when, from 
course of foreign affairs, and other causes, there was very 
i^Jtle desire on the part of the people for organic change. The 
rejected. 

April, '^j^vigorous debate on the subject of the franchise was 
hand, after he nth of May, when tlie Borough Franchise Bill, 
;i^3,3S2,ooo. ly Mr. Baines, member for Leeds, came on for dis- 
to refer to thee object was to extend the franchise in boroughs by 
during which rental for the e.xisting ;^io standard. Mr. Cave, 
the rate of moNew Shoreham, met the Bill by moving “the 
had lieen surprtion.” Mr. Gladstone, representing the Ministry, 
in iS6i w'as '\ill. It was not a time, he said, for Government to 
1S63, pC444_ooaiestion, and even the party which represented the 
with some feeliof the country was not unanimous in respect to it. 
prophecies of difict had been introduced, he would not vote for 
alarmed a weake, which went to deny that the question of the 
“ Tiic present discussed, and, if possible, settled. In ilie 

as it stood at a periefech he made a memorable declaration respecting 
Parliament first bcgjthe franchi.se to the working-classe.s ; — > 

inay be taken to repreiuto the qiiration wlietlier the precise form of fraiiciii -a 
ini; Jay in the year, a 1, which my liononrable friend has indicated is that wliicb, 
. we onjiht IP choose ; whether the franchise shoiikl be 
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fomiilcil on r.ilcpaying or on occupation; neither will I consider whf her or 
not there slionU be a lodgers’ franchise, I put aside every question except 
tin; very simple one wliich I take to he at issue, and on this I will einieavour 
not to be misumierstood, I apprehend my honourable friend’s Bill to mean 
(and if such be the meaning, 1 give my cordial concurrence to the proposi- 
tion) that there ought to be, not a wholesale, nor an excessive, but a sensible 
and cutisiderahle addition to that portion of the wotlting-classes — at present 
almost infinitesimal — which is in possession of the fr.anchise. . . . . I 

aijprehend tliat I am correct in saying that those who possess the franchise 
are Jess tiian one-ftfiieih of the wliole num’jer of the worhing-chisses. Is 
that a state of things tvliich we cannot venture to touch or modify? Is there 
no choice between excluding forty-nine out of every fifty worUing-men on tlie 
one hand, and on the other a ‘domestic revolution’? [Mr, Cave iiad made 
use of that phrase in moving the amendment ] , , , . , We .are told 

that the working- classes do not .agitate for an extension of the francliise ; hut 
is it desirable that we .should wait until they do .agit.-ite? In my opinion, 
ngitation by the working-classes, upon any pcditical subject whaiever, is a 
tiling not to he wailed for, not to be made a condition previous to any i'arli.a- 
meuiary movement, imt, on the contrary, it is a ildngto be deprecated, and, 
if jiosstide, anticipated and prevented by wise and provident measures. An 
agitation by the woiking-cl,-i.sses i.s not like .an agit.ilion by the cla.ssea .aljove 
them— the classes po-se.ssed of leisure. The agitation of the classes having 
leisure is easily condiicied. It is not with them that every hour of time has 
a money value; their wives and children arc not dependent on the .strictly 
reckoned results of those hour.-, of labour. When a working-man finds him. 
•Self in .such a condition that he rmi.sl .abandon that daily hlwnr on which he 
is strictly dependent for his daily bread, when he give.s up the profitable 
application of his, lime, it is then that, in railway language, 'the danger 
signal i.s turned on,’ for he does it only because he feeU a stroiig nece.ssity 
for action, and a distrast in the vulcr.s who, as he thinks, have driven him to 
tliat necessity. tmture to say that tvtiy mini miio is not 

presumably incapadiatfd ly some considetaiiou of personal usi^itncss, or oj 
polilical danger, is morally entilled to come loiikiu (he pale of the Consti- 
tution. . . , . . As a general rule, the lower stratum of the middle 

class is admitlcd to the exercise of the franchise, while the upper stratum ot 
the working-class is excluded. That, I believe, to he a fair general de-scrijr- 
tion of the pre.sent formation of the constituencies in boroughs and towns. I.5 
it a state of thing.s, I would ask, recommended by clear principles of reason ? 
I.S the uiiiper portion of the working-classes inferior to the lowest portion 
of the middle ? That is a question I shculd wish to be considered on both 
sides of the House. For my own part, it appears h) me that tlie negative of 
the proposition may he held with the greatest confidence. Whenever this 
question comes to be discussed, with the view to an immc.diate i-sstie, the con- 
duct of the general body of the operatives of Lancashire cannot bo forgotten. 
^Viult are the qualities which fit a m.in for the exercise of a privilege such as 
the franchise? .Self-command, self-control, rei-pect for order, patience uiulcr 
suITtring, confidence in the law, regard for superiors ; and when, I -should 
like to a.sk, were all these great qualities exhibited in a manner more signal, I 
would even say, more illustrious, than under the profound afllictinn of the 
winter of 1S62? I admit the danger of dealing with enormous masses of 
men ; hut I am now speaking only of a limited portion of tlie working-class, 
and I, for one, cannot admit that there is that special value in tlie nature of 
tile middle clas.s which ought to lead to our drawing a marked distinction, a 
(iisliiKtion almost purporting to be one of principle, between them and a select 
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portion of the worhing-chsses, so far as relates to the esercise of the fran- 
chise? ..... 1 believe that it has been given to us of this generation 
to witness, aclv.incing, as it were, under our very eyes from day to day, tlie 
most blessed of all social processes ; I mean the process which unites togellier, 
not the interesU only, but the feelings of all the several classes of the com- 
munity, and which tinows bach into the shadows of oblivion those discords 
by which they are kept apart from one another. I know of notliing which 
can contribute, in any degree comp.arable to that union, to the welfare of the 
conimonwealih. It is well, sir, that we should be suitably provided with 
armies, and ileeis, and fortifications j it is well, too, that all these should rest 
upon and be sustained, as they ought to be, by a sound system of finance, and 
oiit of a reveinie not wasted by a careless Parliament or by a profligate ad- 
ministiMtion, Hut that which is better, and more weighty siill is, that hearts 
should be bound together by a reasonable extension, at fitting times, and 
among selected portions of the people, of every benefit and ei'cry privilege 
that can justly lie conferred on them.’’ 

The "previous question" w:is carried by 272 against aiC; 
majority against the .second reading, 56. In this division neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Lord Ihilmerston voted, unwilling, it would 
seem, either to support the Bill or to place on record a Minis- 
terial opinion that the subject should not be discussed. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was described at the time as having “ afforded 
great delight and encouragement to the reforming party, but as 
having also produced considerable dismay and consternation 
among the Conservative benches.” It was certainly a very near 
approach to an approbation of the principle of universal suffrage, 
and was genera'ly accepted as the first step in a new political 
departure. Mr. Gladstone was evidently not desirous that his 
words should be too literally interpreted for he immediately 
published the speech, with a preface, in which he said ; “ Candid 
minds ought to find an explanation of general statements in the 
context of the speech which contains them." The already famous 
sentence was “ drawn forth on the moment, by a course of aigu- 
ment from the opponents of thp measure.” He fully admitted that 
candidates for the franchise might rightly be rejected "if it should 
appear that though no present unfitness can be alleged against 
them, yet political danger might arise from their admission." 
"As the opinion of an individual," Avrpte Mr. Gladstone, "the 
whole matter is of trifling consequence." But when that indi- 
vidual happened to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of 
the most able and influential of members, and a probable I’rime 
Minister in the future, his expressed opinion was of no trifling 
importance. In offering the explanation, Mr. Gladstone com- 
mitted the same error that Lord Palmerston did, when, being 
Foreign Secretary, he asserted that the expression of his views on 
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a question of foreign policy had no greater weight than the 
utterances on the subject of any otlier member of the Cabinet. 
As a writer of the time properly observed, “The consequence 
which attaches to the opinion of an individual depends on the 
preliminary consideration who the individual is.” 

In October Mr. Gladstone visited Lancashire, and spol;e at 
length at Liverpool, Bolton, Farnworth, and other places. He 
av'oiiied political topics likely to arouse party feeling. He 
described llie growing prosperity of England, fostered by prudent 
leai.slation, congratulated his hearers on the dimiinition of political 
cll-iaffeciion, and on the better understanding between the various 
rlasses of the community. He spoke of England’s liigh place 
among nations, and her privileges at home, llut all tliis was to 
lead up to the moral that this place and these privileges impo.scd 
dutie.s which must be manfully undertaken and perionricJ. He 
enlarged upon oiir recent progress, but it was less our progress in 
wealth and comfort than our progress in intelligence ami morality. 
“ In one word,’’ said a contemporary writer, “ Mr. Gladstone’s 
theme has been the rise of a sense of brotherhood in our land. It 
has sprung up as soon as the burden of physical want has been 
removed, through the operation of tlie wise measures which, since 
lire Reform Bill, have been inaugurated, but its effects have been 
moral even more than phj’sical.” 

On the 7th of November Mr. Gladstone attended at the closing 
of the North London Industrial Exhibition, at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, and delivered a genial and instructive address, 
some passages of which may well be read in connection with his 
presumed encouragement in Parliament of the principles of man- 
hood suffrage. He told his hearers, presumably working men, 
that although legislation had done much for them, there wa.s 
much remaining which they must do for thevnselves ; “It is not 
possible, in a well-organised society, that any one class should 
make essential progress in any way, except through its own exer- 
tions. The mere mitigation of abuses vvill never give energy and 
dignity of character to a class, and especially to the great labour- 
ing clas.ses of the community; it is upon thernselve.s tliey must 
deptend, in order to exhibit in the face of their fellow-countrymen 
those characteristics which constitute the true basis of greatness.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

KEJKCTED BY OXFORD UNIVERSITY, AND “UNMUZZLED,” 

The session of 1S65 — the last session of the si.'cth Victorian 
Parliament — was oiiened on the 7th of February. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first .Sjieech of importance was on the 28th of March, in 
the debate on a motion by Mr. Dillwyn, member for Swansea, 
“ That the Irish Estab'ishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for the 
early attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” There was 
nothing very novel in the arguments of the mover of the resolu- 
tion. Then, as before, “the church of the minority” was the 
main point relied on ; but Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in his earnest 
and impetuous manner, speaking on the Conservative side, had 
imparted a little unwonted siririt into the debate, declaring that 
the maintenance of the Protestant Church in Ireland was part of 
the contract made at the Union, and that if the resolution were 
carried the House would violate tire principles of the Reforma- 
tion, the Act of Settlement, the Act of Union, and the Settlement 
of 1829. Mr. Gladstone did not support the motion, but replied 
to Mr. Hardy. He said : — 

“I. am bound to say lh.it I must dinbr from the doctrine to which the 
honourable member oppe.ir3 to incline, that the Protestants in Ireland, or the 
members of the Established Chnrcli in any one of the three kingdoms — for I 
believe them all to be on the .same footing — are solely entitled to liave pro- 
vision made for their spiritual wants, without any regard being paid to the 
roquiremonts of the remaining portion of the population. Neither our con.sti. 
tuiton nor our history will warrant .such a cpnelusion. There is not, the 
slightest doubt that if llie Church of Engl.iiid is a, national Church, and that 
if the condition upon which the ecclesiastical endowments are held was altered 
at the Reformation, tliat altcvalion was made mainly with the view tliat these 
endowments should be intrusted to a body ministering to the wants of a great 
majority of the people. I am bound to add my belief that tho.se who directed 
the government of this country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth acted in the 
firm conviction that that which had happened in England would happen in 
Ireland ; and they would probably be not a little surprised if ilicy could look 
down the vista of time and see tliat in the year 1865 llte result of all llicir 
labours liad been that, after three hundred yeans, the Climoli which they had 
endowed and established ministered to the religious wants of only one-cighth 
or one-ninth part of the community.’’ 

The House was not called on to vote on the motion, for an 
adjournment of the debate was carried by 221 to 106, and it 
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was not resumed. Mr. Gladstone’s words were natuvally much 
canvassed. They were something like an open advocacy of 
disestablishment in Ireland; and they certainly considerably 
affected the decision of the Oxford University constituency four 
months afterwards. Public and private remonstrances were 
addressed to the speaker, and he felt it necess-iry to inidse some 
explanation of his position in relation to the question. On the 
8th of May he replied to a letter from Ur. Hannah, who, as 
principal of a Church of England college, had forwarded to 
Mr. Gladstone a letter he had received on the subject : — 

“ It would be very difficult for me to subscribe to any interpretation of my 
speech on tlie Irish Church like that of your correspondent, which contains 
so many conditions and bases of a plan for dealing with a question apparently 
remote, and at the same lime full of difficulties on every side. My reasons 
arc, I tldnk, plain. First, because the question is remote, and apparently 
out of all bearing on the iwaclical politics of the d.ay, I think it would ije for 
me worse than super/liions to determine upon any .scheme, or basis of a scheme, 
witii respect to it. Secondly, because it is difficult, even if I anticipated any 
likelihood of being called upon to deal witli it, I should think it right to take 
no decision beforehand on the mode of dealing with the difficulties. As far 
as I know, my speech signifies pretty clearly the broad distinction which 1 
make between llie abstract and the practical views of the subject. . . . One 
thing, however, I may add, because I tliink it is a clear landmark. In any 
measure dealing with llie Irish Church, I think (tlioiigli I scarcely e.vpect to 
be called on to share in such a measure) tlie Act of tfnion must be recog- 
nised, and must have important consequeiice.s, especially with respect to the 
posiiioii of tlie hierarchy. ” 

Notwithstanding that, in May, iSfij, he “did not expect to 
be called on to share in such a measure,” less than five years 
afterwards, he introduced a Bill to disestablish the Irish 
Church. 

In anticipation of the financial statement, the familiar attempts 
were made to pledge the House, by abstract resolutions, to 
remit or reduce certain ta.xes. The Conservative “friends of 
the farmer ” made a desperate effort to score a success by carry- 
ing a resolution in favour of the abolition of the malt duty, 
moved by Sir Fitzroy Kelly and seconded by Sir B. Lytton. 
Neither law nor literature, however, was able to command a 
majority of the House. The “previous question "was carried by 
a majority of 8 1. 

Mr. Sheridan was more fortunate. In the previous session he 
had, by dint of perseverance, obtained a partial remi.ssion of the 
fire insurance duty, and he now moved to extend the remission 
to houses, household goods, and all description of insurable 
property. Mr. Gladstone did not wish to place on record an 
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absolute refusal to make the desired reduction ; but he decidedly 
objected to being pledged to anything in advance of his Budget, 
lie met the proposition by moving the “previous question,” but 
was defeated, and the resolution was carried by a majority 
of 72. 

The 27th of April was Budget night; and as it was very con- 
fidently anticipated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have a good surplus to dispose of, and, that being the case, 
would be in good spirits, and make a capital speech, even more 
than the usual interest was excited. In that respect, indeed, he 
did not disappoint his hearers. The actual expenditure for the 
past year had been ;,^66,462,ooo (less than the estimate), and the 
revenue _;^7o,3i3,ooo (more than the estimated sum), and there 
was therefore a surplus of ;^3,85i,ooo, or, if the expenditure on 
fortifications sanctioned by the House were taken into account, 
of ;iC3,23i,ooo. Comparing tire financial position of the country 
with that in previous years, he said that from 1859 (the year in 
which he took office) to 1865, the balance of taxes repealed 
over taxes imposed might be taken at £(},'] 1^,000. During the 
same period the increase of the revenue had been ;i(^3,968,ooo. 
A total of ;;!f'io,6Si,ooo was thus obtained, and dividing the 
sum among the six years, he arrived at the rcmaikable result 
that the rate of annual growth in the income of the country 
from the same sources was, in that time, ^1,1^0,000, In 1864 
imports and exports amounted to ^^487,000,000, or an increase 
of more than ^^zic),ooo,ooo since the comparatively recent 
period of 1854. The absolute increment of trade in that period 
was nearly 30 per cent, more in England than in France. 1 'his 
country had experienced an increase of 71 per cent., while 
Belgium had advanced only 43 per cent, and Holland only 
25 per cent. Having referred to the magnitude of our railway 
system, the large amount of capital invested in it, and the 
facilities it offered for increasing the wealth of the country, Mr. 
Gladstone continued : — 

“ After all that has been said on the subject of machinery and locomotion, 
all tiiese figures go to place it beyond doubt that immense advantages liavt; 
also resulted from the apparently simple, but in practice suiTicieiUly difficult 
business of removing the bare, fetters, and obstructions devised by llie per- 
versity of man himself from the processes of human industry, and of trusting 
to the simple expedient of freedom for llie development of the productive 
power of a country. And, sir, it is no snuall honour to the kingdom of the 
Queen tliat, a,s iu regard to locomotion, so in regard to the freedom of trade 
and industry, it has been given to them, to lead the vanguard and bear the 
banner of civilisation. In the words of one of our own poets [Tennyson], 
used ‘o describe tlic establishment of justice and order after barliarotis 
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armrcliy, and not less justi/ applicable to tlie changes we have now in view 
with all tlieir long train of conseq^ueiices, it may be given to our acts— 


To lie the begimiing of a time richly fraught not only with cconomic.-t! 
advantages — nut only witli results which can be exhibited in statistical tables— 
liut fraught more richly still with i-csults which promote and confirm the 
union of class with class among ourselves, and even, as we may hope, of 
nation willi nation throughout the wide surAxce of the earth.” 


Diverging for a few moments to eulogise the great public ser- 
vices of Air. Cttbden (at whose funeral he had been present ten 
days before), Mr. Gladstone, then proceeded to his estimates e' 
income and expenditure for the coming financial year. lie calcu- 
lated that the revenue would amount to ;!^7o, 1 70,000, and the 
expenditure to ;:^66, 139,000, leaving a surplus of y~4,o3T,ooo. 
Having given notice of some slight alteration in stamp duties, 
he referred to the attempts which had been made to obtain a 
remission of the duty on malt. Ministers had, he said, been 
reproached with having done nothing for the agriculturists j but 
they disclaimed any design of looking to the interests of classes ; 
they looked to the interest of the community — the revenue of 
the country was the public property of the country. He e.xamined 
the reasons brought forward to justify the abolition or the rediic- 
tion of the duty. “The total abolition of the duty would,” he 
said, “ be the death warrant of our whole system of indirect taxa- 
tion, and transfer of the burden to property.” He proposed, how- 
ever, to give the maltster the option of having the amount of duty 
estimated according to weight instead of measure, the latter mode 
being unfair to barley of different qualities. The tea duty would 
be lessened by 6if. per pound, and that reduction would involve a 
loss to the revenue for the year of ;^i,868,ooo ; the income tax 
would be reduced from ()d. to ^d., equivalent to a loss on the year 
of ; 4 'i, 650,000. As the House had assented to a resolution in 
favour of reducing the duty on fire insurance, he was bound to 
accept the decision, and proposed to impose a uniform duty of 
is. (>d., and substitute a id. stamp on the policy for the duty 
previously paid. Allowing for all these reductions, the estimated 
surplus for the current year would be ,,^253,000. 

The lludget resolutions were carried, though not without a 
running fire of adverse comments from the Opposition benches ; 
but the reduction of the income tax and of the tea duty were too 
generally acceptable advantages to allow a very strong fight to be 
niai'k' l y tlie opponents of the malt duty. 
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Early ia Way, Mr. Baines once more brought in a Bill for 
reducing the borough franchise, which, however, was rejected, on 
the motion for the second reading, by a majority of J4. Lord 
I’alrnerston, the I’rcrnier, was ill from an attack of the gout when 
the Bill was introduced— too ill even to see and advise with his 
colleagues; and a Tory contemporary writer tells ns: “When 
Mr. Baines rose to address the House, nobody on the Ministerial 
benches knew either what he was to do or whai was expected of 
him. 'I'lien was seen on the Cabinet bench a spectacle such .as, 
in modern times, has rarely astonished the Senate. The Ministers 
spoke together, not in quiet rvhispers, hut with e.igeniess, much 
gesticulation, and warmth. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a movement as if to get upon his legs, and was with 
difticulty restr.ained ; and the Lord Advocate jumping up, nobody 
would hear him.” _ , 

Before the time came on for the resumption of the debate, 
Palmerston was able to pay a little attention to public affairs, and 
a Cabinet Council was summonedto meet at his private residence, 
Cambridge House. Mr. Gladstone’s disposition to c.xtend the 
fratrclnse was well knowj), and tlte Premier's objectiorr to exten- 
sion was also a familiar fact : and if we may believe statements 
made at the lime, a serious Ministerial oiisis was imminent. 
B/ac/iWood’s Afa^'cisi/ie, the Pligh 'I'ory organ, gave its version of 
what occiiircd ; “ Lord Palmerston, we understand, informed 
Mr. Gladstone that, if he was determined to speak in favour of 
Mr. .Baines’s motion, he must resign the seals of office. Mr. 
Gladstone, proud and iriitable, and fulLof self-conceit, at once 
accepted the alternative, and was with difticulty prevailed upon to 
give way rather tbait break up the Cabinet. Hence his silence 
during the second debate. He held his peace when bis friends of 
Lecd.s, Manchester, Liverpool, and Bolton e.vpected him to sjicak, 
and submitted to be marched out, a silent and di.sgustcd voter, 
into the .same lobby with Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
and Mr. Baines. ^ 

The atteiiipt to aljolish tests in the University of Oxford was 
renewed in June, when Mr. Goschen obtained leave to bring in 
another Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill, which Mr. Gladstone 
opposed in an earnest speech, and voted against in the division. 
'I'he second reading was carried by a majority of i6; but the 
session was too far advanced to permit a hope that the Bill could 
be passed through all its stages, and it was withdrawn. 

The J’arliainent died a natural death in July, and on the fnh of 
the month, a Royal Commission dismissed the membens to make 
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theii preparations for a general election. Mr. Gladstone had 
represented the University of Oxford for eighteen years ; but his 
growing Liberalism, and especially his expressed opinions on the 
subject of the Irish Church, had alienated the affections of many 
of his supporters in the constituency, and made the renewed 
tenure of his seat doubtful. In view of the probability of his 
rejection, the Liberals of South Lancashire nominated him as 
candidate for their division of the county. 

Before the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone made a 
speech at Cliester in support of the candidature of his son, Mr. 
W. H. Gladstone, for the representation of that city; and by doing- 
no, laid liiinself open to severe comments from the Tory party. In 
his famous speech in defence of small nomination boroughs, on 
account of the facilities they offered for introducing young meir of 
great talent into Parliament (see ante, page 138), he had adduced 
instances of the eminent services rendered to the country by states- 
men who in very early manhood had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment ; and that sjreecli was remembered when he introduced his son, 
as admittedly an inexperienced and very young man, to the electors 
of Chester. Blachvood made a fair and telling hit in an article, 
“ Mr. Gladstone at Chester” : — ■ 

“ It is quite true, as Mr. Gladstone urged, tlmt many of our leading states- 
men were introduced early into rarliameiit upon wliat he calls the principle of 
trust, and more than justified that selection hy the talents which they subse- 
quently displayed. But he tvas most careful not to tell his audience tliat, in 
almost every case, these young men had won distinction at the universities, or 
had otherwise given such proofs of their genius and mental capacity as entitled 
them to come forward in the capacity of political aspirants. Peel, Macaulay, 
Mr. Gladstone himself, were emment insianccs of this. The honours which 
they gained at the university were their passports into public life. They were 
marked men before they ever crossed the threshold of St. Stephen’s. . . . 

If Mr. Gladstone could have pointed to any such achievements on the part of 
liis son— to any indication, liowever faint, of his talents — we sliould have Ijeen 
iiicUnnil to pass over, leniently at least, the extraordinary demonstration which 
he has made, and have abstained from censuring an indiscretion which paternal 
fondness might excuse. But no such apology can be preferred.” 

It was certainly an error of judgment on Mr. Gladstone’s part 
to indulge in remarks about “ the youth and imperfect knowledge” 
of Mr. Raikes, the Conservative candidate. It was in this speech 
he declared that “ tlie principle of the Conservative party was 
mistrust of the people, tempered by fear.” 

'I'he nomination for the University of Oxford was fixed for the 
13th of July. The Warden of All Souls proposed Sir William 
Ileathcote (whose return was secure); the Dean of Christ Church 
proposed Mr. Gladstone j and the Public Orator nominated 
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Mr. Galhorne Hardy. Votes for the latter were given rapidly. 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters lagged l^ehind, and on the third day 
of polling he was 230 behind. Sir J. T. Coleridge, chairman of 
Mr. Gladstone’s committee, issued a circular to the electors still 
unpledged, announcing that there wa,s reason to fear the seat 
was in danger, and pressing upon them the duty of recording 
their votes in his favour: “The comraiUee do not scruple to 
advocate his cause on grounds above the common level of 
politics. They claim for him the gratitude due to one whose 
public life has for eighteen years reflected a lustre on the Univer- 
sity herself. They confidently invite you to consider whether his 
pure and exalted character, his splendid abilities, and his eminent 
services to Church and State do not constitute the highest of all 
qualifications for an academical seat, and entitle him to be judged 
by his constituents as he will assuredly be judged by posterity.” 

This appeal was unavailing to save the seat. At the close of 
the poll, which Sir W. Heathcote headed, Mr. Hardy occupied 
the second place by a majority of 180 over Mr. Gladstone, the 
numbers being respectively, 1,904 and 1,724. It was a notable 
circumstance that bishop Wilberforce, of Oxford, and Bishop 
Baring, of Durham, voted, as members of the University, for 
Mr. Gladstone, although it is certain that, in case of a scrutiny, 
the votes would have been rejected, on the ground that, a.s 
.spiritual peers, they could not legally interfere in the election of 
a member to the House of Commons. The total number of 
voters who polled, either in person or by proxy, was 3,850, a 
number nearly double that on any former occasion. Mr. Glad- 
stone received 415 plumpers, and, although rejected, polled 674 
more than at the previous election, when the seat was contested 
by the Marquis of Chandoi?. 

The result at Oxford was so clearly foreseen from tlie daily 
state of the poll that Mr. Gladstone had no hesitation in accept- 
ing the candidature for South Lancashire, and he was adilrcssing 
the electors at Liverpool at the very time when the poll at Oxfoi’d 
dosed- He had borne his defeat with a dignity which his rno.st 
virulent opponents recognised and respected, j'lven the combative 
and often txacwlent Biuckwood coxAd not deny that the University 
had sustained a loss : “The feeling towards him of the great bulk 
of the constituencies was rather that of brother for brollier than 
anything else. All were proud of bis scholarship, of his eloquence, 
of his great ability, of the place which he had won for hinuself in 
public estimation. Probably there are not a dozen among all who 
have recorded tlieir votes against Mr. Gladstone but lament noyf 
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as they lamented when their minds were, after a severe struggle, 
made up, that they had no choice in the matter,” 

Mr. (llacistone himself said, when addressing the electors of 
Liverpool ; — 

“I have encleiivoiired to serve that University with my whole heart and with 
the strength or weakness of whatever faculties God has given me. It has been 
my daily and my nightly care to promote, as well as I could, tier interests, and 
to testify to her, as well as I could, my love. Long lias she borne with me— * 
long, in spite of active opposition, did she resist every effort to di.splace me. 
At last she has changed her mind. If I have clung to the representation of 
the University with desperate fondness, it was because [ could not desert that 
post in which I seemed to have been placed, I have not ahaiidrmed it, I have 
been dismissed from it, not by academical, but by political agencies.’’ 

He told his hearers that it had been his ardent desire, and lii.s 
earnest labour, to unite that which is represented by Oxford ami 
that which is re|)rese«ted by Lancashire ; to est.iblish and main- 
tain a harmony between the pa-st of England and the future that 
is in store for her. To the University constituency he said, in a 
farewell address : — 

“ Afier nn arduous connection of eighteen years, I hid you respcotriilly 
farewell. My tanic.st purpose lo serve you, niy many faults anti short- 
comings, the incidents of the political relations between the university and niy« 
self, established in 1S47, so olten questioned in vain, and now at length finiilly 
dissolved, I leave to the judgment of the future. It i.s one imperative duty, 
and one alone, which induces me to trouble you with these few parting w orchs 
—the duty of expressing my profound and lasdng gratitude for indulgt-nce ns 
generous, and for support as warm and enthusia-stic in itself, and as honour- 
aide from the character and dislinction of those wlio have given it, as has, in 
my belief, ever been awarded by any constituency to any representative.” 

*' Henceforward,” exclaimed the Times, “ Mr, Gladstone will 
belong to the country, but no longer to the University.” “ The 
loss to the University bids fair to be the gain of the people of 
England,” said a writer in another journal of the time. The 
Liberal parly believed that he had been relieved from restraints 
which impeded his political development. “Those Oxford in- 
fhiences and traditions which have so strongly coloured his views, 
and so often interfered with his better judgment, must gradually 
lose their hold on him,” said the 

The Saturday Review, comvacutmgon the result of the election, 
said : “ No harm has been done to Mr. Gladstone, who will be a 
more powerful man in the House of Commons as the representa- 
tive of a great commercial constituency. . . . Few' people will 
take the trouble to analyse the majority and minority, and to 
weigh as w'ell as to count. Otherwise it would be easily seen that 
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it is not by the academical, but by the tioii-academical element 
of the constituency that Mr. Gladstone has been turned out. 
He had an immense majority among the residents, and the 
lists of his two committees show thiit not only almost all the 
academical eminence, but the great body of those who take any 
active interest in academical or literary matters, were upon his 
sule. On the other side were the men whose names ‘are on 
llie books,’ and no small number of whom were ])ersiiaded to put 
their names niton the books solely tha.t they might give a party 
vote at the election. It was, in fact, a battle between the 
University, struggling for its independence, and the Carlton 
Club; and the University— for the time, at least — has gone under 
the yoke.” 

klr. Gladstone himself appears to have felt that the University 
connection imposed certain restrictions; for, speaking at Man- 
chester, in the Free Trade Hall, he told the electors that he came 
among them “ unmuzzled.” He spoke freely on Church ques- 
tions. He denounced as misguided folly any endeavour to pro- 
mote the interests of the Establishment by maintaining odious 
stigmas on Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and said 

“ If the Church of England is to live amongst us, she must ilnni ish, and 
.she must grow ; and God grant that she may do so hy mulving Iiei self hene- 
ficinlly known in the discliarge of her apostolic offices, by tlie faithful custody 
of the word which she has received, by making tier ministration the friend and 
consoler of every man in every rank of life, by causing herself to be felt liy 
each one of you in those actions wherein her assistance can be availalde.” 

On tlie subject of Parliamentary Reform he spoke with plain- 
ness .and boldness ; though, of course, he declined to pledge his 
colleagues in the Ministry to any particular course of action. Put 
he bhuued successive Governments for trifling with the question 
— taking it up when it was forced upon them, and laying it aside 
as soon as they could e.scape from their pledges. Such condtict, 
he said, was attended with “loss of credit, loss of ditinit;^ loss of 
conlideiice in the powers and institutions of the country in rela- 
tion to the mind of the nation at large.” 

Ill the coiif.-e of the electoral campaign Mr. Disraeli had taken 
occasion, in addressing the Buckinghamshire voters, at Aylesbury, 
to make a vigorous attack on Mr. Gladstone’s financial tirrange- 
ments, and lii-s last Budget speech especially, q’he Chancellor 
of the K-\clic(]uer, according to Mr. Disraeli, had a|ipc!U'ed to 
< laim, as resti ts of his financial arrangements, benefits which 
came from the bounty of Providence. “I don’t believe,” he 
went on to sa)', in that drily humorous manner which he could 
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adopt so effectivel}', “ the good harvest we enjoy has been pio- 
duced by any Cabinet Council %vhatever. I don’t think the gold 
discoveries, nor the wonderful construction of railroads which 
now interline the country, are due to Downing Street, nor that 
these enterprises have been carried on by the capital or enter- 
prise of the Government.” The Conservatives, he maintained, 
had originated, but were unable to carry out, the most important 
of the financial changes which Mr. Gladstone prided himself on 
effecting. He, Mr. Disraeli, had been the first to grapple with 
the tea duties] he had advocated the repeal of the paper dutie.s, 
and, indeed, pledged the House to the remission at the first con- 
venient opportunity; and Lord Derby’s Government, as far back 
as 185a, had entered into negotiations with France respecting 
the establishment of a treaty of commerce. The Conservatives 
had reduced the income-tax ; and, as to the surplus which Mr. 
Gladstone had announced, the surplus was “ obtained by the adop- 
tion of the policy which we have been urging year after year." In 
dealing with the terminable annuities Mr. Gladstone had performed 
a feat of legerdemain. “ He took one million and turned it into 
ducks, then he took another million and turned it into drakes, and 
for half an hour those ducks and drakes flew cackling about the 
House of Commons.” As to the claim of having reduced public 
expenditure, made by the Liberals, the whole thing, faid Mr. 
Disraeli, “ has been a genteel imposture from beginning to end, 
and if the ‘ parties,’ as the phrase has it, did not move in eminent 
circles, and occupy a distinguished position in life, they would be 
taken before the Lord Mayor and punished for obtaining applause 
under false pretences.” 

Mr. Gladstone replied to these assertions. When lie entered 
oflice he had found that the actual expenditure was rapidly 
advancing beyond Mr. Disraeli’s estimate for the year. The six 
millions of money spent on the Chinese War, in 1859, had been 
caused by the mismanagement of affairs by the Conservative 
Government, and as to the negotiations for the treaty of com- 
merce with France, Mr. Disraeli and his friends had endeavoured 
to arrange a treaty which should “ carry out Free Trade in the 
abstract, while protecting every important English interest in the 
concrete.” 

There were six candidates for South Lancashire, and three 
members to be elected. Mr. Gladstone came in third, with 8,768 
votes, two Conservatives, Mr. Egerton and Mr. Turner, being 
ahead. 
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CHAPTER XXt. 

nF.AlH OF LORD rAI.MEllSTON- MR. GLADSTONE LEADER OF TllK 
HOUSE — iriNISXERIAL DEFEAT AND UESKiNATION. 

I.ORD Palmerston died on the iSth of October, 1S65, and 
•Eai'l Rii.5sell .succeeded to the Premiership, being succeeded at 
the Foreign Office 1)^ the Earl of Clarendon, tiansfeired from 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. Gladstone 
was the only Minister of sufficient prestige to fill the vacant 
position of leader of the House when it should reassemble in 
February, and no attempt was made to dispute bis supremacy. 
There were some who doubted whether his acute sensitiveness 
and impulsiveness of temperament fitted him for a po.sil:ion 
requiring peculiar tact and that self-control which enables a 
man to control others ; but the admiration of his great abilities, 
and respect for his high character far outweighed otlier considera- 
tions, and a cordial allegiance to the new chief was promised, 
not only by the lieutenants, but by the rank and file of the 
.party. 

Ne.arly four nionth.s, however, would elapse before lie would 
be called on to take hi.s place in Parliament j and, as his custom 
was, Mr. Gladstone occupied himself during the vacation by 
hard intellectual work. Some brains require to lie fallow for a 
time; others find refre.shinent and recreation in (to enqiloy an 
agricultural figure) a change of crops. Sir George Corncwall 
Lewis turned from hard Parliamentary work to astronomical 
calculation, and Mr. Stuart Mill from political economy to the 
Hamiltonian philosophy. When Mr. Glad.stonc laid aside for a 
lime the preparation of Budgets, he found a delightful recreation 
in investigating the problems presented by the Greek mythology, 
and the effect of the Homeric poems on liuniaii civilisation, 
varied by occasional recurrences to the political arena, in the 
way of addressing popular gatherings in tlie provinces. 

His term of office as Lord- Rector of the University of Edin- 
burgh was about to expire, and it was arranged that he should 
deliver a parting address to the students. Availing themselves 
of Ids visit to Scotland for that purpose, the good folks of 
Glasgow resolved to present him with the freedom of that city; 
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and, of course, tlrere would be other demonstrations of welcome 
to the commercial capital of Scotland, 

On Wednesday, the ist of November, an address was pre- 
sented to him in the Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, from the Parlia- 
mentary Reform Union. Mr, Graham, one of the members for 
the city, presided. The address expressed a hope that a com- 
prehensive measure of reform, extending the franchise both iiv 
boroughs and counties, and providing for the redistribution of 
scats, would be carried through by the Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone made only a brief reply, reserving for another occasion a 
more complete expo.sition of his views, and carefully avoidiig 
pledging the Ministry to details. Mr.. Gladstone, who was 
accompanied, as lusual on such occasions, by his wife and 
daughters, then proceeded to the City Hall, where the Lord 
Provost formally presented him witli the freedom of the city, 
inclosed in a massive gold box. In the course of his reply, 
Mr. Gladstone made a touching allusion to the losses the country 
had sustained by the death of men eminent in the political 
world. “ I confess to you," he said, “ that a painful, perhaps a 
predominant, feeling in my mind at the present juncture is a 
feeling of solitariness in the struggle.s and in the career of public 
life." lie mentioned Palmerston, the great leader, who bad so 
recently been removed, Cobden, Lord Elgin, Lord Dalliousie, 
Lord Canning, Lord Herbert, Sir G. C. Lewis, and the Duke of 
Newcastle. An eulogium of the abilities and public services of 
Earl Russell was followed by a review of the great material 
progre.ss made by the country in the course of the preceding 
thirty or thirty-five years; and a denunciation of the evils in- 
flicted by many of the great wars in which, especially during the 
p.ast century, England had been engaged, due, in a great 
measure, to a thirst for territorial acquisitions ; — 

“ Had om- forefathers known, as we now know, the blessings of free 
commercial intercourse, all that bloodshed would have been spared. For 
what was the doraiirant idea that governed that policy? It was this — that 
colonising, indeed, was a great iiinction of European n.ations ; but the 
purpose of that colonisation was to reap the profits of exclusive trade with 
the colonies which were founded ; and, consequently, it was not the error of 
one nation or of another, it w.as the error of all nations alike. All the 
benefits of colonisation were summed tip as these— that when you had planted 
a colony on the other side of the ocean, yon were to allow that colony to trade 
exclusively and solely with yourselves. But from that doctrine flowed 
immediately all these miserable wars; because if people believed, as they 
then believed, that the trade with colonies must, in order to he beneficial, 
necessarily be exclusive, it followed that at once there arose in the mind of 
each country a desire to he possessed of the colonies of other countries, in 
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order to seciii e tlia extension of the exclusive trade. Such was the perversity 
of the misguided ingenuity of man, tliat during the period to which I refer he 
made commerce itself, which ought to be the bond and link of the Iiunian 
race, the cause of war and bloodshed, and wars were justified both here and 
elsewhere— justified when they were begun, and gloried in wiien they were 
ended — upon the grounds that their object and effect had been to obtain from 
some oilier nation a colony which previously had been theirs, but which now 
was ours, and which in our folly we regarded as the sole means of extendinj 
the intercomse and the industry of our countrymen.” 

Adverting to the working of the commercial treaty with France, 
Mr. Gladstone said ; — 

“ Human beings on the two sides of the water are coming to know eacli 
other better, and to esteem one another more ; they are beginning to be 
acquainted with one another’s common interests and feelings, and to unlearn 
the prejudices which make us refuse to give to other nations and peoples in 
distant lands credit for being governed by the same motives and principles as 
ourselves. We may say that, labelled upon all these parcels of goods there 
is a spark of kindly feeling from one country to the other, and the ship 
revolving between those lands is like the shuttle upon a loom weaving the 

web of concord between the nations of the earth It is tlie 

quiet unassuming prosecution of daily duty by which we best fulfil the pur, 
pose to which tlie Almighty has appointed us j and the humble task, as it 
may appear, of industry and commerce, contemplating it in the first instance 
ns little more than the supply of our necessities and the augmentation of our 
comforts, has in it nothing that prevents its being pursued in a .spirit of devo- 
tion to higher interests ; and if it be honestly and well pursued, I believe tliat 
it tends — with a power, quiet and silent, indeed, like the power of your vast 
machines, but at the same time manifold and rc.sistle.ss— to the mitigation of 
the woes and sorrows that afflict humanity, and to the acceleration of better 
times for the children of onr race.” 

He concluded a really remarkable speech, and one very illu.s- 
trative of his mental character, so greatly influenced by a .sen.se of 
religious obligation, by saying ; — 

‘‘ We have little to complain of— we have much indeed to acknowledge 
witli thankfulness— and most of all we have to cleiiglit in tlie recollection that 
the politics of this world, are perhaps very slowly — with many hindranc&s, 
many checks, many reverses, yet that, upon the whole they are gradually — 
assuming a character which promises to be less and less one of aggression and 
offence, less and less one of violence and bloodshed, more and more one of 
general union and friendship, more and more one connecting the common 
reciprocal ndvant.ages and the common interests peivading the world, and 
uniting together the whole of the members of the human family in a manner 
which befits rational and immortal beings, owing tlieir existence to one 
Creator, and having but one hope either for this woild or the next.” 

In the evening, after dining with the Lord Provo.st, Mr. Glad- 
.■stone received, in the Scotia Hall, an address fz-om the working 
men of Glasgow. Mr. Dalglish, member for Glasgow, presided, 
as his colleague in the representation of the city, Mr. Graham, 
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had done in the morning in the Trades’ Hall. Mr. Gladstone 
made anotlier long speech. One speech a day is generally con- 
sidered a creditable achievement for an ordinary orator; but 
Gladstonian powers are not of an ordinary kind, and the speaker 
was as fresh and eloquent as in the earlier part of the day, He 
spoke of the recent legislation on behalf of the working classes, 
and the benefits they had derived from financial changes ; and 
deprecated any course of action that would tend to diminish the 
freedom of labour and sow dissension between classes of the 
community. 

On the following morning, at Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone, as 
Rector of the University, received from the Provost a bust of 
Prince Alfred (now the Duke of Edinburgh), to be placed in the 
University buildings. Friday, the 3rd, was appointed for the 
delivery of the address to the members of the University. The 
Music Flail, in George Street, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, public hall in Edinburgh, capable of accommodating 
mere than two thousand persons, was densely crowded. For the 
time the speaker divested himself of the character of the poli- 
tician, and appeared, robed in academic gown, as the scholar and 
historian. The subject chosen was “ The Place of Greece in the 
Providential liistory of the World.” Tlie address was a de- 
velopment of the theories suggested in his Studies on Homer 
and the Homeric Age.” (See ante, the chapter on “ Homeric 
Investigations,” p. 129.) So marked, indeed, was the advance in 
the argument, that some critics maintained that the later theories 
contradicted the former. In the earlier essay he considered the 
ancient Greeks as the transmitters of a “ traditional knowledge, 
derived from the epoch when the covenant of God with man, and 
the promise of a Messiah, had not yet fallen within the contracted 
form of Judaism for shelter, but entered more or less into the 
common consciousness, and formed a part of the patrimony of 
the human race.” In the Edinburgh address he claimed for 
ancient Greece “ a m.arked, appropriate, distinctive place in tin; 
providential order of the world, not in the general, ordinary, and 
elementary w.ay, but in a high and special sense— the rearing and 
training of mankind for the Gospel. The Greeks,” he argued, 
“had their place in the providential order, aye, and in the evan- 
gelical preparation, as truly and really as the children of Abraham 
themselves.” This “ evangelical preparation " consisted of two 
principles — the first “a humanistic element,” which led the 
Greeks to represent their deities in a human form, and invest 
them with the noblest human attributes, a principle that reached 
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ifi culmination in the incarnation of Apollo, a type of tlie in- 
Ciriiation of the .Saviour; and, sccondl}'', the almost; perfect: 
development of bodily and mental excellence which vva.s given to 
Greece beyond other nation.s, “ so as to lift up rnati’s universal 
nature to the level upon which his relation as a creature to his 
Creator, and as a child to his father, was about to be establiKhed.” 

No wonder Scuttisli Puritanism was rather startled by this an- 
nouncement of the discovery of a second “chosen people;’’ and 
that classical scholars inquired at what period the Greek mythology 
and history possessed such credentials. The anthropomorphism 
of Olympus was considerably below the ideal ; if the Pelagic an- 
cestors of tlie Hellene, s had clearer views, the evidences of their 
mission were unknown to scholars ; if polished Alhen.s knew much 
about the matter, historians, and its own poets and philosophers, 
must have been greatly misrepresented by modern critics ; and 
certainly St. Paul found very scanty traces of the preservation 
of primitive knowledge in the “altar to the unknown God,” 
and apparently believed very little in it when he said the Gospel 
was “ foolishness to the Greeks." The oration, however, was 
enthusiastically received by the vast audience, ready enough to 
be delighted witli the voice an<l elocution of the brilliant speaker, 
and not very curious to inquire into the validity of his theorie.s. 
One of the publications of the day, wbich ranked among the 
warmest admirers of Mr. Gladstone, probably expressed the 
verdict of the majority of the reading public when it said: 
“ As an oration, this [terformance has certainly a rhetorical value 
of a higli degree ; as an historical or religious e.ssay, its value 
is worthless, for the principles on which it rests have no solid 
foundation.” 

Very shortly after the delivery of this oration, Mr. Gl.'id.stonc 
and his colleagues found it necessary to give all their energies to 
lire preparation for very practiciil and difficult work. The closing 
months of 1865 and the opening of 1866 were made painfully 
memorable in this country by the ravages of the cattle plague. 
From six thousand to eight thousand animals were dying weekly, 
graziers were nearly ruined, and food wa.s scarce and dear. I'here 
was reasonable ground for fear that the dreaded cholera might 
again visit these shores, and that human beings might be sub- 
jected to as terrible an enemy as that which had attacked the 
cattle. The Fenian conspiracy, with its attendant outrages in 
Ireland, kept the [mblic in a stale of anxiety, and offered a topic 
for the immediate consideration of Parliament when it met. 
The condition of the money market gave rise to unpleasant 
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anticipations j and during the year there had been an unhealthy 
development of limited liability companies, which suggested to 
cool-headed and prudent observers the remembrance of the 
results which had followed similar growths of the mania for 
speculation. 

The General Election of the preceding summer had resulted in 
the return of 367 professed Liberals and 290 Conservatives. On 
the surface, therefore, there was a good ministerial majority ; 
but “ Liberal" tlien, as before and after, was a designation whicii 
covered many variations of opinion; and it was not long before 
discordant elements of great potency e.Khibited themselves. Earl 
■Russell was deficient in some of the qualities which made 
Palmerston so popular, and Mr, Gladstone was as yet an untried 
leader, and his power of leading a new Parliament, containing 
many members sitting in tlie House for tlie first time, remained 
to be tested. Legislation of a coercive cluaracter for Ireland 
appeared to be certain; but it was almost as certain that 
many of the more advanced members of the Liberal party 
would be unwiliiiig to accede to it, even if they did not openly 
oppose it. Earl Russell considered himself and his colleagues 
pledged to introduce yet another Reform Bill; and on that rock 
previous Ministries had split and ignominiously come to grief. 
No hint had been given of the manner in which Ministers pro- 
posed to deal with the subject. It was known, however, that 
there was enough of difference of opinion in the Cabinet to make 
it probable that concessions would be made to avoid secessions ; 
and it was generally expected that the Bill, when introduced, 
would be found to be of a half-hearted and tentative character. 

On the 6tli of February the Queen opened Parliament in per- 
son, for the first time since the death of the Prince Consort ; and 
that was a popular proceeding to begin with. The Royal Speech 
promised the introduction of a Reform Bill, and, of course, in- 
vited attention to the alarming condition of Ireland. In the 
debate on the Address, Mr. Gladstone strongly condemned “ tlie 
folly, the madness, and the deep guilt" of the Fenian conspir.acy ; 
but he added, “ the existence of, and the emerging from, a 
conspiracy like this— so far from taking away any duty, any 
obligation of the Legislature and the Government to examine 
into Irish evils with a sincere desire to improve the condition of 
the country —on the contrary, raised that obligation to its highest 
point." 

Very little time elapsed before an attempt was made to extort 
from the Government some declaration of its intentions as to 
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Ri ronn. Oa tlic; aol.U of February, Mr. Clay, member for Hull, 
oblaincil leave to l)tiug iu a Bill to extend the elective francliise 
for cillcH ami boroughs in England and Wales. Tlicchicf olijcr.t 
aiiiaiaied to biMo “force the band” of Ministers ; but Mr. (Had- 
siluiu; aaid he intended, when the proper time came, to make a 
l)iopo;.;d to the Mouse on the subject, and he resolutely declined 
to give any loi ecasl of the details of the promised measure. 

About tio'ia; weeks afterwards, on the 12th of March, he intro- 
(locinl the Reform Hill, and it jirovcd to be, as had Ireen antici- 
pated, a liagnientary scheme. From the brief time at the disposal 
of I'ailiauieiii, ( loveniment, sttid Mr. Gladstone, had been cora- 
pelli.'d to ve.'itricL tlmir labours to dealing with the elective fran- 
chise idono, excluding tlie subject of redistribution of seats and 
other matlers. 'I’ho Hill proposed to extend the occupation 
franchise in counties from bouses of rental to _7^i4 rentals ; 
to create .savings-bank franebises, place compound householders 
on the same tooting as ratepayers, abolish tax and ratepaying 
clauses, and to make the gross estimate rental from the rate-book 
the measure of the value, thus making the rate-book the register. 

A lodger fianchise was to be established, and it was proposed to 
follow the exam[)le of the Consei vativcs, .and introduce a clause 
di'.ahlinj' horn voting ])eisons eiujiloyed in tlic Government dock- 
yaid'i. Aliog<‘ihcr, about ,100,000 new voters would be added to 
the electotal lists. 

On tint eotli of March, Jxarl Gro.svenor gave notice that lie 
woidd, on the motion for the second reading of tlie Bill, move 
as an amcmlmeut a re.solution to the effect that “it is inexpedient 
to discuss a Rill for the reduction of the franchise in Fngl.aud 
and Wales until the Mouse lias before it the entire scbeine con- 
templatid by Government for the amendment of the representa- 
tion of the pco])le.” On the 23rd, Mr. Gladstone intimated that 
tin; f.ineinnient would consider this amendment as a vole of want 
of cofdalcmc, but prauiisal that, before' going into committee, 
Mini:, tern would be pre]iared to state their inteiilioiis withrespjct 
to tlm fraiicbisc for Scotland and Ireland, and also as to the re- 
distribulion of seal.';. 

A division in llu; lalieml ranks xvas at once apparent. Mr. 
lli i;dil said the Rill did not go far enough to give him unqualified 
s.'iiislaciioii, lull lie would .support it as, so far, a simple and 
hmii'sl measure. He addressed great mceling.s at Birmingham, 
mc.iiig the constituencies to siqiport Ministers, and recommended 
iiiunciliaU; oiganisation for meetings and petitions. In the House 
the ino.sl violent opiiositioa had come from the Liberal side of 
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the House, led by Mr. Hofsman and Mr. Lowe, who, said Mr. 
Bright, had succeeded in forming a party of two, which reminded 
him of a “ Scotch terrier that was so covered with hair that you 
could not tell which was the head and which was the tail.” Mr. 
I.ovve, in language which W'as long remembered against him, de- 
nounced the working men who, under the Bill, would be so largely 
added to the constituencies, as unfit for the franchise. “ You 
have had,” he said, “ the opportunity of knowing some of the 
constituencies of the country, and I ask, if you want venality, 
ignorance, drunkenness, and the means of intimidatron — if you 
want impulsive, unreflecting, and violent people, where will you 
go to look for them, to the top or to the Irottom ?” In con- 
cluding his speech, which, as a mere specimen of animated 
rhetoric, he has never surpassed, Mr. Lowe said : “ If the Bill is 
passed, I covet not a single wreath of the laurels that may 
encircle the brow of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not 
envy him his triumph. His be the glory of carrying it ; mine, of 
having, to the best of my poor ability, resisted it.” 

The “party of two” was increased by the adhesion of Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, Mr. Laing, and several other prominent 
Liberals, whose action gave occasion for a saying by Mr. Bright 
wliich has taken a permanent place in the literature of political 
connoversy. Mr. Lowe, he said, had entered “ into what might be 
called his political Cave of Adullam, to which he invited every one 
who was in distress or discontented.” The allusion was, of course, 
to David’s hiding in the Cave Adullam, as recorded in the I’iist 
Book of Samuel, Lord Elcho accepted the comparison : “ No 
improper motive has driven us into this cave, where we are a most 
happy family, daily — I may say hourly — increasing in number and 
strength, where we shall remain until we go forth to deliver Israel 
from oppression.” 

Mr. Glad.«tone was entertained by the Liberal electors of the 
town at a great banquet at Liverpool, at which the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Lord Clarence Paget, and many of the 
leading merchants and residents -were present. The dinner was 
followed by a public meeting at the Amphitheatre, at which a 
resolution approving of the Bill w’.as unanimously carried. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech, he said: “We stake ourselves, we stake 
our existence as a Government — whether it be much or little, is 
not for us to say — but such as it is, we stake it, and we also stake 
our political character on the adoption of the Bill in its main 
provisions. You have a right to expect from us that we should 
tell you what we mean, and that the trumpet which it is out 
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.Reform, On the zotli of February, Mr. Clay, member for Hull, 
olitained leave to bring in a Bill to extend the elective franchise 
for cities and boroughs in England and Wales. The chief object 
appeared to be to “ force the hand ” of Ministers; but Mr, Glad- 
stone said he intended, when the proper time came, to make a 
proposal to the House on the subject, and he resolutely declined 
to give any forecast of the details of the promised measure. 

About three weeks afterwards, on the 12th of March, he intro- 
duced the Reform Bill, and it proved to be, as had been antid- 
])ated, a fragmentary scheme. From the brief time at the disposal 
of Parliament, Government, said Mr. Gladstone, had been com- 
pelled to restrict their labours to dealing with the elective fran- 
chise alone, excluding the subject of redistribution of seats and 
other matters. The Bill proposed to extend the occupation 
franchise in counties from houses of ;^5o rental to ;^i4 rentals ; 
to create savings-bank franchises, place compound househokkrs 
on the same footing as ratepayers, abolish tax and ratepaying 
clauses, and to make the gross estimate rental from the rate-book 
the measure of the value, thus making the rate-book the register. 
A lodger franchise was to be established, and it was proposed to 
follow the example of the Conservatives, and introduce a clause 
disabling from voting persons employed in the Government dock- 
yard .s. Altogether, about 400,000 new voters would be added to 
the electoral lists. 

On the 20th of March, Earl Grosvenor gave notice that he 
would, on the motion for the second reading of the Bill, move 
as an amendment a resolution to the effect that “it is inexpedient 
to discuss a Bill for the reduction of the franc.ltise in I'lngland 
and Wales until the House has before it the entire scheme con- 
. templated by Government for the amendment of llie representa- 
tion of the people.” On the 23rd, Mr. Gladstone intimated that 
the Government would consider this amendment as a vote of want 
of contidence, but promised that, before going into committee, 
iMinisters would be prepared to state their intentions with respect 
t(D the franchise for Scotland and Ireland, and also as to the re- 
distribution of seats, 

A division in the Liberal ranks was at once apparent. Mr. 
Bright said the Bill did not go far enough to give him unqualiiied 
satisfaction, but he would support it as, so far, a simple and 
honest measure. _ He addressed* great meetings at Birmingham, 
urging the constituencies to support Ministers, and recommended 
immediate organi-sation for meetings and petitions. In the House 
the most violent opposition had come from the Liberal side of 
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the House, led by Mr. Horsraan and Mr. Lowe, wlio, said Mr. 
Bright, had succeeded in forming a party of two, wJiicli reminded 
him of a “ Scotch terrier that was so covered with hair that you 
could not tell which was the head and which was the tail.’’ Mr. 
I.owe, in language which w-as long remembered again.st him, de- 
nounced the workingmen who, under the Bill, would be so largely 
added to the constituencies, as unfit for the franchise. “ You 
have had,” he said, “the opportunity of knowing some of the 
conslilueiicics of the country, and I ask, if you want venality, 
ignorance, dmnkenness, and the means of intimidation — if you 
want impulsive, unreflecting, and violent people, where will you 
go to look for them, to the top or to the bottom ?” In con- 
cluding his speech, which, as a mere specimen of animated 
rhetoric, he has never surpassed, Mr. Lowe said : “ If the Bill is 
passed, I covet not a single wreath of the laurels that may 
encircle the brow of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not 
envy him his triumph. His be the glory of carrying it ; mine, of 
having, to the best of my poor ability', resisted it,” 

The “party of two” was increased by the adhesion of Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, Mr. Laing, and several other prominent 
Libemls, whose action gave occasion for a saying by Me. Bright 
which has taken a permanent place in the literature of political 
controversy. Mr. Lowe, he said, had entered “ into what might be 
called his political Cave of Adullara, to which he invited every one 
rvho was in distress or discontented.” The allusion was, of course, 
to David’s hiding in the Cave Adullam, as recorded in the First 
Book of Samuel. Lord Elcho accepted the comparison : “ Nr) 
improper motive has driven ns into this cave, where wc arc a most 
happy family, daily — I may say hourly — increasing in number and 
.strength, where we shall remain until we go forth to deliver Isr.ml 
from oppression.” 

Mr. Cladslone was entertained by the Liberal electors of the 
town at a great banquet at Liverpool, at which the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr, Co.schen, Lord Clarence Paget, and many of the 
leading merchants and residents were present. 'I'he dinner U'as 
followcil by a public meeting at the Amphitheatre, at which a 
rc.sohition approving of the Bill w.as unanimously carried. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech, he said : “ VVe stake ourselves, we stake 
our existence as a Government — whether it be mucli or little, is 
not for us to say — but such as it is, we stake it, and we tilso stake 
our ],)olitical character on the adoption of the Bill in its main 
provisions. You have a right to expect from us that we should 
tell you rvhat we mean, and that the trumpet which it is out 
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business to blow shall give forth no uncertain sound. Its sound 
has not been, and I trust will not be, uncertain. We have passed 
the Rubicon, we have broken the bridge and burned the boats 
behind us. We have aclvi.sedly cut off the mean.s of retreat; 
and, having done this, we hope that, as far as time has yet per- 
mitted, we liave done our duty to the Crown and the nation.” 
It is well that when Mr. Gladstone was staking so much, he did 
not stake his credit as a classical scholar on tlie Rubicon 
.■3lIu.sion. Ctesar crossed that familiar little stream on horseback ; 
there was no britlge to be broken, and there were no boats to be 
burned. 

Qn the rath April the Bill came on for the second reading, and 
Earl Grosvenor’s resolution was moved as an amendment. The 
debate lasted eight nights, and was carried on with indomitable 
vigour on both sides of the House, nearly all the leading speakers 
taking part. Mr. Lowe, roused apparently into unwonted anima- 
tion by Mr. Bright’s allusion to Scotch terriers and Adullam 
caves, and the storm he had aroused outside the Mouse by his 
vituperation of working-class voters, made a fierce attack on 
Ministers! “they had laid on the grave of Palmerston, as a 
mortuary contribution, all their moderation, all tlieir prudence, 
and all their statesmanship.” On the last night of tire debate 
Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the Opposition, siroke. The Bill, he 
asserted, would swamp the comity cnn.stituencies, and put the 
government of the country into the hands of one class of the coin- 
nmnity. He bitterly attacked Mr. Gladstone, and was betrayed 
into the pettiness of recurring to the records of the Oxford Union 
Debating Society, for the purpose of showing that, thirty-five 
years before, Mr. Gladstone had, when an iiiulergrailnaic of 
Christ’s College, spoken, at a meeting of the Society, against the 
Reform Bill introduced by Lord John Russell, h'his inex- 
cusable attack was replied to by Mr. Gladstone, and the u.'iily lias 
a special interest as a fragment of autobiography : — 

“ The riglit honourable gentleman, secure, I imppose, in the recollection of 
Ills own consistency, has taunted me with the political errons of my I'oyliooil. 
The riglit hon. gentleman, when he .addressed the honourable iiuauhcr for 
Westmin.ster [Mr. Mill], took occasion to show his magnanimity, for lie 
declared that he would not take the philospplier to task for wliat iie wrote 
twenty-five years ago. But when he caught one who, thirty-five years iigo, 

' just emerged from boyhood, and still an imdergtuduiUe at Oxford, had ex- 
pressed an opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of wliich he had ao 
long and bitterly repented, then the right honottrable gentleman could not 
resist the templalion that offered itself to Iii.s appetite for effect. Ife, a 
Parliamentary champion of twenty years’ standing, and the leader, as he 
informs us to-niglit, of tlie Tory party, is so ignorant of the House of Com- 
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nions, or so simple is the structure of his mind, that he positively thouj-ht he 
would be obtuiniii" a Parliamentary advantage by exhibiting me to the public 
view for reprobation as an opponent of the Koforin Bill of 1832. Sir, as the 
right lumoiiraljle gentleman has done me the honour thus to exhiliit me, let 
me, for a moment, tres|)ass on the patience of the House to exhibit myself. 
What lie has staled is true. 1 deeply regret it. But 1 was bred under the 
ahadovv of the great name of Canning; every influence coiinecied witli that 
name governed the first political impressions of my childhood and my youth ; 
with Mr. Canning J. rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities from the 
Koman Catholic, body, and in the free and truly British tone which he gave to 
our policy abroad ; with Mr. Caimiiig I rejoiced in the opening lie made 
towarrls tlie c.stablishment of free commercial inlerchange between nations ; 
with hfr. Canning, and under the shadow of that great name, and ninler ilie 
sliarlow of the yet more venerable name of Burke, X grant my yoitllifnl mind 
and imagination were impressed with some idle and futile fears wliieli still 
bewilder and distress the mature mind of the right honourable geitlenian. I 
had conceived that very same fear, that ungovernable alarm at the first Reform 
Bill, in tlie days of my undergraduate career at Oxford, which Ihe i ight honour- 
able genlleinan now feels, and the only difference between us is tins — I thank 
liim for bringing it into view by his quotation — that, having those views, I, 
as it would appear, moved tho O.vford Union Debating Society to express 
them clearly, plainly, in downright English, while the right honournb e 
gentleman does not dare to tell the nation wh.at it is th.at ho really thinks, 
and is content to skulk under the shelter of the meaningless amendment 
which is propo.sed by the noble Lord. And now, Sir, I quit the tight 
honourable gentleman j I leave him to his reflections, and I envy him not 
one particle of the polemical .adv.aniage wliieh he has gtiined by Ills direct 
reference to the proceedings of the Oxford Union Debating Society in the 
year of grace 1S31.” 

Mr. Disfiieli had hinted that tlie Ministers were endeavouring 
to coerce the House, and force it, by a threat of resignation, to 
support the measure, because Earl Russell bad pledged himself 
to introduce it. Mr. Gladstone said, after a splendid tribute to 
the political career of tlie Prime Minister : — 

“ Sir, I am not Earl Russell, My position in the Liberal party is in all 
poiiUs the opposite of 15arl Russell’s. Jtarl Russell might have been misled, 
possibly, had he been in this place, into using language which would have 
been unlit coming from another person. But it couhl not be the same with 
me. I .am too well aware of the relations which subsist between the party 
and myself. .T have none of the claims he possesses. I came among yon aii 
ontca,‘it from those with whom I. associated, driven (rom them, I adniir, by no 
arbiirary act, Imt by the slow and resistless force of conviction. Xcame among 
you, to make n.se of the legal phraseology, i« ptmfeHs/ormd. I had nothing 
to olTcr you but faithful and lionourable service. You received me as Dido 
received the shipwrecked jEneas. Y^ou received me witli kindness, indni- 
gerice, genero.sity, and, 1 may even say, with some measure of confidence. And 
the relation lietween us has assumed such a form that you can never be my 
delnnrs, but that I must for ever be iu .your debt. It is not from me, under 
such circutnslaiiccs,- that any word will proceed tliat c.sn savour of the 
character wliicli tlie viglit honourable gentleman imputes to the conduct of the 
f-iovermnent witli respect to the present Bill." 
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He concluded au especially animated speech with an especially 
animated peroration, which produced a storm of clieers : — 

“ You cannot fight against the future. Time i.s on our side. The great 
social forces which move onward in their might nnd majesty, and wliich the 
tumult of our debates does not Tor a moment impede or disturb, those great 
social forces are against you ; they are marshalled on our side ; and the banner 
wliich we now carry in the fight, though, perhaps, at some momeiit, it may 
droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will lloat in tlie eye of 
lieaven, and it will be borne by the firm Itands of the united people of the tlii'ce 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant 
victory.” 

At 3 o’clock in the morning the division was taken, the House 
being greatly e.\:cited. The number for the second reading was 
31S, and against it 313, giving Ministers the small majority of 5. 
So many members had never before voted in one division, and 
only two paired. 

On the last day of April Mr. Gladstone announced that the 
Government did not see in the result of the division any reason 
or warning against persisting in the efforts they had engaged ir. 
to amend the law for the representation of the people. Their 
pveserit duty was a very simple one — it was, to lose no tivne in 
producing the plan for the redistribution of seats, and the Reform 
bills for Scotland and Ireland. By the e.vpression “stand or 
fall,” he had meant while the Bill stood the Government .stood, 
and the Bill had not fallen. 

Amid all this turmoil of debate, all this excitement within and 
beyond the walls of the House, the Chancellor of the ]''Achequcr 
h.id found time to arrange the details of the Budget. I’erlmps 
he found in financial details a relief from the labour of discusiiing 
the franchise ; and during the sitting of Parliament the iitcome 
tax and the results of the commercial treaty afforded iL'freshinent 
to his wearied brain, as, in the autumir recesses, did the Homeric 
mythology. Endeavours to anticipate the financial arrangements 
had, as usual, been made; but with less success tliaii Mr. yiiericlau 
had achieved in the preceding session, in the matter of the fire 
insurance duty. Mr. White, one of the members for Ihigluon, 
moved a resolution in favour of an early and laigc rediifUifm (jf 
the (Joverniiient expenditure ; and Sir Filzroy Kelly made 
another gallant effort to pledge the House to an “ immediate 
reduction and ultimate repeal ” of the malt ta.x. Both inotion.s 
were opposed, as a matter of course, by Mr. Gladstone, and boili 
were un.successful. 

'file Budget was brought forward on the 3rd of May ; tuui om-.e 
more the favourite of financial fortune announced that the revenue 
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of thi2 past year had exceeded the expenditure. He had a surplus 
of _^'2, 338,000 to begin with ; and his estimates for the coming 
year left him with even a slightly larger amount on the right side 
of the balance sheet. He anticipateda revenue of ,7^67,575,000, 
against an expenditure of _;^66,225,ooo, showing a surplus of 
350,000. He proposed to remove the duty from timber and 
pepjrer, to modify the duty on wine in regard to the proportion 
of alcohol, and to reduce the stage-carriage and post-chaise duty 
from a penny to a farthing a mile. Tliese reductions would 
absorb _;^"562,ooo, almost one-half of the surplus ; and the re- 
mainder he proposed to apply to the reduction of the National 
Debt, the capital of which then stood at ^1^799, 000,000. Mr. 
Gladstone had often enough shown that he was a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sui generis, and had, in that capacity, said many 
unexpected things, and opened up many unexpected views ; but 
he fairly astonished his hearers when he invited them to accom- 
pany him, in imagination, to the subterranean co.al fields, and 
estimate the probability of the extent of the continuance of the 
supply ; and still more, when he undertook to show that his 
financial plans for the present year took into account the interests 
of their descendants yet unborn — the Englishmen of a century 
hence. Probably some of the members mentally repeated the 
testy exclamation of the worthy politician who objected to look- 
ing too far ahead, “ Let posterity take care of itself ! ” According 
to the most carefully prepared estimates of the highest aulhoritle.s, 
said Mr. Gladstone, in less than a hundred years, at the present 
annually increasing rate of consumption, the supply of coal in 
this country would be exhausted j probably in a much sliorler 
time, for some of the known beds lay so far beneath the surface 
tliat it rvas impossible to work them. The final disappe-arance of 
coal in this country would put an end to our power of cheap 
production. “ .Suppose coal to fail, and to carry away this pre- 
eminence of cheap production of ours across the Atlantic, I ask 
j'ou what will happen ? There will be a decline of rent, profits, 
and wages. At that period, when rent, profit, and wages decline, 
the cltarge on the National Debt will reinain a permanent mort- 
gage on the land and durable property of the country. 1 wish I 
could convey to the committee my own sense of the importance 
of these considerations.” 

To provide against this alarming, if remote, catastrophe, lie 
proposed to convert ;,^24,ooo,ooo of the savings bank stock into 
terminable annuities, to expire in 1885, and to reinvest tlic spare 
dividends. By these means he hoped to extinguish by the year 
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1905 nearly _-i^So, 000, 000 of the debt, at an annual increayed 
charge of a little more than one million. 

l^egislation for a di.stant future was not recognised by some 
members as a very distinct duty incumbent on them to yierform ; 
and they reasoned on the good old-fashioned princii)le tliat “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” esi)ecially when the 
bush is so far off that it would take a century to reach it. I'he 
annual charge of a little more than a million represented a penny 
in the pound on the income ta.N:, and that was a practical matter. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly objected to burdening tlie countiy, whether 
there was a surplus or not, to pay more than a million sterling 
for the next forty years. Mr. Fawcett (then a young member, 
silting for Brighton) also objected, but from a different point of 
view. It was proposed, he argued, to throw upon the next 
generation a greater burden than the present generation was able 
to bear. The House should adopt measures for creating a sur- 
plus, and then follow the old-fashioned method of cancelling 
stock. Mr. Henley described the operation as a revival of the 
old sinking fund. 

The Bill passed its second reading, but made no further pro- 
gress. A Ministerial crisis was not far olf; and before the end 
of the se.ssion there was a new Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
Mr. Disraeli — who abandoned the Bill, and appropriated the 
b.alance of Mr, Gladstone's surplus, intended to go towards the 
relief of the coal-less F.nglishmen of the twentieth century, to 
provide for Supplementary Army Estimates. Mr. Gladstone, then 
leading the Opposition, made no objection ; but intimated that, 
if the opportunity offered, he should revive his project for reducing 
the National Debt. 

On Thursday, the i6th of May, three dais after the introduc- 
tion of the Budget resolutions, came the ternide crash which made 
commercial London tremble to its foundations. Since the winter 
of 1825 there had been no .such catastrophe. 

Over speculation in limited liability companies, tire raanccuvres 
of desperate and unscrupulous promoters and wreckers, bad 
yiroduced their fruit, and bitter fruit it was. The announcement 
of the suspension of the great discount house. Overend, Gurney 
and Co,, was followed by the stoppage of other establishments 
of a similar kind, and of private and joint stock, banks. Tliere 
was an unprecedented rush of depositors, and bank after bank 
closed their doors. Friday, the i ith of May, “ Black Friday,” is 
sadly memorable, not only in City annals, but in the history o! 
thousands of ruined families. The depositing public was frantic 
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with excitement, and scarcely less so bank directors arul imn: gers. 
Appeals for assistance to the Bank of England were incessant • 
but, the extent of the aid that could be afforded was strictly 
limited by the provisions of the Bank Charter Act. In tlie 
course of the day the governor and directors, and directors of 
joint stock and private banks, had interviews with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and at midnight he announced to the anxious 
and excited House of Commons that Government had taken 
upon itself the responsibility of authorising the suspension of tire 
Act. The assistance was given, and the panic was allayed ; but 
the disastrous effects were felt long afterwards. In one d.ty, 
“ Black .Friday,” the resources of the Bank of England were 
reduced to the e.xtent of nearly ^6,000,000. One of the great 
joint stock banks paid over the counter two millions of money in 
the course of the day, and other banks were drawn upon for 
nearly as large amounts. “Another clay of similar panic,” re- 
marked a writer of the time, “and every bank and monetary 
establishment in London must have stopped payment.” 

A prominent feature of the session was the introduction of a 
Bill for the abolition of Church-rates, by Mr. Hardcastle, member 
for Bury St. Edmunds. The motion for the secoftd reading of 
the Bill was made on the yih of March, and Mr. Walpole met 
it by moving that it be reacl a second time that day six months. 
Jilr. Gladstone spoke in the debate, not in his ministerial capacity, 
but as an individual member. He was not prepared to consent 
to the simple and unconditional abolition of Church-rates. To 
abolish the rates, he argued, and at the same time to allow 
Dis.senters to interfere wiili the disposal of funds to which they 
did not contribute, would be the introduction of a new injustice 
in the removal of the old one. He invited Mr. Hardcastle to 
consider wlvether, by an equitable compromise. Dissenters ought 
not to be exeniptecl from paying Clnircli-rates, and at the sanie 
time cHstjualilied from interfering with funds to which they had 
not contributed. 

Mr. Hardcastle refused to withdraw the Bill. Mr, AValpolo’a 
amendment was rejected, and the second re.ading wa.s carried by 
a majority of 33 in a full House, Before, however, any furilier 
progress was made, Mr. Gladstone himself (on the 8ih of May) 
obtained leave to bring in a Compulsory Church-rate Abolition 
Bill, the leading provisions of which were that no suit or pro- 
ceedings could be taken to compel the payment of Church-rate.s 
in .England and Wales ; except in parishes where Church-rates 
were provided for by endowments or fixed funds, parishioners in 
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veslry might assess a voluntary rate for the purpose; [lersons 
who declined to pay the rate should, after a certain lapse of time, 
Vie ineligible to fill the office of churchwarden, but if they 
changed their minds and made a tender of the amount of their 
pro]icr [iroportion, they should be entitled to vote. The second 
reading of the Bill was agreed to on the ist of August, and on 
tlie same day Mr. Hardcaslle withdrew his Bill, and INfr. Newde- 
gate adopted the same course with a Church-rates Commutation 
Bill to which he stood sponsor. By that time, however, Mr. 
Gladstone had ceased to be a Minister, and the prorogation of 
Parliament following so soon afterwards, the Bill failed to reach 
the Lords. 

It is time now to take up the dropped thread of the narrative 
of tlie fortunes of the Reform Bill and of the Ministry. On tlie 
7th of May, Mr. Gladstone brought in the promised measure for 
the redistribution of seats. The Bill proposed to withdraw one 
member from every borough with a population under 8,000, and 
by that plan thirty seats would be placed at the disposal of 
Parliament. It was also proposed to group as many of the 
boroughs as could be joined together with geographical con- 
venience. When the population of a group was under 15,000, 
there would be one member, and wlien above that number, two 
members. Altogether there would be 49 seats available for re- 
di.strihution. Of these, 26 were to be given to English counties — 
first, by dividing the southern division of Lancashire, and giving 
to each division three members, and 23 scats would Ire disposed 
of by giving an e-stra member each to counties, or divisions of 
counties, previously returning two members. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds were each to have a third 
member, and Salford a second member. The Tower i famlets 
would be divided ; Chelsea and Kensington united into a borough 
with two members ; and the large towns, Burnley, Stuleybridgo, 
Gravesend, Ifartlepool, Dewsbury, and Middlesborough were to 
be constituted Parliamentary boroughs, returning one member 
each. One seat would be given to the University of L.ondon, 
and the remaining seven seats would be transferred to Scotland ; 
the counties of Ayr, Lanark, and Aberdeen receiving an addi- 
tional member each; Edinburgh and Glasgow each a third 
member, Dundee a second, and the Scotch Universities one 
representative. 

On the same night the Lord Advocate and Mr. Chichester 
Enrtescue respectively brought forward the Scotch and Irish 
Bills. The Scotch Bill followed the lines of the English measure 
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in proposing a borough and a county francliise, and the 
property franchise was reduced from ^ro to witli the con- 
dition, however, of personal residence. The Irisit Bill reduced 
the rating occupation franchise from to ^^6, and lodger and 
savings bank franchises, as in the English Bill, were proposed. 
Eitblin City and Cork County were each to have another rnemlter, 
and one would be given to Queen’s University. To provide 
these seats some of the smaller boroughs would be grouped. 

The second reading of the three Bills was not actively ojrposed ; 
but Mr. Disraeli satirically advised Mr. Gladstone to rectoss the 
Rubicon and reconstruct his boats. He had a majority in the 
House, and could afford to accept advice. His best course 
would be to withdraw the Bill, and prepare for a belter considered 
measure in the next session. 

When the House went into committee, on the 28th of May, 
after the Whitsuntide holidays, the Representation of the People 
Bill and the Redistribution of Seats Bill were considered together. 
Sir R. Knightley, representative of South Northamptonshire, moved 
“that it be an instruction to the committee to make provision for 
the better prevention of bribery and corruption at elections ; ” and 
that resolution was carried against the Government by a majority 
of 10, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s opposition. Captain 
Hayter, member for Welhs, then moved : “ That, in the opinion 
of this House, the system of groups proposed by the Government 
is neither convenient nor equitable, nor sufficiently matured to 
form the basis of satisfactory legislation.” The debate on the 
resolution' occupied four nights, and ultimately Captain Hayter 
withdrew the motion. In committee Mr. Gladstone expressed 
himself willing to make some slight concessions, and various 
amendments were proposed, but negatived. On the 1 8th of 
June, Lord Dunfcellin, member for Galway County, aimed a 
deadly blow at one of the vital points of the Bill, by moving the 
substitution of rateable value instead of clear yearly value. Tlie 
discussion Was most animated, and the excitement was intense. 
When the division was taken the number in favour of the 
amendment was 315, and against it 304. Ministers were defeated 
by n. The Bill had now really fallen, and they must fall with 
it. 'I'lie scene which followed the Speaker’s announcement of 
the numbers has rarely been equalled; even in the British House 
of Commons. Conservatives, Adullaraites, thirty-two Liberals, 
and the floating balance of “ independents," whose action can 
never be predicted with certainty, had united to swell the ranks 
of the victors, and they again united to swell the chorus of cheers 
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and counter-cheers. Members rushed into the lobby to acquaint 
tlieir anxiously waiting friends with the result, and “ Bob J..,awe 
has done it ’’ was uttered by more than one voice. 

On the following clay, the 19th, the announcement was made 
in both Houses that Ministers had made a communication to 
Her Majesty, and on the 201I1 the resignation of the Russell 
Ministry was announced. 

The Earl of Derby accepted the task of constructing a new 
Administration, and Mr. Disraeli was again Chancellor of the 
lilxchequer, and leader in the Commons. That one of the earliest 
duties of the Conservative Ministry would be to pre|)are a Reform 
Bill was evident. The public were considerably excited on the 
subject. On the 29th of June there was a Reform demonstration 
in Trafalgar Square, attended by about 10,000 people. Earl 
Russell was censured for not having appealed to the country by 
a general election, but the name of Gladstone was receiveil with 
enthusiastic cheers. From Trafalgar Square the collected thou- 
sands marched in orderly procession to Carlton Gardens, where 
Mr. Gladstone resided, shouting “ Gladstone for ever." They 
evidently e.xpecled an address from the cx-Minister; but he was 
absent from home, and Mrs. Gladstone and some meinbeis of 
the family having appeared on the b.alcony, by request of the 
police, who feared a disturbance miglit take place, the concourse 
of admirers dispensed in tolerably good order, stopping in front 
of the Carlton Club, however, to give a few yells. 

On the 23rd of July occurred the famous Hyde Park riot, when 
the railings were pulled down. Ministers having refused to permit 
a Reform meeting to be held in the Park, and ordered tire gates 
to be closed. T'he meeting, presided over by Mr. Beales, was 
held, and the right of the people to the use of tlio Park esta- 
blished. A Reform meeting, cliiefly composed of working-men, 
was held in the City, under the presidency of I.ord Mayor 
Phillips, on the 8th of August, and there rvere colosstd cletnon- 
strailons at Birmingham and Manchester in August and .SeqUember, 
at each of which Mr, Bright was the most prominent Rpeakcr. 
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TWO YEARS OF OPPOSITTOJT — TIIK REFORM BILL OF 1 86 ?. 

The political world was in a state of considerable anxiety mnl 
uncertainty previous to the opening of the Session of 1S67, 'The 
public demand for a Reform Bill — ^that is, if excited demonstra- 
tions at all fairly represented general public opinion — had 
increased rather than slackened during the recess, and the pro- 
gramme of the new Administration was awaited with no ordinary 
interest. The country generally was dissatisfied and alarmed. 
The harvest of 1866 had been poor, the cattle plague was by no 
means stamped out, the Fenians were gaining head in Ireland, 
and the closing months of the year had amply justified the 
description of a writer of the time as “ a gloomy and unprosperous 
period.” 

Parliament opened on Tuesday, the 5lh of February, and one 
paragraph of the Royal Speech announced : “ Your attention will 
oe again called to the state of the rcpre.sentation of the people in 
Parliament ; and I trust that your deliberations, conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and mutual forbearance, may lead to the 
adoption of measures which, without widely disturbing the 
balance of political power, shall freely extend the elective 
franchise." 

On the nth, Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moved that on the asth the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee, and take into consideration the Act a and 3 
Will, IV., cap, 45, by wdiich formula, of course, the famous 
Reform Act of 1832 was meant. This method of iiroceiiure, 
superseding the ordinary practice of asking for leave to introduce 
a Bill, intimated that tlie Ministry were about to adopt an unusual 
course. On the 25th, Mr. Disraeli, instead of bringing forward 
a Bill, moved thirteen resolutions laying down bases on whieJi a 
Reform Bill could be constituted. If these were carried, the 
House would be to a certain extent pledged to the ])iinciple.s of 
the measure, and Mr. Disraeli, in his speech, described the chief 
provisions of the Bill, which, if the resolutions were approved, ho 
would bring forward. There would be four new franchises eon- 
ferred, by which the poi'rer of voting would be given to person.s 
who had taken degrees, ministers of religion, and otliers; to 
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depositors of ,-^30 for one year in savings banks ; to holders of 
,-!^5 o ill the public funds; to payers of 20f. annually of direct 
taxation. In conformity with the decision of the House on 
Lord Dunkellin’s amendment in the last session, rating, not 
rental, ivould be the basis of the occupation franchise. A. ^6 
rating franchise would be fixed for boroughs, and the occupation 
franchise in counties reduced from to ;£2o. The IJill would 
contain provisions for the punishment of bribery; and it would 
be proposed to di.sfranchise four boroughs which had been un- 
fortunate enough to be found out^ — Great Yarmouth, Ivancaster, 
Totnes, and lleigate — and to transfer the seven seats thus 
vacated to towns which had risen into importance since 1S32, 
The Tower Hamlets would be divided, and new county divisions 
formed, while, to find the required seats, a certain number of 
small boroughs would be deprived of a member eaclr. 

Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright vigorously attacked the Ministry 
for proceeding by resolution instead of at once bringing for- 
ward a Bill. Mr. Gladstone, although he would have preferred 
a Bill, was not unwilling to consider the resolutions. The Liberal 
party, however, were so evidently opposed to that course that, 
on the following day, there was a very large gathering at Mr. 
Gladstone’s residence on Carlton Terrace, and, yiekling to the 
wishes of the meeting, the leader of the Opposition agreed to 
move an amendment which, if carried, would set aside the resolu- 
tions, and call upon Ministers to proceed at once with a Bill, 
There was a crowded House that night, and a very animated 
debate was expected. The Liberals were united in their deter- 
mination to support Mr. Gladstone’s amendment, and it was 
reasonably expected that the Conservatives would strain every 
nerve to “stand at the right hand’’ of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To the surprise of the liberals, and very probably 
to the suipiisc and astonishment of the greater numlicr of the 
Conse'-vative members as yet not in the secret, Mr. Disraeli 
announced that the Government had decided to withdraw the 
resolutions, and that, in the course of the following week, he 
would introduce a Bill. It was inexplicable that Ministers, with 
a solid majority at their back, could have feared the succe.ss of 
Mr. Gladstone's amendment, supported by a minority notoriously 
composed of incoliesivc elements; more inexplicable still that, 
in the course of twenty- four hours, Ministers should have changed 
their views of the proper mode of proceeding. There had been 
either strange timidity or strange vacillation in Downing Street, 
It is not easy to keep even Cabinet secrets, when so many eager 
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eyes and ears are at work to find out a mystery. Rumours of 
dissensions were soon flying about, and speculation was at an end 
when, on the 4lh of March, it was announced that I.ord Cnin- 
borne (Secretary of State for India), the Earl of Carnarvon (Sec- 
retary for the Colonies), and General Peel (Secretary for Wav), had 
resigned office. Sir John Pakington was transferred from the 
Admiralty to the War Office, and, re-election being necessary^, 
told the story of the Cabinet quarrel and the mysterious resolution 
in the course of a speech to his constituents at Droitwich. In 
that .speech and the Ministerial explanations, a few days after- 
wards, we have the materials of a strange and rather amusing 
chapter of political history. 

The Cabinet met on Saturday, the 23rd of February, and the 
resolutions which were to form the basis of a Bill were almost 
unanimously agreed on, !ind the draft of a Bill approved. One 
Minister, General Peel, found it difficult to accept tlie estimate of 
the number which would, according to Mr. Disraeli, be added to 
the constituencies by the new franchise, but offered to resign, if 
his dissent would embarrass his colleagues. He was persuaded 
by the Premier not to take that extreme course, but to accept 
the decision of the majority; and the Cabinet Council broke 
up, apparently, in a very pleasant spirit of accord and goud- 
humour. 

Za nuit porte conseil, say.s a French proverb; and when Lord 
Cranborne woke on the morning of Sunday, the 24th, he began 
to tliink that probably General Peel wa.s right and Mr. Disraeli 
wrong. He set to work with the official returns and other blue 
books wliicli his well-stocked Parliamentary lilrrary contained, 
passed a pleasant arithmetical Sunday, and on the following 
morning communicated with Earl Carnarvon, the result of their 
deliberations being that the estimates of Mr, Di.sraeli were im- 
trustvvorlhy, and that the proposed franchise would l)e exceed- 
ingly disastrous to the political balance so essential to the 
proper working of the British Constitution. Tlie two Ministers 
. — to whom General Peel, thus encouraged, joined himself — 
called on the Premier, and, in a few words, shattered the har- 
monious fabric reared on the Saturday. A Council was hastily 
summoned, but the Ministers were scattered. Some were busy 
at their offices, some did not arrive in town until the middle of 
the day, and although half-past one was the time announced for 
the meeting, a Council was not formed till after two o’clock. 
That very afternoon the Earl of Derby had arranged to addi css a 
meeting of his supporters, and Mr. Di.sraeli to introduce to the 
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House of Commons the thirteen resolutions, and to slu'tch the 
measure to be founded upon them. That, in the face of the 
secession of three very prominent Ministers, the Bill agreed to 
on the Saturday could be proceeded with, was, it seemed, out of 
the question. But another Bill of a less alarming character had 
been sketched out, and it was resolved, the three troublesome 
Ministers agreeing, that that should be the Ministerial measure. 
Only ten minutes were occupied in coming to this decision, and 
with the rough draft of the Ten Minutes Bill (as it came to be 
named) in his pocket, Mr. Disraeli, who had not even hail time 
to snatch a luncheon, and could only fortify himself with a glass 
of wine in Downing Street, hurried to meet tlie e.vpectani 
Commons. 

A few hours of reflection convinced the Earl of Derby that a 
false step had been taken. For once in his life the dashing 
Rupert had erred on the side of timidity ; but his old spirit re- 
vived, and he resolved to retrace his steps, and, if the three 
Ministers adhered to their decision, accept a reconstruction of 
the Cabinet. So came it that, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
• 26th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew the resolutions, 

the Ten Sfinutes Bill was consigned to oblivion, and another 
Bill promised. The Cabinet was not much the worse for the 
change. Sir John Pakington was quite as useful at the War 
Office as at the Admiralty ; the Duke of Buckingham was, per- 
haps, a little weaker in administering the aflairs of the Colonies 
than was Earl Carnarvon j and if Sir Stafford Northcote was less 
energetic and autocratic than Lord Cranbornc at the India 
Office, he was clear-headed, industrious, able, and conciliatory- 
very good qualities in an Indian Secretary. 

When the personal explanations of the causes of the Minis- 
terial rupture were made in Parliament, the Earl of Derby said 

It very shortly became obvious that on neither side of the 
House would the proposition.s of the Government meet with a 
satisfactory concurrence, and therefore it became necessary to 
consider whether they should adhere to the second proposition 
or revert to the first. They resolved on taking the latter course, 

' and the scheme would in a short time be laid before the other 
House of Parliament.” Mr. Disraeli made a statement to the 
same effect in the House of Commons, and announced that he 
i- would bring in the new Reform Bill on the x8th of Marclr. *■ It 
thas our business,” he said, “ to bring forward as soon as we pos- 
eith'bly can the measure of Parliamentary Reform which, after such 
It is ilculties and sacrifices, it will be my duty to introduce to the 
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House. Sir, the House need not fear that tliere will jc any 
evasion, any equivocation, any vacillation, or any liesitt tion in 
that measure. The measure will be brouglit forward as the defi- 
nite opinion of the Cabinet, and by that definite opinion they 
will stand.” 

On the date mentioned, the Chancellor of the ILvchequci 
explained the provisions of the proposed mea.sure. Three days 
previously the Earl of Derby had called a meeting of tlie Con- 
servative party, and described the scope of the Bill, which he, 
not very hopefully, it would seem, styled “ a leap in the dark.” 
Speaking at a later date, Mr. Disraeli modestly said that since 
1S59, when his earlier Reform Bill was so unsuccessfully intro- 
duced, he had “ educated his party ” to the belief that if the 
borough franchise w'as to be dealt with at all, it must be in tlie 
boldest manner. The Bill now introduced proposed that all 
householders within boroughs who were rated for the payment of 
poor-rates should be entitled to vote ; but two years' residence 
and the personal payment of rates were necessary. 

That troublesome person, the “compound householder” (that 
is, a tenant whose landlord paid rates for him, charging them in 
the rent), might obtain the franchise if he claimed to be personally 
rated— -a claim to be made only at the expense of some time and 
money, and probably without the lessening of the rent he paid to 
his landlord ; and payers of yearly of direct ta.xation (not to 
include licences), depositors in savings banks to the amount of 
pfso, or investors to that amount in the public funds, educated 
persons who had taken degrees, and ministers of religion, would 
also be entitled to the franchise. Then there came a remarkable 
proposition, the “ dual vote,” by which every iiossessor of one of 
these “ fancy franchises ” would, in virtue of it, liave a vote in 
aildition to that which, if he were a rated householder, he would 
possess. For counties, the Bill proposed a ;^i5 rating franciiise, 
all existing franchises remaining untouched. By the disfran- 
chisement of the guilty, if impenitent, boroughs named in tlie 
preceding Bill, and by taking away one member each from 
boroughs having less than 7,000 iiih.abilants, thirty seats would 
be available for distribution, and it was proposed to give a rejne- 
sentative each to H.artlepool, Darlington, Burnley, Slalybridge, 
St. Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Middlesboroiigli, Wednesbury, 
Croydon, Gravesend, and Torquay ; to form a new liorough, with 
two representatives, out of the immense metropolit,in borough, 
the Tower Hamlets ; to divide North Lancashire, North Lincoln- 
shire, West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, South Staffordshire, 
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and South De\on, giving two members to each of the new con- 
stituencies, and to give an additional member to South Lanca- 
sliire, wliich, already returning three members, was to be divided 
into two constituencies, each returning two members. 1 1 was also 
proposed to allot a seat to tire University of London. There 
was alstt a provision for permitting tlie use of voting papers, in- 
stead of personal voting. 

Mr. Gladstone at once e.xjiressed a vigorous dissent fioin the 
provisions of the liill. He began his speech by censuring the 
conduct of the Earl of Derby in catling a meeting of his sup- 
porters, and acquainting them with the details of a measure 
which would be submitted to Parliament a few days afterwards. 
To the compound householder clause he strenuous’y objected. 
It would give to jrarocliial officers, many of whom miglit not 
unfairly be supposed to be political partisans, the power of 
enfranchising or not whom they pleased. Vestries liad the option 
of adopting or not the Small Tenements Act, which provided 
for owners paying rales instead of the occupiers of liouses ; and 
as vestries were mainly composed of the proprietary classes, lliey 
could withhold the franchise from Inmdreds of occupiers of small 
houses whose known opinions might be clisa[)proved. Mr. 
Gladstone aLo suggeslcrl the propriety of introducing a lodger 
franchise, 

When the motion for the second reading was made on the 
25 th of March, Mr. Gladstone criticised the scheme more 
minutely, and enumerated the alterations the Kill would require 
to make it an acceptable measure of reform j among the most 
important being the introduction of a lodger franchise, the 
abandonment of the t.ax-paylng franchise and the dual vote, and 
of the plan for voting papers. The redistribution scheme must 
be enlarged and the proposition of voting papers dropped. 

Mr. Disraeli said be was willing to accept the lodger franchise 
and to abandon the dual vote — in fact, to make considerable 
concessions: and on the ist of April, in the adjourned debate 
on the second reading, announced that he would move in com- 
mittee that the dual vole clause be struck out. rrobably his 
ingenious mind did not ■ consider that the withdrawal of tliat 
clause was a symptom of vacillation or liesiUition, or tliat the 
proposition of dual voting represented “the definite opinion of 
the Cabinet ’’ by which they would stand. 

On the sth of April another meeting was held at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s residence. As before, the members assembled in the 
spacious hall, and M.r. Gladstone addressed them from the stair- 
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case, none of the rooms in the house being large enough to 
accommodate the 259 Liberal representatives who attended. It 
was agreed that Mr. Coleridge, the member for Exeter (now 
Chief justice Coleridge), should move an amendment on the 
motion for going into committee, “That it be an instruction to 
the committee that they have power to alter the law of rating, 
and to provide that in every Parliamentary borougli tiie occighcrs 
of tenements below a given rateable value be relieved Irom 
liability to personal rating, with a view to fix a line for the bornugh 
franchise, at and above which all occupiers shall be enlerod on 
the rate-book, and shall have ecpial facilities for the enjoyment 
of such franchise as a residential or occupation franchise.” 

Mr. Coleridge duly gave notice of this amendment ; but before 
he had the opportunity to e.xert his persuasive eloquence in its 
favour, discord appeared in the Liberal ranks, and Mr. Gladstone 
once more was made aware of the fact that his nominal following 
was anything but a compact phalanx. A considerable number 
of Liberal members assembled in the Tea-room of the House of 
Commons, and resolved that they would not support the amend- 
ment, as worded. The result was that Mr. Coleridge limited his 
resolution to the first few words, “ That it be an instruction to tlie 
committee that they have power to alter the law of rating." In 
that form it was accepted by Mr. Disraeli, and adopted. The 
Tea-room party was now almost as great a cause of perplexity to 
the Liberal leader as the Adullamites had been in the previous 
session. The Bill was allowed to be read a second time without 
a division. 

On the nth of May a deputation from some provincial 
Reform Associations waited on Mr. Gladstone, at his residence, 
for the purpose of presenting addresses expressive of contidence 
in him as leader of the Liberal party. In his reply, after re- 
ferring to the unfortunate dissensions among the Liberals, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of the delusive character of the Government 
scheme of reform, especially condemning “ the absurd, jivepos- 
terous, and mischievous distinctions of personal rating,” which 
he held to be a totally unfit basis for the franchise, and to which 
he would continue to offer an unqualified and unhesitating oppo- 
sition. Three days afterwards Mr. Disraeli took occasion to 
refer to the deputation, and, in his customary style of polite 
sneering, to Mr. Gladstone’s reception of the addresses : — “ I 
should have been very glad if these spouters of stale sedition had 
not taken the course they have done. It may be their function 
to appear at noisy meetings, but I regret very much they shou’d 
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have come fonvard as obsolete incendiaries of tint character to 
pay homage to one who, wherever he may sit, must always be 
the pride and ornament of this House — 

‘ Wlio woulil not smile if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he?’” 

lit the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone slightly alluded to 
this sneer, witii a touch of contempt best fitted to reply to such 
a splenetic breach of good taste. 

In committee Mr. Glad.stone moved an addition to the per- 
sonal payment clause, “Whether he in person or his landlord be 
rated to the relief of the poor.” He said there were two result.^ 
which it was desirable to attain — one, the passing a Reform Bill ; 
and the other, passing it that year, and without a change in the 
Government ; but he was not' prepared to sacrifice the first to 
the second. The Bill, as it now stood, opposed great barriers 
to enfranchisement. In boroughs, the rates of two-thirds of tlie 
houses- under the value of j£io were coropoiuided for ; and 
as the occupiers of these houses would practically remain 
disfranchised, the Bill would do little towards enfranchising the 
working classes in towns. It was an error to say that by paying 
the rates the occupiers might get the votes ; for, besides 
the expenditure of money, there would be the expenditure of 
time to take the necessary steps. If they passed the Bill in 
the form in which it stood, an agitation would commence, as its 
true character was seen, which would never cease till the last 
vestige of such legi.slation was swept awajn Tlie amendment 
was lost by a majority of 21, and tlie division li.sl showed that 
many lAberals had voted with the Govenunent. (Jihev amend- 
ments stood in Mr. Glad.stone's name, hut, in reply to a let ter of 
inquiry from Mr. Crawford, ouc of the niemhcrs fin- tin; City of 
London, representing many Liberal member.s, Mr. Gladstone 
announced that he should not proceed with llte amendment, nor 
give notice of other.?. 

■By the time the Bill had got through committee, pa.ssed tlie 
third reading, and been sent up to the Lord.?, it was clumged 
indeed. “ Bless thee, Bottom 1 bless thee ! thou art tianslated ! ” 
might have been the e.xclamation of many a Quince on the Gon- 
seivative benches; but probably Mr. Disraeli sali.sfied himself 
and his colleagues that the “definite opinion” of the Cabinet was 
an elastic material, and that a little stretching would not hurt the 
fabric. The savings-bank and public funds clause had vanished, 
in company with the dual franchise; the interesting compound 
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householder was swept away altogether, and the franclii.se was 
conferred upon all householders except those excused from paying 
rates on the score of poverty. Mr. Ayrton, mem her for tire 
'lower Hamlets, had obtained the reduction of tlie period of 
re.sidence from two years to One, and Mr. M’Cullagh 'fonens, 
one oftherepresentativesof Finsbury, had obtained the franchise 
for lodgers who paid ;^io a-year for unfurnished apartments. The 
county franchise was reduced from _;^i5 to 2 rating, and copy 
or leaseholders of property of the free annual value of were 
to be entitled to vote, and to that extent put on an e(]ualily with 
the old forty-shilling freeholder. Some other attempts at amen d- 
meiit were rejected, among them Mr. Lowe's proposal for cumu- 
lative voting — that is, allowing a voter, when more than one 
candidate was to be returned, to “cumulate” his votes in favour 
of one candidate ; and Mr. Stuart Mill’s amendment in favour of 
extending the suffrage to women ; a proposition which obtained 
seventy-three supporters. 

The .scope of the redistribution scheme ivas greatly enlarged. 
The limit at which boroughs then returning two members should 
hereafter return only one was raised from 7,000 inhabitants to 
io,oao. This gave thirty-eight seats to be distributed, making, 
with the seven seats forfeited by corruption, forty-live available 
for distribution. West Kent, North Lancashire, East Surrey 
(already having two members each), and South Lancashire (already 
with three members), were subdivided, and Lvo members given 
to each division j and the counties of Chester, Derby, Devon, 
]?,ssex, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somerset and Stafford, together with 
the We.st Riding (all already in two divisions, witli two members 
each), were divided into three parts, each represented by two 
members. Middlesex got no more members; but two new 
metropolitan boroughs within the county, Mackney (a division of 
the Tower Hamlets), and Chelsea (including Kensington), were 
created. Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Mairchesler, Salford, 
and Merthyr Tydvil were each to have an additional member, 
and some new boroughs, with one member each, were formed. 

When the Bill reached the Lords, Lord Cairns introduced, t.up- 
]Jorted by a large majority, a clause providing for the representa- 
tion of minorities. This clause provided that in counties and 
lioroughs where three members are returned, a vote can only 
be given for two, and in London, where four members ore 
returned, for three only, A similar proposition had been made 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Lowe, but rejected, Air. Bright 
being in the majority against it. The idea was not original, for 
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have come far.vard as obsolete incendiaries of that character to 
pay homage to one who, wherever he may sit, must always be 
the pride and ornament of this House — 

' Who wouM not smile if such a man there he ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he?’ ’’ 

In the course of tlie debate Mr. Gladstone slightly alluded to 
thus sneer, with a touch of contempt best fitted to reply to such 
a splenetic breach of good taste. 

in committee Mr. Gladstone moved an addition to the per- 
sonal payment clause, “Whether he in person or his landlord be 
rated to the relief of the poor.” He said there were two results 
which it was desirable to attain— one, the passing a Reform Bill ; 
and the other, passing it that year, and without a change in the 
Government; but he was not' prepared to sacrifice the first to 
the second. The Bill, as it now stood, opposed great barriers 
to enfranchisement In boroughs, the rates of two-thirds of the 
houses- under the value of ;,^io were compounded for; and 
as the occupiers of these houses would practically remain 
disfrancliised, the Bill would do little towards enfranchising the 
working ck.sses in towns. It was an error to say that by paying 
the rates the occupiers might get the votes ; for, besides 
the expenditure of money, there would bo the ex{)enditiire of 
time to take the necessary steps. If they [wssed the Bill in 
the form in which it stood, an agitation would commence, as its 
true character was seen, which would never cease till the last 
vestige of such legi.slation was swept away. 'J'he amendment 
was lost by a majority of 21 , and tlic division list showed that 
many 'Liberals had voted wdth the Government. Other amend- 
ments stood in Mr. Gladstone’s name, but, in rcfily to a letter of 
inquiry from Mr. Crawford, one of tlie memljcis for the City of 
Loudon, representing many Liberal member.s, Mr. Gkulslone 
announced tluit he should not proceed with the amendment, nor 
give notice of others. , 

By the time the Bill had got through committee, jrassed the 
third reading, and been sent up to the Lords, it ■was changed 
indeed. “ Bless thee. Bottom 1 bless thee ! thou art translated ! " 
might liave been the exclamation of many a Quince on tlie Con- 
servative benches; but probably Mr. Disraeli salislied liim.self 
and his colleagues that the “ definite opinion” of the Cabinet was 
an elastic material, and that a little stretching would not hurt the 
fabric. The sa.vingB-bank and public funds clause had vanislied, 
in company with the dual franchise; the interesting compound 
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householder was swept away altogether, and tlie franchise was 
conferred upon all householders except those excused from paying 
rates on the score of poverty. Mr. Ayrton, member for the 
Tower Hamlets, had obtained the reduction of the period of 
residence from two years to one, and Mr. M’CulIagh I’onens, 
one of the representatives of Finsbury, had obtained the francliise 
for lodgers who paid ^lo a-year for unfurnished apartments. The 
county franchise was reduced from rating, and coiry 

or leaseliolders of property of the free annual value of ,-4S were 
to be entitled to vote, and to that extent put on an equality with 
the old forty-shilling freeholder. Some other attempts at amend- 
ment were rejected, among them Mr. Lowe’s proposal for cumu- 
lative voting— -that is^ allowing a voter, when more than one 
candidate was to be returned, to “ cumulate ” his votes in favour 
of one candidate ; and Mr. Stuart Mill’s amendment in favour of 
extending the suffrage to women ; a proposition which obtained 
seventy-three supporters. 

The scope of the redistribution scheme was greatly enlarged. 
The limit at which boroughs then returning two members should 
hereafter return only one was raised from 7,000 inhabitants to 
10,000. This gave thirty-eight seats to be distributed, making, 
with the seven seats forfeited by corruption, forty-five available 
for distribution. West Kent, North Lancashire, East Surrey 
(already having two members each), and .South I.ancashirc (already 
with three members), were subdivided, and two members given 
to each division; and the counties of Chester, Derby, Devon, 
Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somerset and Stafford, together with 
the West Riding (all already in two divisions, with two members 
each), were divided into three parts, each represented by two 
members. Middlesex got no more members; but two new 
metropolitan boroughs within the county, Ilackncy (a divi.sion of 
the Tower Hamlets), and Chelsea (including Kensington), were 
created. Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, 
and Merthyr Tydvil were each to have an additional member, 
and some new boroughs, with one member each, were formed. 

When the Bill reached the Lords, Lord Cairns introduced, sup- 
ported by a large majority, a clause providing for the representa- 
tion of minorities. This clause provided that in coiintic.s and 
liorcmghs where three members are returned, a vote can only 
he given for two, and in London, where four member;; arc 
returned, for three only. A siniilar proposition had been made 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Lowe, but rejected, Mr. Bright 
being in the majority against it. The idea was not original, for 
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Lord Jolin Isussell had included it in the provisions of his Bill in 
1S54. 'When the amendment came down from the Lords it was 
accepted. The Bill received the Royal assent on the 1 51)1 of 
August. It cannot be spoken of in political history as a ( h.m- 
scrvative or a Liberal Bill, as Disraeli’s or Gladstone’s. It was 
the result of an accommodating Ministerial conscience anil 
Liberal disunion, and yet was a very good measure, the re.sult of 
the eclectic wisdom of all parties and floating balances of parlies. 
'I'lie compound householder had been iiolitically extinguished, 
but the compound Reform Bill remained and throve. 

In an interval of the discussion, on the 4th of April, lire 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial statement, and 
his Budget received the general support of Mr. Gladstone. The 
only noticeable feature was, that, having a surplus of ,.^1,206,000 
to dispose of, Mr. Disraeli adopted to some extent the scheme of 
J\Ir. Gladstone for creating terminable annuities, and so reducing 
the National Debt. 

On the 2oth of March Mr. Gladstone voted in the majority for 
the second reading of Mr. Hardcastle’s Church-rate Abolition 
Bill. On the 7th of May the greater ecclesiastical question, the 
status of the Irish Church, was once more the subject of discus- 
sion. There had been a debate on the subject in tlie I.ords, and 
on the day named, Sir John Grey, member for the borough of 
Kilkenny, moved, in tlie Commons, that the House would, on a 
future day, resolve itself into a committee to consider the lem- 
]}oralities and privileges of the Established Church in Ireland ; 
and the motion was seconded, in a very earnest speech, by Col. 
Greville-Niigent, member for the county of Longford. Mr. Glad- 
.stone said he felt a difficulty in supporting the motion, l.)ecause 
he thought they ought not to pass a resolution on the subject 
without being prepared to give effect to it; but he agreed with 
much that had been said by the mover and seconder. One of the 
grounds on which the State support of the Irish Church uiiglit 
be defended was that the Church maintained the Initli. But 
such a plea would be inconsistent, as the State also .suiqjorted 
the College of Maynooth, wliere priests were educated to teach 
that the doctrines of the Protestant Church were flikse. A aecoml 
ground might be tliat the Established Church represented llic 
iaith of the bulk of the people; but that notoriously was not the 
case. A third ground might be that it was the Church of the 
poor; on the contrary, it was the Church of the rich. Neither 
Englishmen nor Scotchmen would tolerate being treated in eccle- 
siastical matters as the Irisli were. We should apply to Irishmen 
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the same measure by which we would ourselves be treated, lie 
thought the time was not Air distant when Parliament must look 
the question fairly and fully in the face. “ I confess that I am 
sanguine enough to cherish a hope that, though not without 
difficulty, a satisfactory result will be arrived at, the consequences 
of which will be so happy and pleasant for us all that we shall 
wonder at the folly which has so long prevented it being brought 
about.” 

The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Chatterton) opposed 
the motion, and described Mr, Gladstone’s speech as full of the 
Socic'ilist and Communistic element. In his time Mr. Gladstone 
has had to endure many hard words, but there was a striking 
novelty in this description of his opinions which was decidedly 
amusing. 

Sir Frederick Heygate, member for the county of Londonderry, 
had met the resolution by moving the previous question, the 
result being that Sir John Grey’s motion was lost by a majority 
of 12, Mr. Gladstone voting in the minority. 

In the course of the session Mr. Gladstone spoke on one or 
two subjects of some importance. He supported, but unsuccess- 
fully, a clause in the Officers and Oaths Bill, introduced by Sir 
Colman O’Loglilen, member for Clare county, which would enable 
a Roman Catholic to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 'Fhe Secre- 
tary for Ireland could, he argued, by the existing ]aw.s be a 
Roman Catholic, and why should the Lord Lieutenant, whose 
political functions were less important, neceissarily be a Pro- 
testant? He spoke and voted in favour of Mr. Fawcett's in- 
struction to the committee on Mr. Coleridge’s Bill for the 
Abolition of Religious I’ests at O-xford, by wliich the provisions 
of the Bill would be extended to Cambridge. 

On the loth of July Mr. Bruce, member for Merthyr Tydvil, 
who liad been Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Ivlucaiion, introduced a Bill on the subject of the Lducation of 
the People. He had no hope that it could be carried in the 
jnesent session, but laid it on the table with the view of didiing 
opinions on the subject, and paving the way for future legis- 
lation. Mr. Cathorne Hardy, who had succeeded Mr. Walpole 
at the Home Office, said the Government would not support the 
Bill, nor would he pledge Ministers to bring in a Bill on the 
subject next session. Mr. Gladstone expressed dissatislaciion 
with the statement, and said a, comprehensive measure was 
required which would eftect a national object. 

in the course of the Reform agitation outside the notite 
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Mir. Eriglit took occasion, in a speech delivered at T’.inningham 
on the 2 and of April, to pay a splendid compliment to Mr. Glad- 
stone. “Who,” he asked, “ is there in the House of Couimons 
who equals him in knowledge of all political questions ? 'IVho 
equals him in earnestness? Who equals him in eloqm-nce ? 
Who equals him in courage and fidelity to his convictions ? If 
these gentlemen [referring to the Tea-room p.arty] vvlio .say they 
will not follow luin have anyone who is his equal, let them show 
him. If they can point out any statesman who can add dignity 
.and grandeur to the stature of Mr. Gladstone, let tliem produce 
,/iim." 

Shortly before the end of the session Mr, Gladstone addressed 
a letter to a correspondent at New York respecting his memorable 
statement at the Newcastle banquet, that the Sou'tli had made 
itself a nation. There was a characteristic conscientious candour 
in this acknowledgment of an error of judgment : — 

"I must confess that I wa.s wrong ; that I took too much upon myself in 
exin'e.wing sncli an opinion. Yet the motive w.as not liaU. My .syinpalliies 
were then— wlicre they had long before been— with llie whole American 
people. I probably, like many Enropeans, did not understand the nature 
and working of the American Union. I had imliibed conseieiUionsly, if 
. erroneously, an opinion that Iwenly or twenty-four millions of tin; Norlli 
would be happier, and would be stronger (of course assuming that ihey would 
hold together), without the South than with it, audatso that the negroes would 
be much nearer to emancipation under a Soulhorn government than nmier the 
old .system of llie Union, which had not at that date (August [October] lS(i2) 
been abandoneti, and which always appeared to me to place the whole power 
of the North at ihe command of the slaveholding interests of the South. As 
far as regard.’ tlie special or separate interest of Eiiglaml in the matter, I, 
ditfering' from many otliens, had always contended that it was best for our 
intere.st th.at tlie Union should be kept eiilire.” 

I’arliament was prorogued by comuiis.sion on the iijlh of 
August, hut assembled again on the 19th of Novemher, f<ir the 
purpose of sanctioning the Abyssinian expedition, and providing 
for the necessary expenditure. Mr. Disraeli, tl>e (.llKiucellor of 
the Exchequer, w.a.s ill, and the duly of propo.sing an additional 
penny on the income-tax devolved on Mr. ^Vard Hunt, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, That uncomfortable ))ropo.siiion 
having been .assented to, the Houses .adjournctl. 'I'lu; .Royal 
Speech was delivered in November, the iieiv se.s.sion lieginnmg 
then) and in it the subject of the education of the people 
\w.s esiiecially recommended to the consideralion of the 
Houses, showing that Mr. I-Iardy was not quite correct in saying 
that the Government were not prepared to take action in the 
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A few days after the meeting of Parliament in February it was 
announced that the Earl of Derby had resigned his high oflice 
on account of failing health, and that, on his recommend-rlion, 
Mr. Disraeli had been raised to the dignity of First Lord of the 
Treasury. Rather singularly, the duty of officially announcing 
the resignation of the Premier to the Flouse of Commons de- 
volved on his son, Lord Stanley, Foreign Secretary, the accept- 
ance of the new office by Mr. Disraeli having vacated his seat, 
Mr. Gladstone took occasion to eulogise the high character and 
great ability of the Earl of Derby, and to express a sincere 
sympathy on account of the illness which had incapacitated him 
for political work. The new Premier made some mini-sterial 
rearrangements. Lord Chelmsford was not reappointed Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Cairns taking his place on the woolsack, and 
Mr. IVard Hunt, Secretary to the Treasury, was promoted to the 
dignity of Chancellor of the Exchequer, with, of course, Cabinet 
rank. 

On the igih of February Mr. Gladstone moved the second 
reading of the Compulsory Church-rates Abolition Bill, a similar 
measure to that which had been partially accepted in the previous 
ses.sion, but had not gone through all its stages when, the close ol 
the session extinguished it. Mr. Flardcastle, whose Bill for the 
entire abolition of the rate had been rejected in the House ol, 
Lords by a majority of 58, reintroduced it; and two other Bills; 
on the subject were before Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
however, was the most important, as most likely to receive 
support. 1 1 abolished all legal process for the recovery of Church- 
rates, except in cases of rates already made, or where money had 
been borrotved on the security of the rates ; but permitted volun- 
tary assessments to be made, and all agreements to make such 
payment on tlie faith of which any expenditure had been incurred 
would be enforcible in the same way as any other contract would 
be. No person who had not paid the rate would be able to vote 
on any question relating to voluntary assessment. 

The Bill offered a compromise, but it obtained an amount of 
support which a more thorough measure would probably have 
failed to secure. In committee, Mr. Henley made an unavailing 
attempt to defeat the first clause, which contained the pith of the 
measure ; but the numbers on . the division in favour of the 
clause, 167 to 30, showed that the principle of the Bill was 
sati-sfactory. The third reading was carried by 131 to z8 ; and 
after some slight cavilling in the House of Lord.s, it passed, and 
received the Royal assent. 
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An early discussion of Irish affairs was inevitable. More and 
more was it becoming evident that the condition of Ireland was 
the great problem to the solution of which the Gov'ennnent, from 
whichever side of the House it was chosen, must sjieedily address 
itself. On the i6th of March, Mr. M.aguire, one of the members 
for Cork, moved that the House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to take into immediate consideration the condition of 
Ireland. In a strain of impassioned eloquence he dwelt on the 
decaying condition of his country, and the miserable condition of 
the peasantry, starving in their native land and straining every 
nerve to expatriate themselves to other lands where the means of 
subsistence could be obtained. Absentee and oppressive land- 
lords and an alien Church were grievances to the consideration 
of which Parliament was morally bound to apply itself. 

The Earl of Mayo, Secretary for Ireland, opposed the motion 
on the part of the Government, and denied that Ireland was 
exhibiting the symptoms of decay spoken of. In respect of the 
Church, he reminded the House that a committee, appointed at 
the instance of Earl Russell, was then sitting, and Government, 
therefore, thought it would be impolitic to endeavour to deal with 
the question immediately. 

The debate lasted four nights, most of the prominent members 
taking part in it. Among those who spoke were Mr, Lowe, Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Plardy, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Bright (who 
made one of the most effective and brilliant speeclies he has ever 
delivered^, and Sir Stafford Nortlicote. Towards the close of the 
fourth night’s debate Mr. Gladstone rose. Ireland, he said, had 
an account with this country which had endured for centuries, 
and in the oi)inion of every enlightened nation in the world, 
much as we had done, we had not done enough to place our- 
selves ill the right. He thought that the great political changes 
introduced into the constitution of the representation by the 
Reform Bill of the previous session had produced a considerable 
effect in imparting an impetus to the public mind, and in 
quickening the temper, that for many years had been somewhat 
sluggish, to grapple closely and resolutely with the problems and 
the iiecessiiies of legislation. He recommended Mr. IMagtiire to 
withdraw the motion, because it embraced many Irish questions 
which had better be dealt with separately, and in respect to some 
of which the Government had promised action. On the subject 
of tlie Irish Clnirch he spoke out boldly : — 

“ If we are to do any good at all by meddling with the Church in Ireland 
it must, in my judgment, be by putting an end to its existence as a State 
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Clnirch. No tioubt it is a great and formidable operation — I do not disguise 
it-— to constitute into a body of Christians united only by a voluntary tie 
those who have for thtee centuries and a half been associated more or less 
closely with the State — and by the Act of Union, seventy years ago, brought 
still more closely into relation with the civil power. Tliis is a great and 
formidable task, yet my persuasion is that, in removing privilege and 
restraint together, in granting freedom in lieu of monopoly, a task will be 
proposed to us that is not beyond the courage and the statesmanship of the 
British Legislature. ... I recognize the fact that the time has come 
when this question ought to be anproached, .and when, if approached, it 
ought to Ire dealt with once for all." 

Mr. Gladstone concluded a long and animated speech in these 
words : — > 

“We remember the words, the earnest and touching words, with which 
the noble Earl the Chief Secretary for Ireland closed his address, when he 
expressed a hope and uttered a call inviting the Irish people to union and 
loyalty. Sir, that is our object too, but I am afraid that, as to the means, 
the differences between us are still profound ; and it is idle, it is mocking, to 
use words unless we can sustain them with corresponding substance. I'hat 
lib tance ca i be supplied by nothing but by the unreserved devotion of our 
ti'forts now, in, perhaps, the last stage of the Irish crisis, to remove the 
scandal and mischief which have long weakened and afilicted the Empire. 
I'or that work I trust strength will be given us. If we he jinident men, I 
hope we shall endeavour, so far as in us lies, to make provision for the con- 
tingencies of a doubtful and, possibly, a dangerous future. If we he 
chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavour to wipe away the stains which the 
civilized world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, u^ion the shield of Eng- 
land in her treatment of Ireland. If we are compassionate men, I hope we 
shall now at once, and once for .all, listen to that tale of sorrow which comes 
from her, and the reality of which, if not its justice, is testified by the 
continuous migration of her pieople ; that we shall 

' Raz^out the written troubles froro her hraln. 

But, above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the name of truth 
find right, bearing this in mind : that, where the case is proved and the hour 
is come, ju-stice delayed is justice denied.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s reply, as customary with liim, was rlietorically 
effective and bristled with personalities. How was it, he asked, 
that Mr. Gladstone, at this period of his long political career, 
had only just discovered that there was a crisis in Irish afhiirs, 
w'hich nothing but the disestablishment of the Church could 
relieve. Government were preparing carefully considered reme- 
dies for admitted Irish grievances, and “they ought not to be* 
deterred from a moderate and a judicious course by those 
monstrous inventions of a crisis in Ireland, got up by the right 
honourable gentleman opposite for the advantage of his party.” 
He liit hard when he continued, “ The right honourable gentle- 
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man, who has had the power of the Crown in a large proportion 
for a cpiarter of a century, has never done anything but make 
speeches — make s])ceches in favour of the Irish Church. . . . 

At the last general election the Liberal party had been seven 
years in power, but not one word during those seven years had 
ever issued from any person in authority — certainly not from the 
right honourable member for South Lancashire— as to his having 
doulited the wisdom of the cardinal principle upon which our 
whole social system is founded.” That cardinal principle the 
speaker had previously explained to be, ecclesiastic.il endow- 
ments. 

Mr. Maguire’s motion was withdrawn, Mr. Gladstone’s sig- 
nificant speech being considered satisfactory evidence that he 
was prepared to take the lead in attacking the giant evils of 
which the Irish complained. He redeemed his implied promise 
by giving notice, on the 23rd, of March of three resolutions, to 
■be proposed in a committee on Acts relating to the Established 
Church of Ireland. These memorable resolutions were to this 
effect • 

“ t. Thnt, in the opinion of this House, it 1 nen si v Ih it the Eslnlilishqd 
CIuu'cli of Irehnil should cc.-ise to exist is m tsl lUtsliment, due 
lein<; liiul lo all personal iiitere.sts and to .ail iiulivulual iiirlits of propeny. 

“ 2. That, subject to the foregoing considei iti ins, it is (.sj edient to ]jreveiit 
the creation of new personal interests liy the exciuse f any public iialroii- 
age, and to confine the operations of ilie Ecclesiastical Coniinissionera of 
Ireland to objects of immediate necessity as involving individual righl.s, pend, 
ing the final decision of Parliament. 

“3. That an Addre.ss he presented to Her Maje.sty, humbly to pray lliat,\viih 
a view to the purposes aforesaid. Her Majesty he graciously pleased lo iiluce 
at the disposal of Parliament her interest in ilie vempotiilities of tlio arch- 
bishoprics, bishoiiries, and other ecclesiastical dignities and lienefices in 
Ireland and in the custodies thereof,” 

It w<as arranged that the resolutions sliould be moved 011 the 
30th of March ; and on the 27th I.ord Stanley, on the iiart of die 
Government, took up the glove, in a somewhat feeble fa.shion, by 
giving notice that hewoUld move as an amendment, on the motion 
for immediately going into committee — 

“TliiU this House, while admitting that considerable modificalinns in the 
temporalities of the Establislied Church in Ireland may, after pending inquiry, 
appear to be cxiiedient, is of opinion that any proposition tending to tlie 
’ disestabiisiimcnt or disendowraent of that Cluircii ought to be reserved for 
the decision of the new Parliament.’’ 

The fact seems to be that Ministers were apprehensive and 
di.sunitcd. In the present temper of the House of Gommons a 



defeat was more than probable j and some of the Cabinet were 
disposed to hope that another House, elected under the new 
conditions, might strengthen their hands. There were, however, 
one or two bolder spirits— notably Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the 
Home Secretary — who were eager for the fray, and ready to 
respond to Mr. Gladstone’s challenge a I'oiitrance. 

On the sSth, the day following that on which Lord Stanley 
had given notice of his amendment, the leading members of the 
Liberal party entertained at a banquet Mr. Brand, the devoted 
and clever Whip of the party, and in later times the much- 
enduring Speaker, and presented him with a testimonial in 
recognition of his long and valuable services to the party. Mr. 
Gladstone occupied the chair, and, as the occasion was essen- 
tially political, the great topic of the day — the Irish Church 
resolutions — was alluded to. “Having put our hand to the 
plough,” said Mr. Gladstone, “we shall not look back, Now is 
the time to address ourselves, not as to a trivial work, but as to 
one demanding every exertion we can make, and with a firm 
determination that, so far as depends on us, efforts shall not be 
wanting to establish throughout the civilised world the good 
name of England in her relation to her sister Ireland, and to 
make the kingdom united, nod merely by the paper form of law, 
but by the blessed law of concord and harmony which is written 
in the heart of man.” 

IVhen, on the 30th of March, the order of the day for moving 
the resolutions was reached, Colonel Stuart Knox, member for 
iJiingannon, a Tory of the old school, moved that the 5th Article 
of the Act of Union be read. lu the belief of many persons 
this article made the maintenance of the Irish Church as an 
establishment an essential element of the union between the two 
countries, and to disestablish the one would be to destroy the 
other. The article was read by the Clerk at the table, as was 
also, on the motion of Mr. H. E. Surtees, member for Hertford- 
shire, the formula for the administration of the Coronation Oath, 
pre.scribed for use by the Statute of William and Mary. By this 
oath the Sovereign promised to support and defend the Protestant 
Church in Ireland “as by law established j ” but Mr. Gladstone, 
and others who wished to alter the status of the Church, naturally 
understood by these words that the Sovereign’s promise only ex- 
tended to the Church so long as it wrw by law established, and 
would cease to be operative if the Church was “ by law ” dis- 
established. At any rate, the reading of the article of the Union 
and of the extract from the Coronation Service was listened to 
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with about as much respect and attention as formal readings by 
the Clerk of the House generally are, and did not appear to 
cMicise the slightest influence on the course of the cleliates, 

Mr. Gladstone spoke for an hour and a half. He skcti hcd 
the history of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and of the 
influence in the country generally of British domination. Ife 
anticipated t)ie accusation of inconsistency which he knew would 
be brought against him, and wa.s quite prepared to encounter tJie 
storm of quotations from his early book cn “The State in its 
Relation with the Church,” which he reasonably guessed was 
preparing. A change, he said, which extended over a quarter 
of a century could hardly be deemed a sudden change. In 1 846 
he, having then lost his seat on account of the Corn Laws, was 
invited to oppose a member of Lord Russell’s cabinet, and ol)tain 
for himself a seat in Parliament ; but he refused, because they 
luad both voted on the same side as to P'ree Trade, and because 
the question of the Irish Church was then likely to come forward. 
His proposed opponent was averse to the maintenance of tlie 
establishment, and he (Mr. Gladstone) felt it impossible to jrledge 
himself to maintain it. In the following year he luid a contest 
for the University of Oxford. Application w.as then made to 
him to know his views as to the Irish Church, and lie replied 
that he did not anticipate the proposal of any plan which would 
lead him to vote for a change in the ecclesiastical establi.s]rment 
of Ireland, but that to maintain it in principle he must entirely 
decline. In 1865 it appeared to him that the coming Parliament 
would probably have to deal with the question, and lie at once 
took the opportunity, for the fair warning and notice of his con- 
stiiuenis, of making a speech, and detaching himself wliolly and 
absolutely from the maintenance of the Irish Church, either on a 
large or more contracted scale. Hiiving given this notice, the 
constituency, as they were perfectly entitled to do, took advan- 
tage of it, and in consequence he was not nowmemherfor (Jxford 
University, but for .South Lancashire. 

“For my part,” he said, referring to the frequent coercive 
legi.slation for Ii'cland, “ I know not what is worse than tran- 
(luillity purchased by the constant suspension of tlie Habeas 
Corpus Act, unless it be that last extremity of public calamity — 
civil war.” He continued — 

“That being tlie ntafe of lhi)ig.s, I, for one. Sir, am not willing to ivair. 
It appear.^) to me llnit oiir responsibility is quite .sullicieut for having rvaited 
tlius long, and that it befits us now to do all that the lime will permit towards 
clearing our aecouiU with Ireland. I know there is a feeling in this m.atter 
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wl\ich I admit it is difficult to get over. There are many who think tVial to 
l-iy hands upon the national Church Establishment of a country is a profane 
and unhallowed act. I respect that feeling. I sympathise with it. I symjia- 
lliise with it, while I think it ray duty to overcome and repress it. lint if it 
be an error, it is an error entitled to respect. There is something in the iilea 
of a national establishment of religion, of a solemn appropriation of a part of 
the commonwealth for conferring upon all who are ready to leceive it what we 
know to be an inestimable benefit ; of saving that portion of the inheritance 
from private selfishness in order to extract from it, if we can, pure niid tin- 
mixed advantages of the highest order for the population at large — there is 
something in this so attractive that it is an image that must alw.ays command 
the homage of the many. It is somewhat like the kingly ghost in Hamlet, of 
which one of the characters of Shakespeare says — 


But, Sir, this is to view a religious establishment upon one side— only upon 
what I may call the ethereal side. It has likewise a side of earth : and here 
.1 cannot do better than quote some lines written by the present Arcli bishop of 
Dublin [Dr. Trench] at a time when his genius was devoted to the Muses, 
He said, in speaking of nnankind — 


We wlio r 
Draw fror 

To earth i 


lid our lineage high 
no beyond ihc starry shy, 
upon the other side, 
and to its dust allied I ' 


And so the Church Establishment, regarded in i(s theory and in its aim, is 
beautiful and attractive. Yet what is it but an appropriation of public 
property, an appropriation of the fruits of labour and of skill, to certain pur- 
poses, and unless those purposes be fulfilled that appropriation cannot be 
justified. Therefore, Sir, I cannot but feel that we must set aside fears 
which thrust themselves upon the imagination, and act upon the sole dictates 
of our judgment.” 

The debate extended over four nights, and the speech of 
I.oid Cranborne was certainly one of the most effective de- 
livered. Much as he disliked Mr. Gladstone's resolutions, lie 
scarcely less di-sliked Lord Stanley’s amendment, whicli he de- 
nounced as half-hearted. He pledged himself to support the 
pi'inciple of establishment to the last extremity, and cxpre.ssod a 
feeling of great disappointment that a ptinciple had not been 
laid dou'ii for which the Conservative party could fight, and 
appeal to the tribunal of public opinion. T'he amendment, lie 
declared, gave no clue to the policy of Ministers, but its 
ambiguity indicated that the object was merely to gain time, and 
to enable the Government to keep the cards in their hand.s fo 
another year, and shuffle as they pleased. 

General Peel, another Conservative of the antique sturdy school 
who did not believe in the good old Tory trumpet emitting an 
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uncertain note, also condemned the amendment. As a miniH- 
lerial bla.st, the note was uncertain indeed, but at least one 
Minister, Mr. Gathorne liardy, who made a vigorous speech on 
the second niglit of the debate, was ready at once to enter into 
the fray, and support the Protestant Est.ablishment, although 
willing to admit that the Irish Church needed reform and modifi- 
cation. General Peel avowed that so long as Mr. Hardy sat on 
the Treasury bench he should feel perfectly .secure. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, another of the Ministers, though not so 
fiery as Mr. Gathorne Plardy, gave promise of being quite as 
resolute. Ministers, he said, would vote with Lord Statilcy on 
the question of time, but, if beaten on the ameudment, would 
oppose the resolutions on principle. The object of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his supporters, he said, was less to benefit Ireland 
than to turn out the Government. 

As Prime Minister and Ministerial leader in the Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli, of course, spoke at length, tie defended the 
course tlie Government had taken in meeting the resolutions by 
Lord Stanley’s amendment. They might have met them by a 
direct negative, but then it would have been said tliat Ministers 
were of opinion that no change, no improvement, no modification 
was necessary, expedient, or desirable in the condition of Ihr 
Church in Ireland, and Govemment did not wish that inference 
to be drawn. The amendment they had adopted had been 
drawn in strict accordance with J’arliamentary c-xperience and 
precedent — a precedent sanctioned on more than one occasion 
by the practice and advice of Sir Roliert Peel and Lord Jolm 
IRussell. The former statesman had said, “If you are obliged 
to have an amendment, never attempt to e.Niucss your policy in 
it. Your amendment should never he inconsistent with your 
policy', but you must fix on some practical point whicli, if c arried, 
would defeat the motion of your opponent.” When the present 
Parliament was elected, the question of the Irish Church was 
not before the country, and the constituencies had had no 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on the subject; and “ when 
a fundamental law of the country was called into question, 
though technically a,nd legally this House had a. right to do any- 
thing within the sphere of the House of Commons, it was not 
morally comyietcnt to decide such a question if those who had 
elected it had not, in the constitutional course of pulrlic life, 
received some inlimation that such a question was to come 
before it.” Therefore the terms of the amendment had been 
arranged with the view of deferring the consideration of the 
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matter until the as.sembling of a new Parliament. The Prime 
Minister took the opportunity of giving a good “ dig” to Lord 
Cranliorne, who, a few months before, had hit him very hard in 
the Quarterly. Mr. Lowe, too, came in for a ca.stigation in the 
true Disraelian manner : — 

“I'he hon. gentleman the member for C, nine is a very remarkable man. 
He is a learned man, though he despises history. He can chop logic like 
De.an Aldrich ; hut what is more remarkable than his learning and his logic 
is that power of spont.aneous aversion which particularises him. Tliere i.'i 
nothing that he likes, and almost everything that he Imtes. He hates the 
working-classes of England. He hates tlie Roman Catiiolics of Ireland. 
He Itates the Protestants of Ireland.’ He hates Her Maje.sty's Ministers. 
And nntil the right hon. gentleman the member for South Lancashire placed 
his hand upon the ark, he seemed almost to hate the right lion, gentleman the 
member for South Lancashire.” 

The speech ended with a personal innuendo respecting Mr. 
Gladstone : — " High Church Ritualists and the Irish followers of 
the Pope have long been in secret combination, and are now in 
open confederacy. I know the almost superhuman power of this 
combination. They have their hand almost upon the realm of 
England. Under the guise of Liberalism, under the pretence of 
legislating in the spirit of the age, they are, as they think, about 
to seize upon the supreme authority of the realm. But this 1 
can say, that so long as, by the favour of the Queen, I stand 
here, I will oppose to the utmost of my ability the attempt they 
are making. I believe the policy of the right hon. gentleman 
who is their representative, if successful, will change the character 
of this country. It will deprive the subjects of Her Majesty of 
some of their most precious privileges, and it will dangerously 
touch even the tenure of the Crown." 

In replying, Mr. Gladstone described some parts of Mr. 
Disraeli's speech as the result of a heated imagination, and ex- 
plained the calculations by which lie had arrived at the conclu- 
sion tliat his scheme would leave the Protestants in possession of 
three-fifths of the present value of the Church property. 

The insinuation of Mr. Disraeli respecting Mr. Clladstone’s 
supposed Ritualistic and Papistical tendencies led to a letter 
from Mr. Glaclsione, which appeared in the principal daily news- 
papers on the 24th of April. The writer replied categorically to 
statements made to the effect that, when he visited Rome, he 
had rnade arrangements with the IPope to destroy the Church 
establishment in Ireland, being himself a Roman Catholic at 
heart; that he had publicly condemned all support to the 
clergy in the three kingdoms from Church or public, fiind.s ; that 
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he had refused, when at Balmoral, to attend Her Majesty at 
Crathie church ; that he had received the thanks of the l’o|)e 
for his proceedings respecting the Irish Church ; and that he 
was a member of a High Church Ritualistic congregation. Mr. 
Gladstone declared that these statements were ‘‘ one and all 
untrue, in the letter and in the spirit, from the beginnhrg to the 
end.” Violent political opponents are not always squeamish as 
to accusations, and Mr. Gladstone’s sensitiveness rvould not per- 
ynit him to treat them with silent contempt. Indeed, before tin; 
year was over, speaking at Bootle, in I.,ancashire, he gravely and 
emphatically denied that there was any truth in a charge made 
by somebody that he had misappropriated pew rents and other 
Church moneys. 

When the division was taken on Lord Stanley's amendment 
it was negatived by 6o ; the numbers being 270 for, and 330 
against. Mr. Gladstone’s motion for going into committee was 
then put, and carried by 328 against 272. In each division 
exactly 600 members voted. Lord Cranborne did not go into 
the lobby in the amendment division, but voted in the minority 
when the second division was taken. The House having gone 
into committee, the Chairman was ordered to report progress, 
and the debate was adjourned till the resiuni)tion of the Irlouse 
after tlie Easter holidays. 

The greater number of members hastened to enjoy sucli rest 
and rural enjoyment as early April could afford, but there were 
politicians enough left in town to attend two large meetings held 
in St. James’s Hall, one presided over by Earl Russell, to sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and the other, with Mr. Camp- 
bell Colquhoun in the chair, called for the purpose of denouncing 
them. At the former', the Earl, then in his seventy-.si.'Uh year, 
eulogised Mr. Gladstone’s political sincerity. At the opposition 
meeiing, Mr. Cokiuhomi expressed great alarm at the [yrospect of 
the results which might be expected from “the selfish madness of 
politicians and the blindness of party.’’ Hie inevitable consc- 
([uence of disestablishing the Irish Clntrcli, as proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, would be that we should have, “ wilhiii si.x 
hours of our shores, four millions and a half of men, led 
by fanatical priests, hating England with an undying hatred, 
detesting her political principles, and detesting as odious her 
Crown.” Tire Tory Blaclavood, which had been in a IVight- 
ful state of despondency, and preparing for the crack of 
dooin ever since Mr. Gladstone had given notice of his re- 
solutions, plucked up courage, and, indeed, became quite 
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jubilant when Mr. Colquhoun uttered his “ masterly appeals ” 
and “solemn sentences.” 

Earl Russell said Mr. Gladstone “ had indeed changed his 
opinions,” and then asked, “ what statesmin had not?” As a 
commentary on this inquiry, the said ; — “ 'J Ire resolutions, 

as explained by their author, contemplate a course of action 
altogether different from that proposed by I.ord Russell two 
sliort months since. Lord Russell anticipated the session by a 
letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, recommending, a redisui- 
biition of the revenues of the Irish Church Establishment 
among the principal religious bodies in Ireland. Three or 
four weeks later, Mr. Gladstone pronounced this proposition 
antiquated and impracticable, and submitted to the House of 
Commons the pure and simple disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, and last night tlie veteran Whig 
went to Piccadilly to declare for Mr. Gladstone and against 
himself.” 

The ultra-Conservative press teemed with denunciations of the 
“ wicktd act,” the “iniquity” of which Mr. Gladstone had been 
guilty in proposing the resolutions ; and the Earl of Derby 
recovered sufficiently from the indisposition which had com- 
pelled him to retire from office to be able to appear in the Plouse 
of Lords on the 27th of April, andmake an endeavour to obtain 
the expression of an adverse opinion, in advance of the renewal 
of the debate in the House of Commons. 

Tlie first resolution, that whicli expressed the opinion that 
“the Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establish- 
ment,” was carried against Ministers by a majority of 65, the 
numbers being 265 against 230. As this resolution involved the 
main principle in dispute, and as the majority was so consider- 
able, Ministers were evidently called upon to consider tlieir 
position, and Mr. Disraeli moved an adjournment till the ibllow- 
ing Monday. On that night, the 4th of May, the announcement 
was made in both Houses that the resignation of Ministers had 
been submitted to the Queen, who bad declined to accept it, 
but was prepared to dissolve the existing Parliament whenever 
the state of public business would permit. Mr. Bright and 
oiher liberals blamed Ministers for not pressing their resigna- 
tion; and it appeared, by subsequent statements, that Air. 
Disraeli had first advised a dissolution, and that the offer of 
resignation w'as only an alternative. 

it was not likely that the prelates of the English Church 
would view with indifference an attempt to disestablish the Irish 
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Church; and a largely attended meeting, at which the arch- 
bishops, bishojw, and many of the dignified clergy attended, 
supported by peers and members of the House of Commons, 
p;issed resolutions protesting against the course taken by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The debate on the resolutions in committee was resumed on 
the 7th of May, and the second and third were carried ; and 
tlien Mr. Aytonn, member for Kirkaldy, proposed another, 
which, after considerable discussion, was accepted in this amended 
form : — “ 'I'hat when legislative effect shall be given to the first 
resolution of the committee respecting the Established Church of 
Ireland, it is right and necessary that the grant to Maynooth and 
the Regium Donum be discontinued, regard being had to all 
personal inferesls.” The words in italics were added on the motion 
of Mr. Gladstone, who. would, he said, have preferred that the 
resolution had not been brought forward. 

The Address to the Queen, prepared in conformity with the 
third resolution, having been presented, a royal reply was re- 
ceived, expressing the willingness of Her Majesty, in accordance 
with the spirit of the resolution, to place at the disposal of Tar- 
liaracnt her interest in the temporalities of the Irish Church. 
The next step to be taken was to introduce a Bill to prevent, for 
a limited time, new appointments in the Irish Church, and to 
restrain, for the same period, the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission for Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone moved the second 
reading of the Bill, on the 23rd of June, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
moved as an amendment that it be read a second time that day 
six months ; but, on a division, the Government was beaten by a 
majority of 54 — 312 voting for the second reading, and 258 
against it. 

So fiir Mr. Gladstone had been successful, and, if the ultimate 
decision had rested with the House of Commons, the Irish 
Cluuch would have been practically disestablished in 1S6S. 
But the ordeal of the Lords was to be encountered; and piobalrly 
when Lord Granville introduced the Bill, on the 2Sth of June, 
neither he nor Mr. Gladstone sujrposed it would be easily 
accepted, if, indeed, they were not decidedly of opinion that it 
would be rejected. The Earl of Dcrliy, notwithstanding the 
state of his health, which incapacitated him for great exertion, 
earnestly opposed the measure ; and Lord Cairns, tlie Lord 
Chancellor, made a very powerful speech, one cif the ablest lie 
ever deliveicd, and generally considered to be the best delence 
of the Establishment which the Parliamentary discussion had 
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produced. The Bill was rejected by the Lords by a tnajority of 
very nearly two to one — the numbers being 192 against 97. 

So, for that session, ended the attempt to deprive Ihe Protest.am 
Churclr of Ireland of the support of association ^vilh the State. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, was convinced that the great result was 
only deferred for a time, and that the great and compact m,ajority 
which had supported him m the Commons was not likely to be 
lessened in the new Parliament, and to that majority, he believed, 
the li’eers must ultimately give way. 

'I'hc financial business of the session may be briefly disposed 
of. Mr. Ward I-Junt produced his first Budget on the 23rd of 
April, and was compelled to make the unpleasant announcement 
that he found himself in a deficiency of ;,^r,636,coo ; besides 
which, the war in Abyssinia would involve an expenditure of 
;/,3,722,ooo. His estimates of revenue and expenditure lor the 
coming year, however, promised a surplus of nearly a million, and 
by initting twopence more on the income-tax, lie Itoped to be 
able to provide for tlie expenses incurred in giving a lesson in 
good manners to King Theodore, and to be in possession of a 
surplus of j^722,ooo. Mr. Gladstone, the great financial authority 
and critic, as well as leader of the Opposition, did not object to 
the Budget pkan— indeed, as the House had voted the money in 
the previous November, objection would have been useless ; and 
the resolutions were carried. True patriots were, of course, very 
well satisfied that Sir Robert Napier had led his Indian warriors, 
with elephants, camels, many thousand mules and many donkeys, 
over the mountains to Magdala, which he had stormed j that 
Theodore had committed suicide; and that we could enjoy all 
that amount of national glory at the trifling cost of another two- 
pence on the income-tax. 

Parliament was prorogued on the last day of July, and on tlie 
nth of November was dissolved by proclamation. Preparations 
w'cre eagerly made for the electoral campaign. There were many 
new constituencies, the effect of which on the strength of parties 
had as yet to be seen. The gre.at question before the electors 
was tiiat of the Irish Church, and that subject was the one in 
respect of which the most explicit declarations were required 
from candidates. The election addresses of tire leaders of the 
opposite parties almo.st as.sutned the importance of State papers. 
The Prime Minister addressed the Buckingltamshirc electors at 
great length. He recounted the work of the dead Parliament in 
the style of a Royal speech, but with much greater prolixity ; and 
then he made an appeal to the Protestantism of the county by 
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declaring that the movement for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland had been fostered by the Papacy to further its 
own ambitious ends : — “ Amid the discordant activity of many 
factions there moves the supreme purpose of one ]rower. 'I’he 
jjhilosopher may flatter himself he is advancing the cause of 
enlightened progress ; the sectarian may be roused to exertion 
by anticipations of the downfall of ecclesiastical systems. I'hese 
are transient efforts — vain and passing aspirations. The ulti- 
mate triumph, were our Church to fall [he had previously ex- 
jtressed liis conviction that the assault on the Irisli Church was 
only a prelude to an attack on the English Establishment], 
would be to that power which would substitute for the authority 
of our Si.vereign the supremacy of a foreign prince.” 

Mr. Ctadstone was freely attacked, not only by direct political 
opponents, but by some of those who professed independence 
of any party. He was charged with having laid aside his own 
opinion for the sake of a political triumph over a rival, and 
violated his own convictions in an attempt to regain a seat on 
the Treasury bench, aiid to attain the Premiership, for which he 
had now no competitor in the Liberal ranks. His opponents 
were utK-ea.sing in their open attacks and covert insinuations — 
attacks ;md insinuations as inconsistent as such outbreaks of 
vituper.ilion generally are. He was at once a Papist in disguise 
an agent of the Jesuits, a Ritualist, a Nonconformist, a Leveller, 
and a turncoat. He was to be fought in the new constituencies, 
the boroughs and county divisions enfranchised by the Reform 
Hill, Mr. Gladstone offered him.self as a representative of South- 
West Lancashire, and there stupendous e.'ceitions were made to 
insure his defeat. His address to the electors, issued from 
Hawarden on the 9th of October, contained a dignified defence 
of his Parliamentary conduct. After referring to the fUscussion.s 
on the Reform Hill, economy in the public service, jnimary 
education, and some other of the subjects which had been actually 
debated since he had obtained their suffrages three yctirs pre- 
viously, Mr. Gladstone adverted to the Irish question, then so 
prominently before the political public ^ 

“At this time one question, or gi-onp of questions, over.sh.idows nil tlie 
re.st. The .state of Iielami, and the actual temper of no small portion of its 
people towards the Throne and Government of the United Kingdom, iniper.i- 
liveiy deiniiiul the care of .all publie men and of all };oi)d citizens who would 
seek not merely to live by expedients from day to day, hut, lookinq onwards 
into the future, to make provision, .so far as human means avail, for tliu 
strengtli, concord, and stability of the empire. . . . We thought that ministers 
had mistaken alike the interests and the convictions of the eminlry ; vve- 
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refused fo open a t\ew source of discord through the establishment by tine 
.Sl.ate of any denominational university ; we repudiated the policy of universal 
endowment; but, agreeing with the Government that the subject was ripe, 
we proposed a counter plan of disestablishment of the existing Church, with 
strict regard to the rights of property and to vested interests, but without 
establisiiing any other Church, and with a general cessation of .State endow- 
ments for religion in Ireland. 

“The Clmieh of Ireland is the Church of a niinority, insignificant in 
numbers, 'frue, while insignificant in numbers, that niinority is great in 
property, in education, and power. All this does not mend but aggravate 
the case ; for if a national Church be not the Church of the nation, it slnnitd 
at least he the Church of the poor. Every argimieiit which can now be useil 
in favour of civil establishments of religion is a satire on the cxistL-ace of the 
Cfanrclt in Ireland. But while that Establishment is tints negative for good, 
it misapplies the funds meant for the advantage of the nation at large. It 
remains as the memorial of every past mischief and oppression ; it embitter.s 
religious controversy by infusing into it the sense or the spirit of political in- 
justice; and if carries the polemical temper into the sphere of social life and 
public affiirs. Nor need we feel surprise when we find that since the penal 
laws began to be repealed, the relative number of Protestants in Ireland 
afipears to have declined. 

“ In the removal of this Establishment I see the discharge of a delit of civil 
justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide reproach, a con- 
d'tion indispem-alde to the success of every effort to secure the peace and con- 
teutmein of the country ; finally, relief to a devoted clergy from a false 
position, Clamped and beset by hopeless prejudice, and the opening of a freer 
career for the sacred ministry. 

“ Re.st as we are by common consent we cannot. Endowment of all, after 
the events of the last session, is out of lire question. Retrenclunciit or mutila- 
tion of the existing Church, by reduciion of its Sfiiritual offices, ha.s been pro- 
posed by a Royal Commission ; but I do not learn, from the latest and most 
auiheniic declaraiions of ilie Ministry, that they adopt that, or indeed any 
other method of proceeding. We of the Opposition, gentlemen, have done 
our part ; the maiter now rests with you. One path, at least, lies before 
you— bro.ad, open, ail'd well-defined. One policy has advocates wlio do not 
.slirinlv from its avowal. It i; the policy of bringing absolutely to an end the 
civil establishment of liie Church of Ireland. It has received the solemn 
sanction of llie represeritalives wliom the nation chose in 1865 . For tliis line 
of action, the only one jiisf, and the only one availalile, I confidently ask 
your approval. ” 

Mr, Glad.sioiie appeared to be verj confident of the succes.s 
of his candidature. In a speech made in support of lh.s friend 
and Parliamentary supporter, Lord Hartington, who w.as in the 
field for Norili I.ancashire, he said : — “ I tell you, upon a minute 
anti careful examination of the promises of the men in South- 
tV'est I.ancashire, that if there is truth in man — and there is truth 
in man — and apart from any strange and unforeseen accident.^, 
this day week, please God, I shall be member for Soulh-Wesl- 
l.ancashirc.” 

He was destined to experience a great disappointment. When 
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tlie time came, the Conservatives were above him on the poll, 
which was headed by Mr. R. A. Cro.ss (then untried as a jiolitician, 
Imt who afterwards made his mark as a very able Home Sec etaiy 
in Mr. Disraeli’s seco I a 1 n nisti ton). Mr. Turner, a gentle- 
man of considerable local influence, was the second successful 
candidate, and he obtained 7,676 votes, 26 r more tlian were 
given for Mr. Gladstone. 

.Anticipating that the prodigious efforts to insure his rejec- 
tion in Lancashire might be successful, his iidmirers in one of 
the metropolitan lioroughs had proposed him as a candidate, 
and carried his election. Tire advanced Liberals of (Ireenwich 
were an able and energetic body, had est.ahli.slied an active asso- 
ciation, and many less impulsive members of the constituency, 
less disposed to take extreme view.s, united with them in the 
desire to secure Mr. Gladstone as a representative of the borough. 
Canon Miller, the vicar, was among his supporters, by the side 
of most of the Dissenting inhabitants ; and I.)r. W. C. Bennett, 
an ardent Radical, but better known for his charming poetry, 
a resident in the borough, was unceasing in his advocacy. The 
re.sult was that, thoiigir defeated for Soiuh-West Lancashire, Mr. 
Gladstone was returneil hn Greenwich, as the colleague of Alder- 
man Salomons. 

On the 23rd of Novcml)er, two days before the formal accept- 
ance of the Grecnwif.li sent, appeared “ A Chapter of Autobio- 
graphy,” in which Mr. Gladstone explained the reasons which 
had induced him to apjiear as the antagonist of the Irish Esta- 
blishment. It was niUural, he ad milted, lliat, ns tlie author of 
“ TheState in its Relations with the Church,” he should be exposed 
to the charge of inconsistency ; but he professed that “the great 
and glaring change in his course of action, with respect to the 
Established Clnuch of Ireland, w.as not the mere eccentricity, 
or even perverseness, of an indivichi.al mind, hut connected itself 
w'ith silent changes which were advancing in the very bed and 
basis of modern society ; and that the progress of a great cause, 
signal as it had been and was, appc.ared liable, nevertheless, to 
suffer in point of credit, if not of energy and rapidity, for the real 
or supposed delimiiicnrics of a person with whose name, for the 
moment, it happened to be specially associated.” ’ITie appear- 
ance of this ‘‘ Clui[iter of Autobiography” gave rise to .several 
“Replies,” “Commentaries,” &o., which soon passed into 
oblivion. 

The results of the general election showed that in the English 
boroughs generally the Liberals had been successful, but that iu 
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tlie English counties the Conservatives liad gained many victories. 
When the balance-sheet of political profit and loss was made out, 
it was estimated that the new Parliament would include nearly 
3S0 Liberals and 270 Conservatives. Several very prominent 
liberals lost their seats. 

Mr. Disraeli did not wait for the assembling of the new Parlia- 
ment (fixed for the loth of December) to accept the verdict of 
th.e constituencies, but on the first of the month submitted to 
the Queen the resignation of himself and his colleagues, and, 
following constitutional precedent, advised that Mr. Gladstone 
should be sent for. 

The boyish admirer of Canning, the political pupil of Peel, the 
colleague of Palmerston and Russell, had at length attained the 
distinguished position which those great statesmen had held. In 
this country the highest honours are seldom attained by leaps. 
Step by step the topmost round is reached, and each stage in 
the journey is long. Canning was fifty-seven years old when 
he was called on to form an administration; Peelwas Premier at 
forty-six, but first held office twenty-four years before ; Palmerston 
had been forty-eight years a member of Parliament whetiy in 1855, 
in his seventy-first year, he became the head of the Ministry; and 
Russell was fifty-four when he attained the same position. Mr. 
Disraeli was sixty-two when “Vivian Grey” was sent for; and 
his great opponent, the victor in the electoral struggle which un- 
seated him, wanted a few days .only to complete his fifty-ninth 
year when he became Prime Minister of England. 

P>efore concluding this chapter, it may be noted that the ex- 
citing political contests of the year, the arduous Parliamentary 
debates, and the work of a great electoral campaign, did not 
hinder Mr. Gladstone from performing with characteristic ardour 
literary and theological work. The “ Chapter of Autobiography ” 
has been mentioned ; and in the course of the year he contributed 
a series of papers to “Good Words, ’’referring to the book “Ecce 
Homo,” which, from the boldness of its views, had attracted .so ' 
much attention in the religious world. These articles were 
collected and published in the form of a little book towards the 
end of the year. Mr. Gladstone generously defended the writer 
of the freely-attacked volume, and showed that the position he 
liad taken had been misunderstood and misrepresented; that 
in describing the beautiful human nature of the Saviour he had 
not, as imputed, overlooked the union with tlie Divine nature. 
Mr. Gladstone’s small volume is an admirable piece of sympa- 
thising, but not imdiscriminating, criticism. 
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CHAPTER XXI I r. 

PRIME MINISTER — LEGISI.ATTON FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. Gladstone ami his colleagues in the Ministry received the 
•seals of office on the 9th of Decenibei-. Tlie Caliinet u'.is .strong 
in talent, tliougli some of its more conspicuous members were 
new to office. Mr. Bright, who rivalled — some persons think 
surpassed — his chief as an orator, gave the aid of his brilliant 
powers in debate, and his experience as a manufacturer and 
leadership in the free-trade movement specially qualified him for 
the office of President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Lowe, wlio 
had opposed Mr. Gladstone quite as often as he had supported 
him, the Adullamite and the Tea-room leader, always combative 
and always clear, who was Mr. Disraeli’s match in sarcasm, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s in classical reference, undertook to manage 
live Exchequer, frame budgets, and .lit at the council board 
peaceably and pleasantly with John Briglit, wlio had compared 
him to one end of a Scotch teirier. The most eminent of the 
Liberal lawyers could not be secured for the higli oiricc of I.rnd 
Chancellor, for Sir Roundell Palmer, staunch I.iberal as lie was, 
was a staunch Churchman too. He would have laboured willingly 
enough to amend the Irish Establishment, but help to disestablish 
and disendow it he would not; and not even the seat on the 
woolsack and a peerage could lure him from his allegiance to 
the principle of the union of Church and State. An excellent 
Chancery lawyer, and a sound, but not very profound politician. 
Sir William Page Wood, became Lord Chancellor and llaron 
Hatherley. 'I’he Earl of Clarendon resumed his old po.sition at 
the Foreign Office, Earl Granville was Secretary for the Colonies, 
the Duke of Argyll for India, and Mr. Cardwell for War. Mr. 
Austen Bruce was Secretary of State for the Homo Depailmcnt, 
and, very fitly, Mr. Chichester Fortescuc was apiiointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Childers and Mr. ( loschen, both men 
of acknowledged ability, became respectively Fiist Lord of the 
Admiralty and President of the Poor Law (allcrwards Local 
Government) Board. 

The new Ministers who were members of the House of Com- 
mons of course vacated their seats, and there \vas no difficulty 
about their re-election; but as the new writs could not be 
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ordered until Parliament was properly constituted, they could not 
be present when the House met in December. The only busi- 
ness transacted, however, was the election of a Speaker, and the 
swearing-in of members, and the House then adjourned till the 
i6tli Februar}^, when it met for the dispatch of business. 

On the evening of the loth the new Ministers were entertained 
at a banquet by the Fislimongers’ Company. In acknowledging 
the toast “ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” Mr. Gladstone, while de- 
clining to anticipate official announcements of the leading busi- 
ness which would occupy the coming session, assured his hearers 
that not a moment would be lost in the maturing of those 
measures which, when produced and explained, would, he believed, 
be gratifying to all. He asked, with great earnestness of m.jnner ; 

“ What can be an object dearer either to the under.standing or the heart of 
man than to endeavour to bring about, through the whole of this vast com- 
niunity, that union of feeling and iiitere.st which, even in the degree in which 
we have hitlierlo possessed it, has been the .source of our strength and glory, 
but whieli .still pre.sents to view, here and there, some points in which it is 
unliiippily defective, and which we wish to bring up to that condition in wliich 
every man will almost forget whether he is a Scotchman, Englishman, or 
Iri.shmaii, in the sense and consciousness of his belonging to a common 
country ? " 

The Royal Speech, at the opening of the session, was disappoint- 
ing to those who had anticipated a revelation of the details of the 
Ministerial plans. The reference to Ireland was slight ; the Church 
was not even mentioned, and there was no announcement of special 
legislation of any kind. The Address speeches brought forth 
no announcements from Ministers ; but before the mover of the 
Address in the House of Commons rose, Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice that on the ist of March he would move that the 7\cts 
relating to tlie Irish Church Establishment and to the grant to 
Maynooth College be read, and also the resolution agreed to by 
the House in the previous session ; and that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee “ to consider of the said Acis and 
resolution.” 

There was a very full attendance on that memorable ist of 
March. Members who could not find seats in the Ijody of the 
House took up their positions in the galleries ; Pecr,s were pre- 
sent in their own gallery ; and strangers who had waited for many 
lioiirs about Westminster Flail thronged into the place reserved 
for them. In the lobby, and around and about the House, 
wore eager crowds waiting for the revelations expected to be 
made. The formal motion as to reading the Acts and resolution, 
and going into committee of the whole House, having been agreed 
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to, the Prime Minister proceeded to disclose the leading pro 
visions of tlie Bill which lie was about to ask leave to introduce. 
'Phe existing Ecclesiastical Commission was to be wound up, and 
a new Commission .apjiointed, to exist for ten ye.ars, in which the 
property of the Irish Church should be vested. The union of the 
Irish Church with the Church of Jtngland would terminate on the 
ist January, 1S71. The Irish ecclesiastical courts would cease 
to exist, and the ecclesiastical law be no longer binding. In the 
interval between the passing of the Bill iind tlie date named, 
apiiointrnents were to be made in a provisional and tennyor.iry 
manner, and not to convey with them freeholders’ vested interests. 
The Convention which prevented assemblings of the clergy and 
laity would be at once repealed, and power would be taken by 
the Queen in Council to recognise any governing body which 
the clergy and laity of the disestablished Church iniglit agree on, 
as actually representing both, and which body tvoiild be incorpo- 
rated. So much for the Church in the abstract j tlien the inte- 
rests of tire clergy had to be considered, and the clergy were 
naturally much interested in the rnatier. 'I'lic Commission to be 
appointed would ascertain the amount of e.ach incumbent’s in- 
come, deducting what he paid for curates, and, so long as he con- 
tinued to discharge bis duties, thttl income would be paid to liim ; 
l)ut tlie option was reserved to him, if he thought tit to exercise 
it, of applying to have tire annual income commuted into an 
annuity for life. The tithe and the tithe-rent charge would be 
vested in the Commission, and the frctliohJ of chmf.hc.s wholly 
in mins would be taken from the incumbents. Irish bishops 
would no longer be Peers, and to that extent lliey would suffer in 
dignity. Curates were not overlooked in pre[)aring the clauses 
of the Bill, but compensation — or, if they prelerrcd it, commuta- 
tion— was provided. Peisonal endowments would be respi'cted ; 
but tlie term was limited to money contributed from luivaie 
.sources since the year i6f)o. Churches intended to be ]iiesc-rve(l 
for public worshi)) would be handed over to the governing boiiy, 
and burial-grounds adjacent to the churches would go witli them. 
Cjlebe-house.s, also, would become the proiierty ol the Church on 
payment of building charges. 

It would have been obviously illogical and unfair to continue 
State aid to other denominations; and therefore theRcgimn Donum 
and the Maynooih grant must be dealt with. Conniensalion would 
be made to Presbyterian ministers for the abolition of the Ibmier, 
and the grants to Presbyterian colleges and to Maynooth would 
be commuted by payment of fourteen years’ value of the money 
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amiually voted. As the financial result of the dise.stablishmenl 
.‘icliciiie, there would remain a surplus of nearly ;^S, 000,000, and 
that would be devoted to the relief of unavoidable calamities and 
suffering not provided for by the operation of the Poor Law, and 
be given to asylums for lunatics, the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
a.ssociations of nurses, infirmaries, reformatories, and similar in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Gladstone concluded his long speech by saying : — 

" Thi.‘! me.asitre is ill every sense a great ine.asure — great in its principles, 
great in its multitude of dry, technical, but interesting detail, and great as a 
testing measure ; for it will show for one and ail of us of what metal we are 
made. Upon us all it brings a great responsibility ; great and foremost on 
those wlio occupy this bench. . We are especially chargeable — imy, deeply 
guilty — if we have either dishonestly, a.s some think, or even prematurely or 
unwisely, cliallenged so giganlic an issue. I know well the punishment that 
follows rashness in public affairs, and that ought to fall upon those men, those 
I’hietons of politics, who, with hands unequal to the task, attempt to guide 
tlie chariot of the sun. But the responsibility, though heavy, does not exclu- 
sively press upon us — it presses 011 every man who has to take part in the dis- 
eu-ssion and decision upon tins Bill. Every man approaches the discussion 
under tlie most solemn obligations to raise the level of his vision and e.'tpand Us 
scope in proportion with the greatness of the matter in hand. The working 
of our cojiilitulionai g'ovcrnment itself is upon its trial, fori do not believe 
tliove ever was a lime when the wheels of legislative machinery were set in 
motion, under conditions of peace and order and constitutional regularity, to 
tle.al with a question greater or more profound. And more c.specially, .Sir, 
is the credit and fame of this great assembly involved. Tins assembly, whicli 
has inherited through roanyages the accumulated honours of brilliant triuniplis, 
of peaceful but courageous' legislation, is now called upon to address il.self to a 
ta.sk which would, indeed, have demanded all the best energies of the very 
best among your fathers and your ancestors. I believe it will iirove to lie 
worthy of tlie task, ... I think the day has certainly come when an end 
is limilly to be put to that union, not between the Church and religious 
association, but between, the Establishment and Ihe Stale, which was com- 
menced under circumstances little auspicious, , -and has endured to be a source 
of unhappiness to Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to England. For 
my part, I am deeply convinced that when the final consummation shall 
arrive, and when the words are spoken that shall give the force of law to tiic 
work embodied in this measure— tlie work of peace and justice — those 
words will be eeliocd upon every sliore where the name of' Ireland or the 
name of Great Britain has been Iieard, and tlie answer to tlie m will come hack 
in the approving verdict of civilised mankind.” 

The Opposition knew it would be useless to attempt to oppose 
tlic introduction and first reading of the Bill. Mr. Disraeli said 
the general election had showed that it was the opinion of the 
country that Mr. Gladstone should have the opportunity of deal- 
ing with the question 01 the Irish Ghurch, and he would thereforo 
not oppose the introduction of the BiU ; but he and his friends 
had not changed their opinion, and still looked upon disesta 
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l.)lishment as a great political error, and the disendowraent of a 
Church, particularly when its property was to be applied to secular 
purposes, as “ mere and sheer confiscation.” 

'rhursciay, the i8th of March, was fixed for the second reading, 
llefore that time the Oirposition had resolved to make a figlit, 
even if tliey could not hope for victory. The whips on eitiier 
side could have told, witli .almost absolute ])rccision, liorv each 
Miemlrer would vote, for nearly every member had been jrlcdged 
by his election address ; but it was necessary for Conservatism to 
display its colours, and show a compact front, even if defeat were 
certain ; and Mr. Disraeli gave notice that lie should move as an 
auieudment that the Bill be read a second time that day six months. 

The debate on the motion for the second reading extended 
over four nights, the division being taken on Tuesday, the 23rd. 
In moving his amendment, Mr. Disraeli exerted his great powers 
to the utmost; very effective opposition to the Bill was given hy 
Dr. J. Ball, who had been Attorney-General for Ireland in the 
late Ministry, and one of the Commissioners apjiointed to inquire 
into the revenue and administration of the Irish Church, and was 
therefore peculiarly well qualified to deal with the statistics of 
tlie question. Mr. Bright made a great speech in support of the 
Bill— and when Mr. Bright makes a great speech it is an event 
worth remembering-— and especially defended the application of 
the siuplits funds to works of charity; “for, after all," he said, 
“ I hope it is not far from Christianity to charity, and we know 
that the Divine Author of our faith has left us much more of the 
doings of a compassionate and loving heart than of dogma.” 

Much interest was aroused by the speech of Sir Roundell 
I’almer. His secession on tins question from the Liberal 
phalanx — a secession involving the sacrifice of the re.ilisation of 
a legitimate professional and political ambition — was an unques- 
tionable loss to the Ministry. He opened the third uighi’s de- 
bate with a long speech .against the Bill, dwelling particularly on 
the legal questions involved, and was replied to liy Sir John 
Coleridge, Solicitor-General, who said Sir Roundell had brought 
the Court of Chancery into the House, and had argued the ques- 
tion as if before a tribunal which interpreted the law, and not 
before one which made it. 

The debate was marked by a brilliant speech by Mr, l.owe, a 
mild but well-argued protest against the Bill by Mr. Spencer 
IValpole, and a slashing speech by Mr. G.atborne bLirdy, the 
limit sahreur of the Opposition benches. Mr. Gladstone; having 
replied, the division was taken, and there appeared a majority o( 
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I iS against the amendment, and in favour of tlie second reading. 
'I'he numbers were 368 against 250. nie number of members 
who voted, including the four tellers, was 622, and 14 paired. 
After so fierce a strife repose was welcome, and the House ad- 
journed for the Easter holidays. 

On the isth of April, the date fixed for the motion to go into 
Committee, Mr. Newdegate, the unflinching Tory member for 
North Warwickshire, moved that tlie House go into Committee 
that day six months, but was beaten by a majority of 1 26. The 
Speaker having left the chair, the battle of the clauses began. 
Many amendments were proposed, and lost by large majorities; 
and with very little alteration — none that essentially affected the 
principle of the measure — the Bill passed through Committee on 
the 7th of Ma)', not, however, without a sharp fight on the May- 
nooth clause. 

The motion for the third reading was made on the 31st of 
May, exactly three months after the introduction of the Bill into 
the House: and on that motion a “this day six months" 
amendment was moved by Mr. Hill, member for North-Eastern 
Lancashire, and seconded by Lord Elcho. The attempt to stop 
the further progress of the Bill in that House was, of course, 
hopeless, but it enabled some Conservatives to make a last pro- 
test. Mr. Disraeli, in a very solemn vein, declared that the pass- 
ing of the Bill might lead to the entire repeal of the Union, and 
the tendency of it would be to provoke a civil war. The Papal 
power would instantly attempt to gain ascendency, and, he asked, 
was it likely the Protestants would submit without a struggle? 
Must England again attempt to conquer Ireland? Was there to 
be another battle of the Boyne? another siege of Derry? 
another treaty of Limerick? The policy of the Government, 
argued Mr. Disraeli, with portentous gravity, would inevitably 
lead to such results. 

Mr. Gkid-stone replied with much energy, and apparently with- 
out any fear of the recurrence of such a catastroplie ; and the 
division being taken, it appeared that 361 had voted for the 
third reading, and 247 against it, the majority being only four 
1 telow that which carried the second reading, so compact and well 
looked after were the Ministerial forces. 

What will the Lords do ? was a question generally asked. On 
tlie 9th of June, five days before the Bill was introduced into 
the Upper House, Mr. Bright, who at no time found himself 
much restrained by the fetters of official life and niinisterial 
reticence, addressed a letter to the secretary of a political meet- 
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ing about to be held at Birmingham, in which he alluded to tlie 
iloiise of Lords in very disrespectful fiishion. “ Instead,” lie 
said, “ of doing a little childish tinkering about life peerages, it 
would be well if the Beers could bring themselves in a line with 
the opinions and necessities of our day. In harriony with the 
nation, they may go on for a long time ; liut by throwing them- 
selves athwart its course they may meet with accidents not 
pleasant for them to think of.” Earl Granville found it rather 
ditlicult ill the House of Lords, when Earl Cairns called atten- 
tion to this ceitainly “ bumptious” epistle, to explain that his 
too impetuous and outspoken colleague did not intend to make a 
threat— used the words, indeed, only in “ a Pickwickian sense.” 

The House of Lords presented an unusually animated scene 
when Earl Granville, Secretary for the Colonies and Miulslerial 
leader in the Upper House, moved the second reading of the 
Bill. He is always a clear and pleasant, but not an impas-sioned 
or very energetic speaker, and failed to produce a very striking 
effect, The debate warmed considerably as it proceeded. The 
Earl of Harrowby moved that the Bill be taken into consideration 
that day three months. The Earl of Carnarvon gave a modified 
support to the Bill, thought it ought to go on to a second read- 
ing, but that considerable anicndmcius rverc re<iaired. The 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench), siioke in pitiful strains of 
“the uiifoUiinale Church, threatened to be cut adrift without 
warning.” It was a gr.rnd field-day for some of the Bishop.s, and 
two of the most eminent prelates greatly distinguished them- 
selves by .speeches on opposite sides. Dr. Connop Thirlwall, 
the historian of Greece, Bishop of St, David’s, supported the 
measure in words which showed that, at seventy-twi.), his old fire 
was not exhausted ; and the eloquent, witty, incisive Irishman, 
Dr, Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, a prelate of only a year’s 
standing, resisteil the Bill in a speech which, to use a theatrical 
phrase, brought down the house, bursts of applause frequently 
coining even from the .strangers’ gallery. Pie defended die 
establishment of the Church for the sake of tlie ]irinci[ile of 
establishment. He did not consider the Bill as involving i:i, 
violation of the coronation oath, or of the Act of Union, or a,s an 
attack on private property ; but he warned the House not to be 
moved by menaces. “ The measure had,” he asserted, “ been 
ymt forth a.s a inagiranimous specimen of national repentance for 
P'.nglisli injustice to Ireland, but the remarkable thing was that 
the Bill placed the sackcloth on the Irish Church.” 

The excitement caused by his speech— excitement vcrii un- 
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usual in that placid assembly — was succeeded by a deep Inish 
when tlie Earl of Derby rose to speak. He looked ill, and spoke 
at fust with some feebleness, but soon rose to the occasion, and 
there were more than occasional flashes of his wonted fire in his 
protest against the Bill. It was his last great effort. Eour 
inontlis afterwards the vigorous and eloquent Parliamentary 
orator, before whom, in his young days of debate, even O'Connell 
quailed, the Rupert who feared no odds, the proud, open-handed 
Lord of Knowsley, and representative of the great race of Stanley, 
closed his eyes on the world. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, the Lord Cranborne of a year be- 
fore, did not object to the second reading, trusting, like Earl 
Carnarvon, to introduce several amendments in committee. Old 
Earl Russell, nearly at the close of his seventy-seventh year of 
life, who had first entered Parliament fifty-six years before, 
spoke in support of the second reading of the Bill, w’hilc strongly 
objecting to some of its provisions ; and then, towards the close 
of the debate, came the lawyers, Lord Westbuiy, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Cairns. The second reading was carried 
by 179 against 146, giving the Ministers a clear majority of 33. 
It was noticed that many Peers who usually ranked with the 
Conservatives voted in the majority. Both the English Arch- 
bi.shops abstained from voting, as did the Bishop of O-vrerd, who 
wars present in the House. The Bishop of St. David’s wa.s the 
only prelate who gave his vote in favour of the measure, 
I'hirteen bishops voted against the second reading. The third 
reading took place on the 12th of July. Some of the amend- 
ments passed in Committee were accepted by the House of 
Commons, but others were rejected, and not insisted on by the 
Lords. The Royal assent was given on the 26th of July, and the 
first great measure of hlr. Gladstone’s first administration was an 
accomplished fact. 

During the progress of the measure through Parliament, IMr. 
Clad.stone wa.s exposed to unmeasured abuse from the ultna- 
Protestants of the country and the Orangemen of Ireland, 
Til ere was a great demonstration at Exeter Plall, at which Mr. 
Ciiarlc}' (afienvards Common Serjeant of the City of London) 
said thousands of Protestants considered Mr. Glad,stone “ a traitor 
to his Queen, his country, and his God,” and that “ he ought to 
be excluded from power for having dared to put his hand on tlie 
atk of God.” Another speaker, aclergyman, described Minister.s 
as “a Cabinet of brigands.” At an Orange demonstration at 
I’ann-unorc Hall, Tyrone, the Chairman said they (the Orange- 
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iiic;n) were ready to take their rifles and march to the Boyne ■, 
and auotiier siieiker described the pleasure he should experi- 
ence in seeing “ Gladstone and his co-conspirators hanging as 
high as llatnan." A third s|.)eaker prophetically intimated that, if 
the Bill passed, "they would give the Union an Irish wake and a 
Protestant burial.” 

While the Bill was under discussion in the House of Lords, 
Mr. Gladstone attended a banquet given by the Lord Mayor, and, 
replying to the toast, “ Her Majesty’s Ministers," said they 
had pledged themselves that the surplus of Church property 
should be applied for the benefit of the Irish people, and not for 
the support of a Church or a clergy. That was a covenant the 
terms of which were tendered “when we sat in the exile of 
opposition, and we shall not forget it now that we are installed 
in the seat of power.” 

Although iVlr. Glad.stone did not personally prepare the Budget 
of the year, that task having devolved on Mr. Lowe, it was a 
worthy pendant to the former series of Gladstonian financial 
statements. The estimates of revenue and expenditure for the 
coming year .slioived a surplus of ^£3, ^82,000, and a remission of 
taxation to the amount of more than _;^3, 000,000 was arranged. 

Parliarnent was jirorogued by commission on the nth of 
.\ugii.st. 'I'he paragraph in the Speech referring to the Irish 
Church Act c.xqiressecl a hope that this “important measure may 
hereafter be remembered as a conclusive proof of the paramount 
an.xiety of Padiament to pay reasonable regard, in legislating for 
each of the three kingdoms, to the special circumstances by 
whicli it m.ay be distinguished, and to deal on principles of im- 
partial justice with all interests and all portions of the nation.’’ 

The Royal Speech at the opening of the Session of tSyo, on 
the 8 th of April, iiromised more legislation for Ireland, and “a 
measure which would be calculated to bring about improved rela- 
tions betsveen the several classes concerned in Irish agriculture, 
which collectively constitute the bulk of the Irish people.” On 
the i 5tli Mr. Gladstone asked for leave to bring in the Land Bill 
for Ireland, and spoke for three hours. At the close of his speech, 
he said, with that peculiar turn of thought — perhaps, it might be 
said, of over-subtle speculation — which so ireqiiently influence.s 
his reasoning : 

“ The mcasiue had referenee to evils which have been long at work ; their 
roots sUil:e far ti.ick into bygone centuries : anA it is against the ordinance, of 
/’rovidcncCt as it is against the interest of man, that immediate reparation 
should in such cases be possible; for one of the main restraints of nii.sdoing 
would be reiuedicd if the consequences of misdoing could in a momeut 
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receives remedy. For such reparation and such eflect'; it is that we 
from this Bill; and we reckon on them not le-ss .surely and not less con- 
fidently bectiuse we know they must be gradual and slow, and because we «' <- 
likewise aware that if it be poisoned by the malignant agency of angry an i 
bitter jMs.sions, it cannot do its proper work. In order that there may Iw a 
hope of its entire success, it mirst be passed — not as a triiun|jh of party over 
party, or class over class ; not as the lifting up of an ensign to record th‘‘ 
downfall of that which has once been great and powerfitl— but as a conimo*’ 
vvorlc of common love and goodwill to the common good of our coininon 
country.” 

The motion for le.ave to bring in tlie Bill (whicli bore the mime.s 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chichester Fortesciie, and Mr. Bright) 
was agreed to, and it wa.s read the first time. The most important 
provisions, so far as tenants were concerned, were that the Ulstet 
tenant-right custom, and similar customs in other parts of Ireland, 
received a legal status ; new rights were conferred with reference 
to compensation for disturbance by the acts of landloids; 
compensations were given for improvements, and the respect- 
ive liabilities of landlord and tenant were defined. One leading 
object of tire Act was to fiicilitate the creation of a tenant pro- 
prietary. A landlord would be enabled, subject to the approval 
of the Landed Estates Court, to agree with the tenant for tlie 
purchase by the latter of his holding, and Government was to be 
empowered to advance to the tenant a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of tlie purchase money, repayable, with interest, by instal- 
ments. , Tlic Landed Estates Court was directed, on the ordinary 
side of estates under the Court, to afford, by the formation of lot-s, 
reasonable facilities for tenants to purchase their holdings. 

The Bill, as has been remarked, was “a compromise, a step in 
advance, which committed the English Parliament and Govern- 
ment to two principles: the principle of tenant-right, and the 
expediency of a tenant proprietary.” 

'fhe second reading was moved on the 7th of March, and the 
debate lasted four nights. .Dr. Ball, member for Dublin Univer- 
sity, made a powerful speech — indeed, the most powerful speech 
on his side of the House that the discussion produced ; .Sir 
Roundell Palmer described the Bill as “a humiliating necessity; ” 
and Mr. Disraeli, on the fourth night of debate, delivered himself 
in a diffuse and somewhat random manner, lie disposed of the 
Ulster cu.stom by saying no such thing existed — the custom varied, 
and had no prescription of antiquity ; the proposed Iribi'ti.'d 
would be ineffectual, and advances of public money would do 
more harm than good. “ Do not,” he said, “ let us vote upon the 
subject as if we had received a threatening letter, as if we 
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expected to meet. Rory of the Hills when we go into the 
lobby." 

Mr, Gladstone’s concluding speech was marked by a brilliant 
peroration:— 

“for a liiindred ye.ars Ireland has been engaged in abno.st a coiiliniioiia 
conflict with the governing power — 1 will not say of the nation, bat with tlie 
governing power of this island. She has eng.aged in the conflict wiih .aii the 
disadvfintage.s of a limited population, of inferior resources, of liackward 
political development, and yet she has been imirorraly siicceasfiil. Strengih 
and weakness lutve grappled together in almost incessant conflict, and on every 
occasion, in a succession of falls, strength Ims been laid prostrate on the 
ground, and weakness has waved the banner of victory over it . . . The 
career of Ireland has ever been onward, her cry .ha.s ever been Jixcelsior ! 
hec.ause she ha.s had justice for her cause, and has been sustained in it by 
that which is the highest earthly organ of justice, the favouring opinion of the 
civilised and Christian world . . , \Ve have been invoked to-night in 
solemn terms, from both sides of the ITonse, to ' be just and fear not. It is 
our desire to be just, but, to be just, we must be Just to all. The oppression of 
a majority is detestable and odious— the oppression of a minority is only by 
one degree les.s detestable and less odious. The face of justice i.s like the 
face of the god Janus — it is like tlie face of those lions, tlie work of 
Landseer, whieh keep watch and ward around the record of our country’s 
greatness. She presents one tranquil and majestic countenance towards every 
prjint of the comp.iss and every quarter of the globe. Tliat rare, that nobie, 
that imperial virtue has this above all other qualities, that she is no respecter 
of persons, and she will not take advantage of a favourttble moment to op- 
press the wealthy for the .sake of flattering tlie poor, any more than she will 
condescend to oppress the poor for the s.ake of pandering to the luxuries of 
the rich." 

Mr. Disraeli did not attempt to oppo.se the second reading ; 
on the contrary, lie led bis party to vote for ii, re.scrving power 
to deal with it in committee. When the division took place, 
there appeared for the second reading, 442 ; against it, only 11, 
mostly Irish members, but .sided by the presence of that stout, 
uncompromising old Tory, Mr. Henley. 

liefore the time came for going into committee, Ireland was in 
such a di.sturbed condition — armed bands visiting farmers in 
county Mayo, compelling them to take oaths to break up tlie 
pasture lands, and committing other outrages — that another and 
very stiingent Peace Preservation Bill was hurried through lioth 
Houses, proliibiting the possession of arms, and giving jiower to 
suppress newspapers if found necessary, and to trace out the 
authors of threatening letters. 

Notice bad been given of about three hundred amendments 
to be proposed in the committee on the Irish I^ind Bill, but 
many were withdrawn or otherwise disposed of. The most im- 
portant amendment, over which a sharp fight took place, was 
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proposed b/ Mr. Disraeli. The third clause of the Bill pro 
vided for compensation for eviction, and it was known that 
M inisters intended to propose an alteration in that clau.se in com- 
mittee, establishing the right of an evicted tenant to compensation 
for the loss which the Court shall find to have been sustained 1 ^ 
him in quitting his holding. Mr. Disraeli contended that tli/s 
alteration would change the entire character of the Bill as first 
itUfoduced, and which he and his friends had been willing to 
supitort. His amendment proposed to limit the compensation to 
ca;:cs in which it wa.s cl, 'limed for imexliaii.sted improvements, or 
on accotmt of interruption in the course of husbandry. This 
amendment was lost by a majority of 76 ; and tbe {'Tovernmeiil 
alteration of the clause was adopted by a majority of in. A 
writer of the time, referring to the rJivision on Mr. Disraeli's 
amendment, said, “ This vote, in effect, rescinded the policy of 
two hundred years, and acknowledged generally that, in tlie great 
question in dispute between England and Ireland, the tenure of 
Irish land, Ireland had been rigiit and .linglancl wrong,” 

The Bill was read a third time and jiassed in the Commons, 
without having .sustained any other material aUeration, on tlie 
30th of Alay. In the I.ords some amendnienls were made in 
committee, but, on going liack to the Commons, a spirit of con- 
cession jirevailed, ami the Bill received the Royal assent on the 
ist of August. 

Two .sessions had produced two great measures for Ireland, 
but Mr. Gladstone was already meditating another. He had dis- 
established the Church and established (as he thought — it proved 
too hopefully) a peasant projirietaiy ; the next difllcnlty to be 
grappled with was connected with the Irish Universities, almost 
a nece.ssnry complement to the ecde.siaslical reform. 

The next most Important achievement of lire Session of 1S70 
was the passing of the Elementary jMliication Act. Mr, Forster 
had charge of the Bill, and gallantly he fought danse by clause. 
Churchmen, Dissenters, Secularists, all had their hoblries to ride. 
Some insisted that the Bible should be read to the children, 
others that it should not. Churchmen feared that tlie character 
of her .special schools would be altered; Dissenters objected to 
Churchmen teaching their children ; Secularists wished to exclude 
all kinds of religions teaching, and against them were arrayed 
the whole force of Church and Dissent. Mr. Gkidstone did not 
take a very active part in the excited debate, but ma.de one 
memorable unpremeditated speech. Mr. Miall, member for 
Bradford, a man of great mark among the Nonconformists, 
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attacked Ministers for not having, as he asserted, sufficiently de- 
fined to the views of Dissenters. Speaking in a style which a 
sensitive man might easily mistake for an exhibition of arrogant 
assumjilion, Mr. Miall s.aid the Dissenters had mainly conlri.. 
bated at the last election to place the Administration in power — 
“ tliey were the heart, and, he might say, the hand of the Liberal 
cause in this country,” and they thought they were entitled to be 
consulted, in .some respects, as to the great principles and drift ol 
legislation which grated harshly on their symp.athies ; Imt they 
had been made to pass through the Valley of Humiliation, 
'I'here was scarcely a Dissenting congregation in the country that 
had not pronounced condemnation of the Bill. The Dissenting 
community were “elbowed out” of their rights; and almost all 
the measures in which they were interested had been cast out 
with something like contumely; but, “ once bit, twice shy.” 

Directly Mr. Miall sat down Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet. 
He had not intended to speak at that stage of the debate ; but 
he was evidently moved to the quick, and with animated gestures 
.and, even for him, amazing fluency, proceeded to administer a 
rebuke which perhaps even Mr. Miall felt to be severe, andwltich 
many pre.sent thought to be rvell deserved — 

‘‘ 'I'lie speech of my honourable fiiencl amounts to .a reproach on the 
Government for not having fulfilled the expccimions under which they were 
lironght into power. To this 1 say fe.arles.siy, in the face of my homuiiable 
friend and of those who have tirade iise of .similar language, that if, in iSf)8, 
we made bold pirofessions to the couritry—profe-ssions involving, as we well- 
Irncw ihen, ami as we know now, the greatest respoii-siliility — we have laboured 
to the uiraost to fulfil them, and (he whole of our energies and the whole of 
our inlluence h.ave, in no spirit of common calculation, been devoted to tire 
purpose of redeeming those pledges. I am not here, therefore, to Ire told, 
willr nice analysis, of what elements was made up that large degree of national 
support to which we owe the posiiion we hold. I am not prepared to admit 
that my honourable frieitd, great as is the weight of his character and tire 
respect to which ire is jiistly entitled, speaks in this matter the sentimcnls of 
all those with whom lie is connected by religious opinions, becau.se there are 
others in this House, who have sat on these benches for many years and who 
have earned the respect of all who know llrem, who have not participated in 
the severe judgment passed upon us by tny honourable friend. My honoiir- 
alile friend lliinks it worthy oi him to, resort to a proverb, and to .say that the 
lime has come when he is entitled to use the .sigiiiricant language, ‘oiiceljil, 
twice sliy.’ But if niy honourable friend has been bitten, by wliom is it ? If 
he has been bitten it is only in consequence of expectations which he has liim" 
self chosen to entertain, and which were not justified by the facts. AVe have 
been thankful to have the independent and honourable support of my honour, 
able friend, but that support ceases to be of value when accompanied by re- 
proaelies .such as these. I hope my honourable friend will not continue lliat 
support to die Government one moment longer than he thinks it consistent 
with his sense of duty and right. For God’.s sake, Sir, let him willidi aw it tlie 
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moment he thinks it better for the cause that he has at heart that he shou’cl do 
so. So long as my honourable friend thinks fit to give ns his support, we will 
co-operate with him for every purpose we have in common ; but when ae 
tliink he looks too much to the section of the community which he ailorns, and 
too little to the interests of the people at large, we must then recollect that u e 
are the Government of the Queen, and that those who have assumed tlie higli 
responsibility of administering the affairs of tliis Empire must endeavour to 
forget the parts in the whole, and must, in the great measures they introduce 
to the House, propose to themselves no meaner or narrower ohjecl~no otlier 
object than the welfare of the Empire at large,” 

The clause of the Bill which provided for the election of 
members of School Boards by ballot, encountered considerable 
opposition, but was at length agreed to by the Commons ; but 
when the Bill reached the Lords, the Duke of Richmond moyed 
an amendment, afterwards accepted by the other House, which 
limited the operation of the clause to the metropolitan district. 

The Irish Land Act and the Elementary Education Act were 
considerable achievements for one .session ; and tire fact, in 
addition, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe) was 
able to announce an estimated surplus of 357,000, and the 
consequent reduction of taxation to that amount, added to the 
general satisfaction. It is just worth noting that halfpenny 
postage-cards were instituted, because Mr. Gladstone is popularly 
credited with a peculiar liking for these cheap and convenient 
means of transmission. 

Earl Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, died on the 27 th of 
June, and Earl Granville succeeded to the vacant office. As 
customary, he consulted the officials of the Foreign Office as to 
the slate of affairs, and was informed by the Permanent Under- 
secretary of State, Mr. Hammond, an official of the old school, 
industrious, precise, courteous, but very “official” and not par- 
ticularly far-seeing, that the world had never been so profoundly 
at peace. If the late Earl of Clarendon had seen elements of 
disturbance very near the surface, he had kept his 0])inions to 
himself, and death had erased whatever might have been written 
on the tablets of his mind. ■ ' 

In the first week of July angry speeches were made in the 
French Chamber by the Due de Grammont, Minister for Foreign 
A ftairs, respecting the support given by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to the proposal that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen should be a candidate for the throne of Spain. \ 
few days sufliced for the embers of a quarrel to break otit into 
a great flame. France demanded guarantees from Prussia, 
and Prussia, irritated, refused to give them. King William 
snubbed the French Ambassador, M. Benedetti, and on the 15th 
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of July, France proclaimed war against Prussia. In about a 
fortJiight after Karl Graaville had been assured that Europe, 
indeed tlie world generally, was enjoying peace, with no ],)rol,)a- 
bility of being alarmed by the blast of war, the most terrible 
contest of modern times began, not to be concluded till the 
.I’reucli cin])ire had been destroyed, the French Itinperor made a 
jH'isoner, and Paris liad been so terribly besieged. .Belgium was 
imirerilled, and we were bound by treaty to support Belgium. 
Mr. Gladstone was eagerly questioned as to the course England 
would take, and at first his replies amounted to little more than 
vague professions of neutrality. In fact, the English Ministers, 
like the world generally, were taken by surprise, but soon re- 
covered themselves, and on the 9th of August a treaty with 
Prussia, and two days afterwards with France, was arranged, by 
which the security of Belgium was assured. 

The Session of 1871 was opened on the 9th of February, by 
the Queen in person. The Royal Speech announced a .Bill for 
the better regulation of the Array and auxiliary forces, and anotlrer 
for the adojuion of the Ballot in Parliamentary election ; and re- 
commended that attention shotild be directed to the subject of 
primary education in Scotland. 

'J.’he introduction and management of the Ballot Bill was en- 
trusted to the indefatigable Mr. Forster, who had fought so well 
in the fierce edncalional battle; but it was cruelly mangled in the 
Commons, and the Lords rejected it. Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of 
State for War, by virtue of his office took charge of the Army 
Regulation Bill, and as that measure included a provision for the 
abolition of the purchase of commissions, a tremendous storm 
arose. The House of Commons passed the Bill by 289 to 231, 
on the 4th of July, and on the 13th of that month it was intro- 
duced into the Lords, receiving the support of the Duke of 
Cambridge. But the Lords “would have none of it;” and at 
the close of an nmisually long sitting (protracted until 2 o’clock 
in the morning of llie i8th of July) the motion for the second 
reading was lost by a majority of 25. 

Mr. Gladstone liad set his heart upon carrying the measure, 
and resolved on taking a very bold course. He advised the 
Queen to cancel the Royal warrant authorising the purchase of 
Coinmis.sions, and issue a fresh one, which would make purcliase 
illegal. His peremptory mode of setting aside the verdict of the 
House of Lords produced no little excitement. It was descrilred 
by the Tory peers as a ftw/ a flagrant outrage offered to 
the House of Lords. Blackwood declared that Mr. Gladstone 
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deserved to be impeached, and that he had “struck such a blow 
at Parliamentary government as it has not received since the days 
of Strafford and Laud. Nor is this all : the blow is struck by the 
hand of the Queen, The Queen’s signature is attached to the 
deed or warrant which deliberately reverses a decision of the 
House of Lords ; and the Queen can do no wrong, But the 
Minister who advised the Queen is responsible." I'he discussion 
of the subject in both Houses turned on nice distinctions be- 
tween the Royal prerogative, or the special power of the Sove- 
reign in right of pre-eminence over all persons and laws, and the 
discretion conferred on the Crown by statutory enaclnient. Mr, 
Disraeli said Ministers had fallen back on prerogative, and put it 
in condict with Parliament ; and Mr. Gladstone replied, “ We 
have had no recourse to prerogative, and we have had no con- 
flict with Parliament.” The Earl of Granville, in the .House of 
Lords, said Ministers had advised her Majesty “ not to make 
any use of her Royal prerogative, because there is no question of 
that in the matter, but in the exercise of that discretion which is 
conferred on the Crown by statutoiy enactment, to take the only 
means which is possible, and put an end to the illegal pWactice.” 
The Opposition flatly denied that any statutory power of the kind 
mentioned existed, and charged Ministers with having obtained 
the Royal signature by false representations. 

A vote of censure on the Administration was carried in the 
House of Lords by a majority of So, on the 24th of July, but the 
Ministers bore it with equanimity, strong in the support of the 
Commons; and the Regulation of the Forces Act, arranging the 
compensation to be given for the loss of the price of commission, 
passed both Houses, though not without some opposition. The 
.Royal warrant was a fact which even the Lords were compelled 
to accept ; but Lord Cairns, at the close of an elotjuent si.)eecb, 
summed up the anger of the Peers on his side of the House. 
“ Read your P>iil a second time, but take with it the mark of 
censure and condemnation of the House — censure and condem- 
nation which I am persuaded will be appi'oved by the deliberate 
opinion of the country, and confirmed by the verdict of history — 
censure and condemnation, that, at a a-isis which demanded the 
wisdom and the forljearance of statesmen, you, with the petulance 
and fickleness of children, in order to obtain an app,arent and 
casual triumph at the last moment, pre-eminently violated and 
wantonly strained the constitution of your country.” 

Tills was altogether a busy session. Soon after it opened, 
the AVeslrae'ath Commission was appointed, in consequence of 
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lh(; ouliai'cs in part of frelanci, resulting in the passing of a 
viay Ktiingont lueasiire, the Protection of Life and Property 
Act, ]>oi)iilaiiy known as the Westmeath Act. It vva.s the year, 
too, ol' the M;p((;h Duty Jhidget, which damaged the reputation of 
Mr. l,(n\e as (’liaiieellor of the Exchecpier. His e.stimates for 
the year (diielly owing to the effect on trade of the great 
war raging on tin; continent) showed adelicicncy of 713,000, 
to 1)0 supplied l)y the increase of taxation. Mr. Lowe liit upon 
the biilliant idea of stanniing inalch-bo.xcs, the result being a 
uiii\er,',al ouu ry, ami ajtroeession of match-makers from Bethnal 
(iieeii ami .Slioreibli h .ami Westminster, to protest against a pro- 
position which would lessen the demand for matches, deprive them 
of their wiaac.lually-p.aitl occui>aUon, and drive them over the 
n.uTow line which separated abject poverty from actual .starvation. 
Mr. (lladstom; came to the rescue, modified tho obnoxious 
Budget, which was uliimalely withdrawn altogether, and put 
two|)i;;nce on the income-tax, by way of getting out of the 
diJficnlty. 

'i'lierc was a strong paily who held that the disestablishment 
of llie I'.nghsh Clunv.h was a necessary eorollaiy of disestablish- 
incnl ill hcl.iml. But Mr. (Iladsloue by no means accepted that 
vii-w. Mr. Miall brought the mailer to an i.ssue on the glh ol 
M.in li, liy imning “'Dial it is e.\pe(lient, at the earliest [iracticable 
pi'iiod, to apply ibe policy introduced by the discslabli-ihment 
of the liisli tlhurch by the Act of 1869 to the other Churehes 
cslablislu'd by l.iw in ihe United Kingduni.” Just as Mr, Miall 
was on the luiinl of rising, some amusement was created by the 
prescniation, by Mr. tiatliome Hardy, of a [ictilion from IJrad- 
lonl (riJ])rc!seiiled by Mr. Miall) against tire iece]jtion of the 
ifi.oliition, nliU a-pyoo signatures, genuine or otherwise very 
mm-.h oilierwise," the t.'ommittee on Pelidons alterward:; seemed 
lolliink. 'I'hedeii.ite w.is vigorously conducted —few subjectscould 
ho (bund belter adapted to promote an e.xcitiiig debate in tlie 
lioiise of Lommons. Sir Roundell I’ahiier, a devoted son of the 
Uburr.li, editor of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” cloipicntly 
oijposcd the motion; Mr. Richard, a Nonconlbnnisl of renown, 
((iriiKTly a ( .'ongregational Mini.sier, eloquentlydelended it Each 
.side liad able idiampions. Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the Ojiposi- 
ti'in, spoke against the motion, “in the interest of civil and le- 
li:',ioii;i liberty, more tor the sake of the Btate than of the Church, 
more lor the sake of society than of tlie cougroi'alion, because I 
liflicve, in resisting that policy, we are maintaining the be.st 
interest’s of all, of civilisation and ot pure religion.” Mr, Glad- 
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fctonc spoke with moderation and dignity in opposition to tlic 
resolution, explaining that the positions and histories of the two 
Churches were unlike ; and the division resulted in the resolution 
being lost by a majority of 285 — the numbers being 374 against 
89. 

Wlien the end of the session came — Parliament was prorogued 
on the 2ist of August — the Prime Minister could congratulate 
himself on some successes ; but there was a reverse to the medal, 
lie had vanquished the Lords on the University Tests Bill and 
the Aliolition of Purchase in the Army, but they had thrown out 
the Ballot Bill, and had passed a vote of censure on the Ministry, 
which had not been met by a vote of confidence in the Commons. 
Russia had been permitted to violate the Black Sea clause of the 
Treaty of Paris ; the Bu.lget had been a failure, and Mr. Glad- 
stone had offended many of his rvorking-class supporters by 
opposing the scheme for securing Epping Forest as an ojieii space 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis. Some evidence of his de- 
clining popularity appeared when, in the autumn, he addressed his 
constituents from a platform erected on Blackheath. At least 
20,000 people assembled, and when the Prime Minister came for- 
ward a considerable amount of hissing mingled with the cheers. 
Nothing daunted, he made a long speech, covering the whole 
field of political discussion, and before he had concluded, his 
earnestness and eloquence had reinstated him in the estimation 
of his hearers as “ The People's William,” the most popular cf 
statesmen, the most effective of orators. 

There were other extra-Parliamentary utterances. At Aberdeen, 
on the 26th of September, speaking on the occasion of receiving 
the freedom of the city, he referred to the Irish demand for Plome 
Rule. He had been accused of trifling w'ilh the agitation, and 
now he spoke out. “ What,” he asked, “ are the inequalities of 
England and Ireland ? I declare that I know none, except that 
there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied ovei 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and which are not levied over Irish- 
men; and likewise that there are certain purposes for which public 
money is freely and largely given in Ireland, and for which it is 
not given in England and Scotland.” There was a higher law 
than the law of conciliation, good as that might be, and that was 
the law of duty. 

There was a scare that autumn about our national defences, 
especially the condition of the army. The wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Germans, who had “ made hay ” of the gallant 
French corj/s d'armee, the perfection of her military system, had 
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invited unpleasant comparisons. What could we do to resist an 
invading army, led by a Red or Black Prince and manoeuvred by 
a Moltkc? Our army, brave as were the men individually, was 
but a handful comjiared to the legions our neighboiir.s could hurl 
against us. Colonel Che.sney, a clever writer and cair'tnl soldier, 
adfled no little to the panic by describing, in Mlathm'infs AJai;ir~ 
sine, an imaginary Battle of Dorking, in which he showed how 
futile ivoiild be any attempt on oiir part to prevent the march of 
an invading army on London, suirposing it had effected a landing 
on the south coast. “After the first stand in line,” wrote the 
fictitious volunteer, supposed to be relating tlie story of the 
defeat, “and when once they had got us on the march, the 
enemy laughed at us. Our handful of regular troops was sacri- 
ficed almost to a man in a vain conflict with numhers ; our volun- 
teers and militia, with officers who did not know their work, 
without ammunition or equipment, or staff to superintend, starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty, we had soon become a helpless 
mob, fighting desperately here and there, but with whom, as a 
manccuvring army, the disciplined invaders did just what they 
jilcased. Happy those whose bones whitened the field.s of Surrey ; 
they at least were spared the disgrace we lived to endure.” 

In a speech at Whitby, after the recess, Mr. tHadslone took 
occa.sion to utter a warning against the spread of the spirit of 
“ alarmism," “ The power of this country,” he said, “ is not de- 
clining, It is increasing; increa.sing in iiseh', and, I believe, 
increasing as compared with the power of the other nations of 
Europe. It is only our pride, it is only our passion.s, it is only 
our own follies, which can ever constitute a real danger to us." 

Obscure writers and .speakers liad not unfrequcntly hinted that, 
Mr. Gladstone was a Roman Catholic at heart, if not, indeed, a 
Jesuit in disguise, but perhaps the only person of the grade of a 
member of Parliament who would have ventured openly to give 
irublidty to such a suspicion was good, one-idead, simple-minded 
Mr. Whalley, the member for Peterborough, that grown-up Alice 
in the IPonderland of poliiicij. In all riinocencc of heart and 
sincerity he addressed a letter of inquiry to Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, stating that it would be very satisfiictory if the Premier 
would kindly say whether he really was a Roman Catholic who 
declined to avow his faith for reasons of convenience. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied politely but cuttingly, “I am entirely convinced 
that, wliile the question you have put to me is in truth an insult- 
ing one, you have put it only from having fitiled to notice its true 
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The great achievement of the session of 1S72 was the passing 
of the Ballot Act. The year before the Lords had thrown out 
the Bill, and once more Mr. Gladstone had to express his detei- 
rnination that he would not con.sider the decision of tire Upper 
House as final on any important question. If a measure ap- 
proved by the I-Iouse of Commons was rejeeted by the House of 
Lords, he determined it should be reintroduced, and so th eir verdict 
directly challenged. Walter Scott’s literary motto, “ I f it is nae 
weel bobbit, we’ll bobbit agon,” was practically adopted. One of 
the first Ministerial acts of the session was the revival of the 
Ballot Bill; and the second reading passed the House of Com- 
raons, on the I'sth of.Februaiy, by log to 51, and the third read- 
ing by 271 to 216. The whirligig of time does, indeed, bring 
about strange changes. Not many years before, Mr. Grote was 
looked upon by steady-going politicians, both Tory and Whig, as 
little better than a revolutionist, and, after him, Mr. H. Berkeley 
as a political crotcheteer, because tliey made annual motions in 
favour of vote by ballot; but the House of Commons in 1871 
and 1 87 2 adopted the principle by large majorities, and for 
several yeais past Englishmen liave recorded their votes on slips 
of paper dropped into a ballot-box, and we are no more the 
worse for it than we are for the prophecies of Mother Shipton, 
The Lords seemed to think they must concede a little. AVhen 
the House of Commons keep “pegging away,” as Abraham 
Lincoln expressed himself, tlie Loids not unfrcquontly look at 
matters in a new light. As a body, they disliked Reform, but 
they gave in ; they intensely disliked the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, but they passed the Act; Protection was a pet, but 
Protection came to an end; Church-rates were dear to them, 
but llicy were given up ; they nailed their colours to the mast 
in the Army Purchase contest, and there they remained nailed, 
but purchase was got rid of nevertheless ; they vowed to main- 
tain the paper duty, yet the paper duty disappeared, tliairks to 
the daring and adroit management of Mr. Gladstone ; and now, 
for the second time, the ugly phantom of secret voting intruded 
it.self into the gilded chamber, and the Lords arrived at the 
prudent conclusion that they had better not attempt to turn it 
out again, but do their best to mutilate and make it as little 
harmful as po.ssible. The second reading was passed ; but, in 
committee, an amendment, making secret voting ojUional in- 
stead of imperative, was carried by 162 to 91. The amend- 
ment would have taken the life out of the measure ; lor, in 
boroughs where family or territorial interest is paramount, an 
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L'k'ctor asking to record his vote secretly would be a marked man, 
because it would be understood that he ivrtended to vote against 
the favoured candidate. The third reading was passed on the 
agth June, and the bill was sent back to the Commons, wlio re- 
jected the amendment. The Lords accepted the decision of the 
“other i)l'u:e,’’ and, the Royal assent being given on the 13th of 
July, Vote Iry Ballot, which had been advocated by Andrew 
Marvell a hundred and eighty years before, which had been 
approved by the Commons, but rejected by the Lords, in 1710, 
which liad figured in the first draught of the great Reform Bill of 
1832, and die discussion of which had troubled the rarliamentary 
waters for about forty years, was added to. the achievements of 
: the Gladstone Administration. 

An appointment made by Mr. Gladstone at this time was 
seriously animadverted on. Sir Robert Collier, Attorney General, 
was selected for the office of one of the Judges of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council As a preliminary qualification, 
he was, in November, 1871, appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and, a few days afterwards, transferred to the 
Judicial Committee. This procedure was strongly objected to by 
the members of the legal profession, and Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn reraonstialed ( n 1 chalf of the Bench and the Bar, de- 
scribing the appointment as a subterfuge and evasion of the Act 
regulating the appointment. When Parliament met, the subject 
fivovoked warm discussion, and votes of censure on the Ministry 
were pi'oposed in both Houses, but lost by a majority of 2 in the 
I.ords, and of 27 in the Commons. 

(3ne of the most serious imputations made upon the Ministry 
in the course of the year was th.at they had too tamely submitted 
to the demands of the United States in the matter of the Alabama 
damages. In May, 1862, a powerful steam vessel, constructed by 
M'o.ssrs, Laing, at Birkenhead, had been launched. There was 
gootl reason to believe that she was intended for the service of 
the Confederate States of America, and on the 28th of July Llie 
Ihilish Government telegraphed to detain her in the Mersey. 
'Ihe message was a day too late j the Alabama had started on its 
voyage, and soon .afterwards became notorious under tlie com- 
mand of the himous Confederate sailor, Captain Semmes, for 
attacks on the mercantile navy of the United States. She was, in 
June, iSG.|, att.ackcd and destroyed by the Federal ironclad, 
Kerseagi in the British Channel The Government of the United 
States claimed reparation from the British Government for tlie 
losses sustained in consequence of the depredations committed by 
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tlie Alabama, on the ground that she was built in an English 
dockyard, and that the Government ought to have interfered. It 
is not necessary to relate in detail the history of the corresiiond 
ence between the Governments, the Joint Commission at 
Washington, the Arbitration Tribunal at Geneva, and the final 
payment of about ,-^3,330,000 (about one third of the amount 
claimed, and very probably considerably more than should have 
been paid) as damages to the United States. 

The more violent opponents of the Ministry made the most of 
the transaction; and even now, when the subject is referred to in 
the Press or on the platform, charges of “cowardice,” “ trickerv,” 
“ disgracing the British flag,” if not of acting disrespectfully to tlie 
British lion, are freely made. The “peace at any price” party, 
we are told, submitted abjectly to be kicked, and so disgraced 
England. Other writers and speakers, however, have argued, with 
greater reason, that by submitting the matter to arbitration, and 
abiding by the decision of the chosen tribunal, instead of pro- 
voking a conflict which might have been productive of almost 
inconceivable bloodshed and misery, the Ministry acted wisely 
and patriotically. One of the greatest blessings possible to the 
world would be a great cosmopolitan tribunal for the settlement 
of quarrels between ntitions far too ready to blow one another's 
brains out, even if the big guns were melted down to supply 
metal for statues of Peace and Justice and medals to commemo- 
rate the fact that the world is coming to its senses. 

The damages awarded at Geneva may have been excessive ; 
but the tribunal was one chosen by all parties to the dispute, and 
by submitting to its adjudication the British Government set a 
good example, and maiiced an epoch in civilization. A similar 
course, similarly reviled, was adopted when the San Juan di.spute, 
involving the question of the exact boundary between the English 
possessions on the north-west coast of America, and those of the 
United States, was submitted to the arbitration of the Emperor 
of Germany, and his decision was accepted. There were English- 
men enough ready to fight about that, but the Ministry would 
not give them the chance. 

On the 2ist of December Mr. Gladstone addressed the 
students of Liverpool College, and strongly condemned the 
writings of Strauss and the German Rationalists, advising his 
hearers not to adopt too readily the prevalent notion that this 
age is vastly superior to all that have gone before it. 

The Session of 1873 was opened on the 6lh of February, and 
the Royal Speech announced the introduction of a Bill dealing 
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with the subject of University Education in Ireland. This was 
to complete the triad of measures by which Mr. Gladstone hoped 
to “ satisfy the unsatisfiable,” and put Ireland at peace. 
Ccrtcuuly he was not so popular outside the House as lie had 
been. I'hc riiitish public is rather fickle in its liero worship, 
and in the course of a few years is rather disposed to listen to the 
Outs who want to be the Ins, and who lose no opportunity of 
insinuating tliat “ Codlin’s your friend, not Short.” In the House, 
TOO, tlie bye-elections had transferred fourteen seats to the 
Conservatives. 

A week after the meeting of Parliament Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced the Irish University Bill, by which he proposed to abolish 
the exclusive connection of the University of Dublin with Trinity 
College, and transfer the Theological Faculty to that college, as 
the representative body of the Disestablished Irish Church. The 
University of Dublin, with the Queen’s Colleges (“ the godless 
colleges ” ns they were termed by ardent sectarians), were to be 
converted into a university, which was to be a teaching a.s well 
as an e.xamining body, though, in deference to the feelings of 
various religious denominations, theology, modern history, and 
moral and metaphysical philosopliy, were not to be included in the 
curriculum. I'he University funds were to be furnished in dilfcreiit 
proportions by Trinity College and the Consolidated Fund. 

'Pile Bill pleased very few ; and on the motion for the second 
leading, after a debate of four niglits’ duration, it was, on the 
nth of March, rejected by a majority of 3, the inunbers being 
aSy against 2 S4. Thirty-six Irish members voted in the majority. 

This defeat on a question which Mr. Gladstone had made a 
vital point of policy left him no other course open but to tender 
his resignation of office; and, on the I3ih, Earl Granville in the 
Upper House, and Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, announced 
that the iMinstry only lield office until the appointment of their 
successors. 

Mr. Gkulslone afterwards described the defeat as having been 
effected, “ if not by a combined, yet by a concurrent effort of llui 
leader of the Opposition and of the Roman Catholic prelacy of 
Ireland.” 

In accordance with constitutional precedent, the Queen sent for 
IMr. Disraeli, the leader of the Opposition. He declined to 
undertake the task of forming an Administration with the cxi.st- 
ing House of Commons ; for, although the Ministry had suffered 
a defeat on one particular question, there was still a majority 
which might be generally relied on, and there appeared to be no 
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hoi)o tliat if the country were appealed to a Conservative 
ni-ijority would be obtained. 

The Gladstone Ministry consequently remained in power. 
In England the question of the reconstruction of the Iii-sh 
University excited but moderate interest, and as Mr. I.owe’s 
budget was, compared with that of the preceding year, very 
satlsfectory, showing an estimated surplus of 146,000, 
permitting a reduction of the income tax and sugar duties, and 
some minor ameliorations, the British puldic, if not entliusiastic, 
were tolerably well satisfied, especially when it was officially 
stated that between April, 1869, and April, iSy.!, the four years 
of Liberal administration, the funded and unrnnded debt had 
been reduced by more than _;£| 30 ,ooo,ooo. The Alabama com- 
pensation had been paid partly out of the ordinary revenue and 
partly by Exchequer bonds or bills. 

On the lOth of May Mr. Miall, undismayed by former defeats, 
renewed his attack on the strong foitres.s of the Established 
Church by moving a resolution, “That the establishment by law 
of tire Churches of England and Scotland involves a violation of 
religious equality, deprives these Churches of the right of self- 
government, imiioses upon Parliament duties which it is not 
qualified to discharge, and is hurtful to the religious and political 
interests of the conuminity, and therefore ouglit no longer to be 
maintained.’’ 

It is very notice.able that throughout the political career of Mr. 
Gladstone in his advance from Tory to, in some cases, almost ex- 
treme Liberal views, he.has never faltered in his attachment to the 
Church of Engl.mci, and his belief that the best interests of the 
country aie — at present, at least — bound up with its retention as 
an establishment. He vigorously opposed the resolution, and 
made a most e-arnest defence of the Church : — 

“ It is all very well to complain of tlie Church, ami I might, perhaps, complain 
of ilie particular course that some of its leading memhers may have taken upon 
this ciueslion or upon that, but the Church of England has not only been a 
part of the liistory of this country, but a part so vit.al, entering ,so profoundly 
into the entire life and action of the country, that the .severing of the two 
would leave nothing behind but a bleeding, and lacerated mas.s. Take the 
Cluirch of England out of the history of England, and the liistory of 
England become.s a chaos, without order, without life, and without meaning. 

once made a computation of what sort of allowance of property 
should be made to the Church of England if we were to disestahlish her, upon 
llie same rnle.s of equity and liberality with respect to property whkli we 
adopted in tlie ca.se of the Irish ChurcVi, and 1 made out that between lile 
incomes, private endowment.s, and the value of fabrics and advowson.s, some- 
thing like ,^ 90 , 000,000 sterling woulf. have to he given in the process of 
disCotabliEhment to the ministers, members, and patrons of the Cliurch of 
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I'’ii£;IauiL Tli.il Is a. vcvy staggering kind of arrangement to make in siip|il) ing 
tile young lady with a fortune and turning her out in life to begin the 
world.” 

Mr. Miall's resoltilion was rejected by a majority of 295, ten 
more than the majority on the resolution in the previous se.ssion. 

An incident of the session was the debate raised biy Mr. 
TiLo.vbraj', the member for Oxford, on tire appointmtut by Mr. 
(iiadstone, of the Rev. Mr. Ilarvey to the rectory of Ewelnie, 
Oxliirdshire. That living had been attached to the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity of Oxford, until a few years previously, when 
an Act of Parliament separated the appointments, but , provided 
that the incumbent should be a member of the Convocation of 
Oxford. Mr. Harvey was a Cambridge man ; but, on being offered 
the appointment, applied to become a member of the O.xford 
Convocation. The necessary formalities were not completed 
when he became Rector of Ewelme, although the Royal Warrant 
appointing him described him as a member of the O.xford Convo- 
cation. Mr. Henley said Mr. Harvey could no more be made an 
Oxford man than a blackamoor could be washed wliite. The 
appointment was imqutstionably a mistake on the part of Air. 
Gladstone. 

'J’he prorogation of Parliament took place early in August, 
and Mr. Gladstone retired to liawarden to read Homer, 
cut down trees, and indulge for a brief space in such other 
congenial pastimes as his considerate fellow-countrymen will 
permit an eminent man who nearly works himself to death in the 
public service to enjoy. An active politician, who has been for 
several months working by night as well as by day, in his office and 
in his place in Parliament, is expected to recreate his we.iiied 
mind and body by addressing public meetings, travelling at 
express speed from one end of the country to the other, lecturing 
at literary institutions, and presiding at all kinds of commemora- 
tions and festivals. He must always hold himself in readiness to 
take the chair at a dinner or a public gathering, or to unveil a 
statue, and on every oppoitunity to speak for two hours at y 
time. ( It is noticeable, by the way, how successfully Air. Gladstone 
has avoided the dinner ordeal, the occasions on whicli he has 
officiated as chairinan being few indeed.) On the 19th of August 
Mr. Gladstone presided at the Welsh National Eisteddfod, at 
Alold, in Eliutsliire. The old Welsh bards were the national 
orators, and Air, Gladstone, besides his supreme claims as an 
orator, was to some extent a bard too; that, coupled with the 
fact that his wife’s remote ancestor was a Welsh prince, entitled 
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iiiui to the privilege of listening to poetical effusions m a language 
which, with all his accomplishments, he has admitted he does not 
understand. 

Ill the course of the autumn Ministerial rearrangements were 
announced. Mr. Bruce was raised to the Peerage, Mr. Lowe 
taking his place at the Home Office, and Mr. Gladstone adding 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Premiership. Mr. 
Ayrton, the Chief Commissioner of Works, a very able man, but 
who contrived to be unpopular, and so damaged the Administra- 
tion, was removed from office. 

The session of 1S74 was to have begun on the 5th of February, 
but the daily papers of the 24th of January published a manifesto 
from Mr. Gladstone, in the form of a letter to his Greenwich 
constituents, inlorming tliem that her Majesty had been advised 
to dissolve Parliament. The announcement caused some sur- 
prise, but the liberal majority had greatly dwindled, and Mr. 
Gladstone was unwilling to enter on a new session with weakened 
resources. The Prime Minister’s letter was lengthy. He alluded 
to the efforts he had made to carry the three great Irish measures, 
and the failure of his attempt to place the Irish University on a 
new footing, and he expressed a hope that a new appeal to the 
constituencies would result in such a strengthening of his hands 
that another attempt to complete his Irish programme would be 
more successful than the last. The first two measures had been 
carried by large majorities — the House of Lords not especially 
favouring them, but submitting to the irresistible force of public 
opinion. The third measure had met with disfavour on the part 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, in spite of the concessions 
made to their Church; and it was defeated, to use Mr. (jladsione’s 
own tvords, “ if not by a combined, yet by a concurrent effort of 
the leader of the Opposition and of the Roman Catliolic pre- 
lacy of Ireland.” The financial position of the country, due in 
no small degree to his administration, would, he believed, con- 
stitute an irresistible claim to renewed confidence ; and he so 
far anticipated the ordinary Budget announcement as ter affirm 
that he believed it would be possible, with the surplus at his 
coinmaud, to abolish the income-tax. 

The result of the general election was to give the Conservatives 
a majority of 60. It may be observed that this was tlie first 
general election in which vote by ballot was adopted. On the 
lyih of February Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues resigned office, 
and Mr. Disraeli, being now supported by a majority, under- 
took the responsibility he had declined a few months before. 



CHAPTER XXI V, 

EKSIGNA'XION OF TilE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP, — INCF.SS.IMT 
LITERARY ACTIVITY. 

I’ARLIAMENT nicl Oil tlic 5t}i of March, and Mr. Brand, who foi 
many years liad been the Liberal Whip, was elected Speaker. 
''J'lie business of tlie session began on the 9th, and the debate on 
the address was marked by rather an unfortunate occurrence. 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, member for Perthshire, but better 
known in connection with literature and art than with politics, on 
moving the address, commented with some asperity on the 
“ elaborate surprise of the dissolution,” and said : “ It is obvious 
that tl'ie right honourable gentleman, the late Prime Minister, b' 
the dissolution and by his manifesto, was determined to astonisf, 
the country. The country, not to be outdone, seemed also bent 
on astonishing the right honourable gentleman.” Mr. Gladstone, 
in reply, staled that the bye-elections having gone against the 
Government, tlicir position was “ very considerably worsted ” in 
the month of January, and that he had felt it right to appeal to 
the country before the meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. Disraeli mildly but firmly rebuked his too zealous follower, 
who, he said, in deference to his previous Parliamentary experi- 
ence, had not been advised as to the tone of his speech, and who 
“had made some general observations without consultation with 
anybody." The new Premier, moreover, took occasion to ]iay a 
very high compliment to his distinguished opponent. “The 
Liberal members,” he said, “even if they might tliiiik that the 
action of their leader had been precipitate, refrained from ccmi- 
plaint, and,” he continued, “if I had been a follower of a Parlia- 
mentary chief as eminent as the right honourable gentleman, even 
if I had thought he had erred, I should have been disposed rather 
to c.xhibit .sympathy than to offer criticism. I should remember 
the great victories which he had fought and won; I should re- 
member his illii.strioiis career, its continuous success and splen- 
dour, not its accidental or even disastrous mistakes.” 

Isarly in the session Mr. Gladstone had expres.sed his desire to 
resign, at no distant time, the position of leader of the I.iberal 
par ty. 1 le felt the need of rest, and could not undertake to give 
more than occasional attendance in the House during the session. 
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His friends, however, were not disposed to select another leader, 
and the proposed resignation was deferred. There was, in the 
aspect of political affairs, no demand for a very vigorous oppo.si- 
tion, and Mr. Gladstone remained nominally the head of the 
party in the Commons, although not taking a very active part in 
the debates. 

The large surplus left by the late Government had made Ihe 
preparation of the Budget a comparatively easy task. The esti- 
mate by Mr. Gladstone,' although at first received with some 
incredulity, was found to be far below the actual result, and the 
surplus really approached the sum of six millions. In i ntroducing 
the financial statement, Sir Stafford NorthcOle referred to the late 
rrime Minister as “ one of the very highest financial authorities, 
perhaps I may say, of the century.” The total estimated revenue . 
for the financial year 1S74-5 was .£77, 995, 000, and the estimated 
expenditure .)i'7 2,583,000, leaving a surplus of ;^5, 492, 000. But 
as interest on advances ought to be included in tlie revenue of 
tlie year, although not so reckoned hitherto, another half million 
was added to the surplus. Mr. Gladstone had promised, if he 
remained in office, to abolish the income-tax; but the Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer resolved to apply the 
nioignificejtt amount in another manner. The half-million interest 
on advances he proposed to set apart for the reduction of the 
National Debt; the sugar duties were to be abolished, a locnny 
taken off the income-tax and the house duty ; the horsedealer’s 
licence duty and the race-horse duty were remitted, A surplus 
of ;^462 ,ooo then remained. 

One of the most important debates of the session arose on the 
introduction to the House of Commons, by Mr. Russell Gurney 
(the Recorder of London), of the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
w'hich had passed the tiouse of Lords. The second reading was 
moved on the 9th of July. Mr. Gladstone opposed the Bill with 
great vehemence, maintaining that “ in different parts of the 
country, and in differeirt congregations, various customs had grown 
up in accordance with the feelings and usages of the ]jeople, and 
they ought not to be rashly and rudely rooted out.” H e placed on 
the table six resolutions, which he conceived might be the basis 
of legislation which might control the eccentricities of individuals 
without proscribing all varieties of opinion and usage. This 
speech, one of Mr. Gladstone’s most fervid utterances, produced 
a great effect, and Sir William Harcourt, who followed, supporting, 
tlie Bill, said, " We have all been under the wand of the grea' 
enchanter to-night, and have listened with rapt attention as 1 
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jiourccl forth the wealth of his incomparable eloquence.” Mr. 
i.)isr<)eli spoke in hivour of the Bill, and flung a famous phra.,e 
at the Ritualists — ‘‘ mass in masquerade.” 

The second reading was agreed to without a division. Mr. 
Gladstone withdre^v his resolutions; and after a slight squabble 
v/iih the Lords respecting amendments, the Bill passed on the 
5ih of August. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke at some length in opposition to the En 
(lowed Schools Bill, brought in by Lord Sandon on the 2nd of 
J Illy. I'lie oljject was to reverse the policy sanctioned by tire 
late Parliament, and transfer to the Charity Commissioners the 
[)ower exercised by the Endowed Schools Commission. The 
second reading was carried in the Commons by 291 against ,209 ; 
blit in committee the Liberals were resolute and compact, and out 
of doors the excitement was considerable. Lord Sandon offered 
some concessions, which were rejected. The debate lasted two 
days, and then Mr. Disraeli announced that, partly in consequence 
of the state of public business, and partly because he desired to 
have more time to consider some of the “perplexing” questions 
to which the “restoration clause” of the Bill gave rise, any 
attempt to amend the existing law would be postponed to another 
session. 

Parliament rose on the Sth of August, leaving a very blank 
record of impoitant public business. 

Previously to the opening of the session of 1875 Mr. Gladstone 
formally resigned the leadership of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons. He wi.shed, he intimated, to devote more 
attention to literary work and the investigation of social and 
theological questions than the hurry and drive, the incessant 
work and worry, of an active political career would permit. Satis- 
fied with the political greatness he had achieved, he apparently 
desired to give the remaining years of his life to the production 
of some work which would achieve for him a distinguished posi- 
tion in the world of letters. In his own words, the desire to 
retire from the leadership ivas “ dictated to me by my personal 
views as to the best method of spending the closing yeais of my 
life.” 

The Liberal members probably anticipated — certainly llie 
public press did — that the retirement would be more nominal 
r- than real. So long as Mr. Gladstone remained a member of tlie 
Lllouse, his influence would be paramount with his party, who- 
pt^ver might discharge the routine functions of leadership, and be 
moi'..; spokesman ivhen Ministers w'cre to be questioned or formal 
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opposition offered. There weregood men and true on the Oppo 
siiion benches, men who had held high office with credit, whose 
ability was great and fidelity unquestionable. Lord liartington’s 
industry, clear views, tact, and temperate firmness, his femiliarity 
with official and Parliamentary business, and his .social position 
marked him out as a fitting candidate for the dignity of leader of 
his party. Mr. Bright, one of the greatest and most popular 
orators the country has eve>.- possessed, was a doughty champion, 
but fitter to be an active combatant than a general, and, besides, 
his delicate lieoUh was a disqualification for a position demanding 
incessant work. Mr. Lowe possessed extraordinary talents as a 
debater of the highest rank, but, unfortunately, his talents included 
a great ability for seceding from his party on peculiarly inoppor- 
tune occasions, and a leader who might at any time develop a 
tendency to retire into an Adullamite cave would be the cause of 
considerable inconvenience. The real choice lay between Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Forster, whose management of the Elemen- 
tary Education Bill had greatly advanced his reputation, and 
established him in the confidence of the Liberals. Mr. Forster 
w'aived his claim in favour of Lord Hartington, who, at a 
meeting of the party presided over by Mr. Bright, was unani- 
mously selected to succeed to the leadership. 

Mr. Gladstone loyally accepted the choice of his party, and to 
a considerable extent withdrew from Parliamentary work ; but his 
ardent temperament and the deep interest he felt in ecclesiastical 
and financial questions would not permit him to remain inactive 
wiien such subjects were under discussion j and when he spoke 
it was to him that the Liberal members looked as their guide. 
One of the writers of the time remarked, “It was all very well 
of the Liberals to elect Lord Hartington leader, 7:ke Mr. Glad- 
stone, retired from politics. It would have been just as efficacious 
for the solar system to meet and elect the moon to rule the day, 
vice the sun, resigned. Mr. Gladstone’s erratic appearances in the 
political firmament were sufficient temporarily to dispose of the 
titular leader of the Liberals, and it set the whole system once 
more revolving round himself.” Lord Hartington discharged the 
duties of his position with great ability and admirable tact, nnd 
Mr. Gladstone never consciously obtruded his personality, but it 
was impossible that its influence should not be felt. 

The record of the ensuing five years of Mr. Gladstone’s life is 
a narrative of incessant intellectual and polemical activity. Occa- 
sionally he appeared in Parliament, occasionally Iris fervid oratory 
utrcc more stiivcd the languid blood of Her Majesty’s faithful 
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Commons. But criticism and controversy, examination of the 
validity of Papal pretensions, and, latterly, cotirageous and 
uncompromising clianipionsbiir of the oppressed nationalities 
subjected to the atrocious misrule of the Turkish Government, gave 
scojie for the exercise of all his power. When he laid down the 
pen, he took up the woodman’s axe, and having dernoli.slied an 
opponent who held heretical opinions respecting llie hero of the 
Iliad or the genuineness of the Homeric epic, witli eijnal 
vigour attacked a mighty tree in I-Iawarden Park. Gne beccli tree, 
thirteen feet in circumference, fell before hi.s axe, after six hours 
of stupendous exertion; and the vigorous amateur woodman, neatly 
seventy years old, could' scarcely, have felt greater pleasure liad 
he demolished the root and branches of a Conservative budget. 

When, on the 6ih of August, 1877, the members of the Bolton 
Liberal As.sociation, including many ladie.s, went to Hawarclen to 
present an address, they probably expected a formal reception 
and a political speech. Mr. Gladstone, liowever, invited them to 
enjoy themselves in the park, while lie and his son cut down a 
tree. Resting now and then from his work, he cliatlod witli his 
visitors, and shook hands with the ladies ; but tliere was no .set 
speech, and the Bolton Liberals probably were quite as pleased 
at seeing the great leader in his shirt-sleeves, jixe in hand, at 
home, enjoying his usual occupation, as if he had lun lcd iluincler- 
bolts at the Conservative management of finance and foreign affairs. 

About this time there was a remarkable development of 
periodical literature. A few years before, .Mr. George Lewes 
had started tlie Iu>rDii,!;/i/Iy JCmac', txnd the example was followed 
by the i-ssucof the Coitleittporary lah-r, xXm:: A'indcenth 

Cmtury. 'I'hc peculiarity of these publications is that they 
invite the coiUrilmtions of men of eminence, holding different 
literary, political, and theological opinions. The arlides are 
signed, and the puirlication, as a publication, has no individuality, 
in that respect unlike the other review's and magazines. A 
certain subject is frequently discussed from all points of view by 
many writers, higli-dass ability being the only condition insisted 
on by tlie editors. In the lists of contributors may la; found 
'I'ennyson, Ciladstonc, Archbisliop Manning, .Freeman, P'ronde, 
Lowe, ITairison, Tyndall, the Morleys — Ritualists, ihrsitivi.sls, awl 
men of the higlie.st rank in literature, science, iiliilo.sophy, and 
politics. Mr. GiadsUme’s activity and variety as a contriliulor 
were iirodigious. Between 1S74 and 1879 his name a]ipears in 
the Contemporary Jievkw, aiipended to long and claltorate 
articles entitled, “ Is the Church of England Worth i’reserving ?" 
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“ Ritualism anil Ritualists,” “ The Place of Honoiit in liistoiy,” 
“ Tlie Course of Religious Thought," “ Russian Policy and Deeds 
in Turkistan," “ The Iris of Homer and her Relation to Genesis 
ix. 11-17 ” (the announcement of the rainbow covenant with 
Noah), and “The Sixteenth Century Arraigned before the Nine- 
teenth : A Study of the Reformation ” (a comment on a piiper in a 
previous number, “ What Hinders the Ritualists from Becoming 
Roman Catholics? ” by the Abbe Martin). 

His contrilniiions to ihe A7/ieImiI/t Century were e/en more 
diverse in subjects : — “The County Franchise,” “ The I’eace to 
Come "(having reference to the Eastern Question and India), 
“England’s Mission," “The Slicing of Hector,” “Electoral 
Facts,” “ The Friends and Foes of Russia,” “ On Epithets of 
Movement in Homer," “ Probability as the Guide of Conduct," 
“Greece and the Treaty of Berlin,” “The Olympian Syatem 
versus the Solar Theory,” and “The Country and the Govern- 
ment.” One paper, which appeared just before the assembly of 
the Beilin Conference, “The Paths of Honour and of Shame," 
attracted great attention. It w.as a vigorous attack on ihe 
Ministerial policy, and concluded with these words : — 

“I nin .‘iellldi ciimis;li to liope> >'n tlio interest of my country, tli.it in the 
iippra.-aliiDi; Conference, or Cmij'ress, we m.ay li.ive, iiitif may use, an oppor- 
lunity to neipiiro the goodwill of sonieboly. liy .somebody 1 mean some 
nation, nnd not merely .some (jovernmeiu. Neither in personal nor in n.stional 
life will self-glorification supply the place of general respect, or feri] the 
hunger of the heart. Iticb nnd strong we are j but no people Is rich enougli 
or sirouij citough to disregard the priceless value of human sympathies.” 

The contributions to tlie included “ I’rce Trade, 

Railway, 4, ami tlie Giowth of Commerce,”" Russia and England,” 
“Religions, Achaian and Semitic," “On the liilhicufe of 
Authority in Mallets of Opinion ” (which produced a reply from 
Sir J antes i''it/,james Stephen, to which Mr. Gl.idstone made a 
rejoinder), “Montenegro: A .Sketch,” “Aggression in J'lgypt 
aitd ITcedom in the blast,” “ The Colour .Scn.se," and two 
at tides on “Tito County lAanchise,’' in reply to Mr. Lowe’s 
arguments. 

It will be .seen from the titles of some of these aitidcs that 
the ttnhaitpy disimles in the Church of England greatly exercised 
Mr, Gladstone’s mind. A staunch Churchman, and attached to 
the High Church section, he is strongly oijpo.sed to Rilmili itti, 
with its vestments and genuflections, which seem to him, as lltey 
seem to many others, an imitation of the ceremonies and a sym- 
bolising of the doctrines of the Romish Church, unaccompanied 
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on the part of the imitators by the courage of their convictions. 
^Vhen at home at Havvarden he generally reads the lessons of 
tlie day in the cluirch, of tvliich Ins son is incumbent — an oflice 
which a layman may discharge ; and when in town he usually 
attends a, church where the service is somewhat “high” and 
choral ; but to walk in a procession carrying a tajrer or a banner-, 
following priests wearing embroidered stoles and bireltas, would 
be an act entirely opposed to Mr. (lladstone’s notioirs of Protes- 
tant CliLirchmanship. His greatest literary achievement at that 
period vras a vigorous protest against Papal pretensions to 
exercise a dominion over the consciences of Hriiish Catholics. 
“ 'I'he Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : A 
Political Expostulation,” was published, and at once made a sen- 
sation. In the course of a few weeks Mr. Murray, the publisher, 
disposed of 120,000 copies, edition following edition. 

Writing in the Contemporary Jievkw for October, 1S74, in the 
article headed “ Kitiialism and Ritualists,” Mr. Gladstone, re- 
ferring to “ the question whetlier a handful of the clergy are or 
are not engaged in an ultcrly hopeless and visionary eflbrl to 
Romanize the Church of England,” went on to say — 

“At no time since the Wooily reign of Miivy liiis sncli a selieme liecn pcwsilile. 
But if it litul been ]Hissible in tlie seventreiuh nr cighiecmh century, it wimlil 
still liiive iiecoine impossiI)Ie in the nini-teciuli j wiieii Rome has suhsiiluled 
for the i)I'oikI Ijoasl of siwipi:)- emtem a policy of violence luul eliangu in faith ; 
wlien slie lias rcfurtiishcd, luul parailed anew, every rusty tool she was fondly 
tliouglit to liave (lihuse'd ; when no one can liecmne lier convert without re- 
notuicing lihs moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another ; and when situ lias equally repudiated modern 
thougVit and ancient history.” 

The comments ami expostulations which this passage c.xciled 
induced Mr. Gladstone to repeat and enlarge upon them, to 
“ expostulate in his turn the result being the jjamphlet. He 
denied that his remarks were an attack upon, or an insult to 
Roman Catholics generally — “they constitute generally a free 
and strong animadversion on the conduct of the Papal Cliair, and 
of us advisers and abettors.” At considerable length he defended 
the four allegations contained in the paragraph quoted, and 
maintaineri tliat in the tliird cliapter of the Conslitulio JPoi^watica 
Pri/na de liccksid ChrUti, issued by the Vatican Council, — 

“ Absolute obedience, it is boldly declared, is due to the Pope, at the peril 
of salvation, not alone in fiiitb, in morals, but in all things wliieli concern ihe 
disciidine and govetniilent of the Church. . . . On all matters respecting 
wliich any Pope may tliink projier to declare that they concern eitlier faiUi rir 
morals, or tlie government or discipline of the Church, he claims, nith tbs 
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approvnl of a Cotjicil iindoubtcaly oecumenical in the Roman sense, tlic abso- 
lute obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every member of his cnminunion. 
It is well to remember that this claim in respect of all things afl'eriing the 
discipline and government of the Church, as well as faith and conduct, is 
lodged in open day by and in the reign of a Pontiff who has condemned fw.e 
speech, f-'v writing, a free press, toleration of nonconformity, liberty of c.ur.- 
sciimce, the study of civil and philosophical matters in independence of t/ie 
ecclesiasticul authority, marriage unless sacramentally contracted, and the de- 
finition by the .State of the civil rights of the Church ; who has demanded for 
tin; Church, therefore, the title to define its own civil rights, together with a 
divine right to civil immunities, and a right to use physical force. . . .1 .snl)- 
mit, then, that my fourth proposition [that Rome has equally repudiated modern 
thought and ancient history] is true j and that England is entitled to ask, and 
to know, in what way the obedience required by the Pope at the Council of 
the Vatican is to be reconciled with the integrity of civil allegiance?” 

The sixth section of the pamphlet answered a question which 
Mr. Gladstone probably felt would very likely come to the front, 
“ Were the propositions proper to be set forth by the present 
writer ? ” So long as he continued to be Prime Minister lie should 
not have considered a broad political discussion on a general 
question suitable to him; but now the limitations of official 
position had been removed. In fact, he was once more “tin 
muzzled.’* The reason why be now took up the questions are 
given : — 

“ For thiity years, and in a great variety of circnm.slaiicc"., in office ami «3 
an independent member of Parliament, in majoritie.s and in .small miuoiiiies, 
and during the larger portion of the time as the represenLativc of a great eon- 
stltiiency, inamly clerical, I liave, with otiiors, lalioiired to maintain and 
extend tlia civil rights of my Roman Catholic fellow countrymen, 'the 
Lilieral party of tliis country, with wliieli I h.ave Iieeii commonly associated, 
li.w anfli led, and soinelnnes sufferetl lienvily, in public favour and in inlUience 
from tile belief tliat it was too ardent in llie pursuit of tliat policy ; wliilo, til; 
the same lime, it lias alway.s been in the worst odour willi tlie Court of Rome 
in consequence of its (I hope) iiiialleralile at t.aclmient to Italian bberty .and 
iiidepcudeiiee. I liave soiiielime.s been the spokesman of that party in re. 
cnminer.datioris wliicli have tended to foster, in fact, tlie imputatiou I liave 
mentioned, tlimigh not to warrant it as a matter of reason. Hut it lias existed 
ill tact. Ko tliat while (as I think) general justice to society required tiiul 
tlie.se things which i have now set forth should lie written, s|ieeiul justice ns 
towards tlie party to whicli I am loyally attached, and wliieh t may have had 
a sliare in tliiis placing at a disadvantage before our eoiuilrymen, made it, to 
say tlie least, liecoraing that I should not shrink from writing tUcivi.” 

It may be, necessary, as a key to this controversy, to recall the 
fact that on the Sill of December, 1SO4, the tenth anniversary 
of the deeliiration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
the Pope issued an Encyclical Letter, accompanied by an appen- 
dix of eighty propositions, enumerating the principal modern 
errors which the Pope, as head of the Church, condemned. 
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Amoug other opinions widely entertained and advocated, bet 
which were condemned as heretical, were these ; — 

“ That the Pope can and ought to become reconciled to progress, Liberalism, 
and moJern civilization.” 

‘‘That it is not fitting that in the present day the Catholic religion should 
be the exclusive religion of the State.” 

“That it is untrue that civil liberty to worship and freedom of the press 
conduce lo the comiption of morals and to propagate indin'erence. ” 

The appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet produced a host 
of replie.s, and among the most eminent of those who entered 
the controversial lists were Dr. Manning, Dr. Newman, and 
Monsignor Capel. These replies and comments — Mr. Gladstone 
enumerate.s twenty-one, book.s, pamphlets, and articles in reviews 
and magazines— were met by the appearance of another and 
larger pamphlet from Mr. Gladstone's pen, “ Vaticanism ; or, 
Answer to Reproofs and Replies.” It displays great research 
and scholarship, and amply proved — if proof were necessary 
to anybody who had any acquaintance with the range of the 
author's studies— ‘that if he had not been a great politician and 
ftnancier, he might have occupied an eminent position among 
controversial theologians and ecclesiastical .scholars. The 
■ pamphlet concluded eloquently : — 

"I nm not one of those who find or imagine a hopeless hostility between 
authority and reason, or who undervalue the vital moment of Christianity to man. 
kind. I believe that religion lo be the determining condition of our well or 
ill-being, and its Ciiurch to have been, and to be, in its several organism.?, by 
far the greatest institution that the w-orld has ever seen. The poles on which 
the dispensation rests arc truth and freedom. Between them there is a holy and 
divine union, and he that impairs or impugns either U alike the enemy of both. 
To tear or beguile awtiy from man the attribute of inward liberty is not only 
‘ idle, I would almo.st say i{ is impious. When the Clillstian scheme first went 
: forth, with all its authority, to regenerate the world, it did not discourage, but 
invited the free action of the human reason and the individual conscience, while 
it supplied these agents from within with the rules and .motives of a humble, 

. which is also a noble, self-restraint. . . . As freedom can never be effectually 
established by the adversaries of that Gospel which has fir.st niade it a reality 
for all orders and degrees of men, so the Gospel riever can be efiectually de- 
fended by a policy which declines to acknowledge the higli place assigned to 
Liberty in tlie councils of Providence, and which, upon the prete.\t of the 
abuse that, like every otlier .gobd, she suffers, expels her from its system. 
Among the many noble thoughts of Homer, there is iiot one more noble or 
more penetrating than his judgment upon slavery. ‘On the day,’ be say.?, 

‘ that makes a bondman of the free, wide-seeing laws take half the manaway.’ 
Lie thus judges, not because the slavery of his time was cruel, for evidently it 
was not, but because it was slavery. What he said against servitude in the 
social order, we may plead against Vaticanism in the spiritual sphere, and no 
. cloud of incense wdiich zeal or flattery, or even love, can raise, should hide the 
disastrous truth from the vision of mankind.” 
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THE BULGARIAN ATROCITIES. 


Many as were Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to English litera~ 
ture, they did not, it would seem, afford scope enough for his 
mental activity. In the autumn of 1S7S he contributed to the 
North American Jievmo an article, ‘•'Kin beyond Sea,” in vvliich 
he described with great minuteness the political working of the 
British Constitution, and, as sortie of his critics thought, instituted 
a comparison between British and American institutions, very much 
to the disparagement of the former. Some went so far as to accuse 
liim of disloyalty and disrespect to the Sovereign, because the 
American printers, as is their custom, spelled Queen with a 
small “ cp” 

The various articles we Imve mentioned display great scholar- 
ship, close reasoning, many graces of style, and much vigour 
of expression, with an almost pedantic care for accuracy. If the 
writer uses a Shakspearian phrase— or even two words, such as 
“sucking dove” — in a familiar manner, a footnote gives the exact 
reference to the act and scene of the play. He is convinced 
that Shakspeare apparently misunderstood the character of Hector 
of Troy, because, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, the Host 
of the Garter speaks of “ Bully Hector,” not remembering that 
the word was a familiar prefix ; that Bully Hercules is also spoken 
of, and that Bottom the Weaver is addressed as Bully Bottom. 
These are little matters, but thejr indicate the fastidious desire for 
accuracy characteristic of the writer. 

Mr. Gladstone earnestly but unsuccessfully opposed the Bill 
introduced by Mr. Disraeli in the .Session of 1876, by which the 
title of Empress of India was added to the style of the Queen 
of Great Britain. 

In 1876 Europe was horrified by the narrative of the mas- 
sacres and other atrocities in Bulgaria. We need not dwell on the 
details, Mr. Gladstone questioned Ministers on the subject, but 
received cold and unsatisfactory answers. He then published a 
pamphlet, “ Bulgarian Horrors . and the Question of the East,” 
urging tliat England wms grossly neglecting her duty, and ought 
to “ put a stop to the anarchical misrule, the murdering which 
still desolated Bulgaria.” The Turks should be expelled from 
the province “ bag and baggage.” He made a great speech on 
the subject to his constituents atBlackheatb; and when in Decem- 
ber a great meeting or “conference” was held at St. james’fi 
tiall, he spoke at great length. At various smaller meetings, at 
railway stations when travelling, and at other xrlaccs, he spoke 
strongly on the subject. In vain Mr. Disraeli, speaking at City 
dinners and on other occasions, sneered .at the “hare-brained 
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cliiitfer of irresponsible frivolitj',” Mr. Gladstone had once more 
got the ear of the majority of the public and the sympathy of 
the great mass of the nation. 

Parliament assembled on the Sth of February, 1S77. Through- 
out the session the debates on the Eastern Question excited 
the greatest amount of interest. On the 30th of April Mr, 
Gladstone introduced five resolutions, which he afterwards re- 
duced to one, conaplaining of the conduct of the Porte with 
regard to the despatch of the Earl of Derby relating to the 
massacres in Bulgaria ; but after several nights’ discussion it was 
lost by a m.ajority of 151. The debate Was memorable for a 
direct attack on Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Chaplin, the Conserva- 
tive member for Mid- Lincolnshire, and the crushing reply given 

“The time i.s short; the sands of the hour-gl.a.S5 are rumung out. The 
longer you delay, the less, in all likelihood, you will he able to save from the 
wreck of the independence and integrity of the Turkisli empire. If Russia 
should fail, her failure would be a disaster to mankind, and the condition of 
the suffering races, for whom we are supposed to have laboured, will be wor.se 
: than it was iiefore. If she succeeds, and if lier conduct be honourable— nay, 
even if it be but toler.ably prudent — tlie performance of the work she has in 
liaiul will, notwithstanding ail your jealousies and .all your reproache.s, secure 
for lier an undying fame. When that work shall be accomplished, though it 
be not in the w.ay and by tlie means I would have clioscn, as an Englishman 1 
shall hide my head, but as a man I shall rejoice. Nevertheless, to iny latest 
clay I will e.\'claim. Would God that in this crisis the voice of the nation Iiad 
been suffered to prevail 1 Would God that in this great, this lioly deed, 
England had not been refused her share.” 

During the session he delivered an important speech on the 
same topic at Birmingham. 

In the autumnal recess Mr. Gladstone, for the first time, paid 
a visit to Ireland, but only in a private capacity, and steadily 
declined all invitations to make political speeches. Fie was 
])resented with the freedom of Dublin. On his return the 
Anglesea folk received him at Holyhead, and he indulged them 
with a speech. 

Comparatively unimportant incidents of this period were, that 
on the i6th of Eebruary, 1876, Mr. Gladstone tvas presented with 
the freedom of the Worshipful Company of Turners ; and that on 
the 3olh of January, 1878,110 addressed a meeting of Oxford 
undergraduates, on the occasion of a meeting to celebrate the 
opening of the Palmerston Libentl Club. 
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CHAPTER XXV- 

THE GREAT MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 

The ninth Victorian Parliament was dying out. It met or,i tbe tjth 
of March, 1874, and few people believed tliat the full legal term 
of seven years would be reached, and the only question was 
whether the dissolution would take place in the autumn, or that 
Ministers would try the hazard of another session. There was not 
only a black cloud in the horizon, but the whole atmosphere was 
gloomy. The handsome surplus of nearly six millions which, in 
1874, Mr. Gladstone had bequeathed as a legacy to his successor 
had disappeared, and Sir Stafford Northcote’s financial arrange- 
ments showed at the end of the session a deficiency ol 
;£'i,i63,ooo, besides which there was an increase in the debt ol 
,^5,350,000, the payment of which was deferred till better times. 
What the attainment of a “ scientific frontier ” meant, on the 
Afghanistan side of British India, no man knew, and the Indian 
officials were very anxious that no man should know— at any rate, 
for the present. The Zulu account tvas yet to be settled, and any 
impartial observer must have been sanguine indeed if he supposed 
that South African difficulties were ended by the capture and 
imprisonment of King Cetewayo. Very hopeful, too, must he 
have been if he expected that the Treaty of Berlin, the partition 
of the provinces of the Turkish empire, and the promise ol 
reform, had settled the Eastern Question. 

The energy with which Mr. Gladstone had denounced the 
apathy of the Ministers in respect to the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
the reaction of public opinion which had been stimulated and 
dazzled for a time by the loud talk about “peace with honour,” 
had materially weakened the position of the Beaconsfield 
Administration; and strenuous efforts were made by the Liberal 
party to prepare for the inevitable, and probably immediate, 
general election. It was resolved to attack the counties, whei'e 
the Conservatives were strongest ; and the boldest attempt in 
that direction was undertaken by Mr. Gladstone. 

He was then in his seventieth year. He had been a member 
of Parliament for forty-seven years, for nearly trventy years had 
sat in the Cabinet, and had attained the summit of political 
ambilion when, eleven years before, he became Prime Minister. 
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He had professed himself weary of politics, and desirous of 
peaceful literary pursuits ; but that dream — for dream it was, in 
the case of a man so acutely sensitive and sympathetic— had been 
dispelled, perhaps almost forgotten, in the excitement of the last 
three years. He might be desirous to tell the world more about 
Homer, he might wish to disentangle some ecclesiastical com- 
plexities, to help to di.sperse some of the shadows which darkened 
the fair picture of his beloved Church; but there, in the llir East, 
loomed the phantom of the “ unspeakable Turk,” most unwilling 
to be driven out “b;ig and baggage;" and at home there were 
financial difficulties, rapidly increasing distrust in the Ministry, 
and the opportunity once more to hold the helm and guide the 
vessel of the State. 

Mr. Gladstone had found Greenwich convenient, and he 
appreciated the trust the constituency reposed in him, but he 
desired to represent a county rather than a metropolitan borough. 
He determined to lead the movement against the predominance 
of Conservatives in the counties by attacking the metropolitar 
county of Scotland, Midlothian, the representation of which bad 
come to be looked on almost as part of the property of the 
Buccleuch family. While to win the county would be a great 
political achievement, it would also be a great personal gratifica- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone, who prided himself on his Scotch ancestry, 
and who had so many family associations with that part of 
Scotland. 

On Monday the 24lh of November, 1879, Mr. Gladstone 
started on one of the most arduous expeditious ever undertaken — 
not, of course, arduous in the sense in which the word is applied 
to a walk across Africa, or a search expedition in the Arctic 
regions, but as involving a strain upon the mental powers which 
very few young men, even those most gifted with intellectual and 
bodily vigour, could have successfully encountered. The old man 
of seventy, who for nearly half a century had been incessantly 
at work by night and by day, to whose capacious brain and 
indomitable energy, rest, except the nightly sleep, seemed 
almost unnecessary, undertook and achieved a feat, occupying 
just two weeks, the like of which was probably never performed 
by mortal man. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone and his daughter, he quitted 
Liverpool e?i route for Scotland. At every station at which the 
train stopped crowds assembled, and he was loudly cheered. At 
Carlisle many Liberal Members of Parliament and other gentle- 
men awaited his arrival, and Mr. M'Laren, Vice-President of, and 
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representing tlie East and North of Scotland Liberal A.sso(;iation, 
was tliere to welcome him. In the hall of the County Hotel 
there was a representative gathering of more than 500 Liberals, 
and probably there would have been many more if accommoda- 
tion could have been afforded. Addresses were presented from 
Langholm, Dumfriesshire, accompanied by a present of cloth 
manufactured in the district ; from the Carlisle Liberal Associa- 
tion, the Newcastle-on-Tyne Liberal Association, the Newcastle 
I.ibeial Club, and the Gateshead Liberal Association. In his 
reply he described the etiisting condition of political affairs as a 
crisis of an e.xtraonlinary character, such as alone could “ induce 
me at my time of life, when every sentiment would dictate a 
desire for rest, to undertake what may be called an arduous 
contest” 

At Hawick there was a crowd at the station, to whom Mr. 
Gladstone, at the invitation of the Provost and other leading 
Liberals, addressed a few words, hailing them as “ fellow soldiers 
in a common warfare, who liad in their charge a cause which is 
tlie cause of liberty, wliicli is the cause of honour, and wliich in 
the hands of the people of this countiy, by the blessing of God, 
will not fail.” 

As the train dashed past St. Boswell’s and Melrose loud cheers 
rose from assembled crowds, and at Galashiels, where a halt was 
made, there was an enthusiastic reception. There stood the 
Provost of the busy town, that day en fete. Addresses from the 
Galashiels Liberal Committee and the Selkirk Liberal Association 
rvere presented, and tliere were packages of the tartans and tweed 
fabrics, the staple manufacture of the town, awaiting JMr. Glad- 
stone’s acceptance. A long speech was made here, and then the 
carriage was re-entered, and tlie train went swiftly on its way to 
Edinburgh. 

'Phose who are familiar wdth “stately Edinburgh, throned on 
crags,” know the large railway station in the depi'essioii between 
the old and new towns, .and the splendid Princes Street which 
skirts it on the northern side. That broad thoroughfare was densely 
tlironged, every avail.-ible spot at the station was occupied by 
privileged spectators, and on the platform, waiting to receive 
the distinguished visitor, were the Earl of B-Osebery, President 
of the East and North of Scotland and of the Midlothian Liberal 
Associations, many members of Parliament, nearly all the 
members of the Midlothian Executive Committee, a deputation 
from the Trades Council, and a considerable number of the 
members of the Corporation. There ivere no addresses or 
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speeches — the hour was late, and it would have been unkind to 
impose additional fatigue on Mr. Gladstone ; besides, on the 
morrow he was to make his first great Midlothian speech. Lord 
llosebery was his host, and, bowing in acknowledgment of the 
storm of cheers, Mr. Gladstone entered an open carriage and rode 
to Dalmeney Park, where he rested for the night. 

The Music Hall in George Street, Edinburgh, is the most 
capacious building in the city; and there, on Tuesday, an 
immense audience assembled. Three hundred ladies occupied 
the gallery, the platform rvas crowded with political and local 
notabilities, and nearly two thousand persons were massed in the 
great hall. The speech rvas of great length, and referred chiefly 
to the action of the Government in relation to foreign affains, 
especially the Eastern Question. The financial position of the 
country he reserved as a topic for another opportunity. At the 
opening of his address he took occasion to explain that he covv 
tested Midlothian solely on public grounds, and with no feeling 
of personal animosity against the dominant ducal family. 

" I will begin tills campaign, if so it is to be called— and .a campaign, and 
an earnest campaign I trust it will be — I will begin by avowing my personal 
repect for my noble opponent, and for the dislinguislied family to which he 
belong.s. Gentlemen, I have had the honour — f.ir an honour 1 consider it — to 
sit as a colleague with the Duke of lluccleuch in the Cabinet of Sir Robert 
Teel. That is now nearly forty years ago. I render to tlie Duke of 
Buccleuch as freely as to Lord Dalkeith this tribute, that he — ^given and pre- 
supposed the misfortune of his false political opinions— is in all respects what 
a ISritish nobleman ought to be, and sets to us all an example in the active 
and conscientiou.s discharge of duty, stich as he believes duty to be, which we 
shall do well, from, our very diflercut point of view, to follow.” 

On the following day, the 26th, he addressed a meeting, at 
which nearly 3,000 persons attended, in the Com Exchange, 
Dalkeith. The foreign policy of the Ministry, the desire for 
anne.xation, and the engagements entered into, which, he said, 
bound this country as the Liliputians bound Gulliver, with a 
multitude of small threads and pins ; the inadequate representa- 
tion of Scotland—a subject sure to enlist the sympathies of a 
Scotch audience, and an allusion to the law of hypothec, also a 
purely Scotch topic, and disestablishment of the Church — which 
he said was not for him, but for the people of Scotland themselves 
to decide on — were then noticed, and the land laws and the laws of 
entail and settlement came under notice. Respecting the latter 
laws he was particularly outspoken ; — 

“It appears to me tli.it if there is one law written more distinctly than 
another upon the constitution of human society by the finger of the Almighty, 
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it is tills, that the parent is responsible for making siifliclent provision on 
behalf of the child ; but the law of England is wiser than the Almiglity. It 
improves upon Divine Providence. It will not trust the father to nuke pro- 
vision for his son. It calls in the aid of the grandfather, commits to him the 
function of the parent, introduces a false and, in my opinion, a rather unnatural 
relation even into the constitution of that primary element of society, the sacred 
constitution of the family. Not only, then, to liberate agriculture, gentlemen, 
but upon other grounds — and I will .say upon what 1 think still higher grounds 
— I am for doing away with the present law of settlement and entail,” 

Local Government and the Irish demand for Home Rule were 
then touched on. Subject to the supreme autliorily of the 
Imperial Parliament, he thought a very considerab'e amount of 
local government, and even of Home Rule, might be conceded. 
At present Parliament was overweighted, he might say over- 
whelmed by business, and the man who should devise a machinery 
by which some portion of the excessive and impossible t.isk laid 
upon the House of Commons would be shifted to tlie more free 
and therefore more efficient hands of secondary and local 
authorities, would confer a blessing upon his country that would 
entitle him to be reckoned among the prominent benefactors of 
the land. 

After the meeting at the Corn Exchange, a visit was pskl to the 
Foresters’ Hall, where a presentation was made to Mrs. Gladstone 
by the ladies of the place. Mrs. Gladstone herself acknowledged 
it with a few earnest words, and her husband addressed the ladies 
in a very graceful speech, in the course of wliicli, however, he 
made a slip of memory, which excited some amusement, and 
which, with his usual sensitiveness, he felt it necessary to explain 
tn a letter to the newspapers. He quoted Lady Nairne’s beautiful 
epithet, “the land o' the leal," as if she meant Scotland, not 
heaven. When the speech was published in the revised collection 
the slip was corrected. 

A third speech was delivered on the following day at West 
Calder, fifteen miles to the west of Edinburgh, iii a temporary 
building specially erected. The route from Dalmeney Park to 
West Calder was decorated with triumphal arches, and the town 
was brilliantly illuminated at night. Agricultural matters, the 
price of land, legislative restraint, small proprietaries, and similar 
topics, formed tlie staple of his speech, and the free trade and 
“reciprocity” doctrines were dilated on j a very comiirdiensive 
view of foreign affiiirs ; and then came a scathing exposition of the 
real value of Lord Beaconsfield’s famous quotation, “ Imperiura et 
libertas.” ■ , • 

“The Prime Minister quoted certain words, easily rendered as ‘ Empirs 
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and Libeity ’—words (he oKserved) of a Roman .slatesmaii, descriptive of the 
state of Rome — and quoted by him as cap.able of legitimate application to the 
position and circumstances of England. I join issue with the frime Minister 
upon that subject ; and I affirai that nothing can be more fun himentally un- 
sound, more practically ruinous, than the establishment of Roman analogies 
for the guidance of British policy. What, gentlemen, was Rome ? Rome 
Was, indeed, an Imperial State, you may tell me— t know not, I cannot read 
tlie counsels of Providence — a State having a mission to subdue the world ; 
but a State whose very basis it was to deny the equal rights, to proscribe the 
independent existence of other nations. That, gentlemen, w.as the Roman 
idea. . . We are told to fall back upon this example. No doubt tire word 
‘Empire’ was qualified with the word ‘Liberty.’ Tiut what did the two 
words ‘ Liberty ’ and ‘ Empire’ mean in a Roroair mouth? They meant .simply 
this— ‘ Liberty for ourselves, Empire over ‘.he rest of mankind.’ Cciitle. 
men, it is but in a p.ale and weak and almost miniature form that sucli ideas 
are.now .set up, but you will olrsetve that the poison lies — thal the poison and 
the miscliief lie — in the principle and not the scale. It hs ths opposite prin- 
ciple, which, I say, has been compromised by the action of the Ministry, and 
wfiich I cal! upon you. and upon any who dioo.se to hear my views, to vindi- 
eate when the day of our election comes j I mean the soim 1 aud the sacred 
principle that Christendom is formed of a band of nations who are united to 
one another in the bonds of right ; that they are without distinction of great 
and small ; tlicre is air absolute equality between them ; the same snereJ ness 
derends the narrow limits of Belgium as attaches to the extended frontiers of 
Russia, or Germany, or France. I hold that he who by act or word brings 
that principle into peril or disparagement, however honest Iris intentions may 
be, place.? himself in the position of one inflicting— I will not say intending to 
inliict — I ascribe nothing of the sort— but inflicting injury upon his own 
country, and endangering ihe peace and all tire most fundamental interests of 
Ghristian society. ’ 

A little rest from oratorical exertion was taken on Friday, the 
27th, at Dalmeney^ Park, but an address was presented by the 
Corporation of Leith, and of Gourse suitably and briefly replied 
to ; and in the afternoon the Countess of Rosebery gave a re- 
ception to the E.vecutive Comtnittee of the Midlothian Liber.tl 
Association. 

Two important speeches were delivered at Edinburgh on Satur- 
day, one in the Corn Exchange, and the other in the AVaverley 
Murket. At the former, Lord Rosebery took the chair. The.se 
great meetings were not directly connected in any way with tlie 
Midlothian election, and therefore Peers felt themselves at liberty 
to be present, and at the first meeting eleven w’ere on tlie platform. 
At the Corn Exchange about 4,700 persons assembled from all 
parts of the country, under the auspices of the East and North 
of Scotland Liberal Association, to hear Mr. Gladstone, and more 
than one Inindi-ed Scotch Liberal Association's ivere represented. 
At the AVaverley Market a vast gathering of more th.an 20,000 
people met for the same purpose, under tlie direction of a com. 
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mittea of working men representing the different trades of Edin- 
burgh. At the Corn Exchange meeting the financial state of 
tire country was the chief subject of comment. The Toiy 
Government, he asserted, had raised the annual expenditure by 
£ 8 , 000 , 000 . They had imposed nearly £ 6 , 000,000 of taxation, 
in order to produce /6,ooo,ooo of deficiency ; and in India the 
deficiency was about the same in amount. The speaker was quite 
happy when dealing with figures in this fashion. His examination 
of the financial situation was like the preludes to lialf a dozen 
lludgets rolled into one. 

The meeting in the Waverley Market was attended by, it i.s 
said, more than 20,000 persons. Various addresses were pre- 
sented, and the speech, though short, chielly referred to foreign 
afikirs, especially the position of the provinces of the Balkan, 
and the possible intentions of Austria respecting tliem. “It 
is not Russia alone whose movements ought to be watched 
with vigilance. There is too much re.ason to suspect that some 
portion of the statesmen of Austria will endeavour to extend her 
rule, and to fulfil the evil prophecies that have been uttered, and 
cause the great cliange in the Balkan peninsula to be only the 
substitution of one kind of supremacy for another.” 

Tliese words gave rise to some unpleasant comments in the 
Austrian press, and official explanations were made. 

Sunday, the goth of November, was passed in privacy, Mr. 
Gladstone attending divine service and the communion at one 
of the Episcopal churches. On Monday morning he took- his 
departure for Taymouih Castle, on a brief visit to the Earl and 
Countess ol Breadalbane, previous to going to Glasgow. The 
commercial capital of Scotland is not within the limits of Mid- 
lothian ; but Friday, the 5th of December, was the day fi.xed for 
his installation as Lord Rector of Glasgow University; and it 
was not to be expected that he would be permitted to visit the 
great town without being called upon to make a political speech. 
The eyes of all Scotland were fixed upon him, and the “ Glasgow 
bodies ” were not likely to allow the students to have him all to 
themselves. 

On the way from Dalmency Park to Taymouth Mr. Gladstone 
crossed the Forth at Queensferry, and went thence by train to 
liivci'keithing, where he received an address from the magistrates 
and town council. The next stopping-place was Dunfermline, 
and there a crowd, estimated at 9,000 strong, was waiting for 
him. The Provost presented an address, to which Mr. Gladstone 
replied ; and then beautiful specimens of the manufactures of the 
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town, in the shape of sets of damask table linen, were presented 
to Mrs. Gladstone. 

Wlieu the train readied Perth a halt was made. The Lord 
Provost and magistrates ivere ready to give a Welcome, and on 
their invitation Mr. Gladstone proceeded to the City Hall and 
received the freedom of Perth. In replying, he made a feeling 
allusion to tlie late Mr. Roebuck, of ivhose death he had just 
he.ird. The party then returned to the railway station, near 
which a platform had been erected, and addresses from the City 
and County Liberal Associations were presented. In his speech 
Mr. Gladstone summarized the charges he had made against the 
Ministry, and certainly it was a very copious and tremendou.5 
indictment ; — 

“I cliargecl them with the inismaii.-igemcnt of finance;, secondly, with an 
extravagant scale of expenditure ; thirdly, with having allowed legislation, 
which is always in arrear in this country, from the necessary pressure of the 
concerns of so vast an empire — with having allowed that legislation to come 
into such a state that its arrears are intolerable and almost hopeless. I 
charged them with a foreign policy which has gravely compromised tlie faitli 
and honour of the country. I charged them with having, both through their 
ruinous finance and through their disturbing measures, broken up conliclence 
in the oomraerciai community, and thereby aggravated the public distress. 1 
chiirged them with Iiaving contributed needlessly and wrongfully to tlie 
aggrandizement of Ru-ssia. 1 charged them with having made an unjust and 
dangerous war in Afghanistan, and I further charged them in these terims : 
^ By their use of the treaty-making and tlie war-making powers of the Crown, 
they have abridged tlie just rights of Parliament, and have presented preroga- 
tive to tile nation under an unconstitutional aspect, which tends to make it 
insecure. 

There were other speeches at railway stations. At Dunkeld an 
address w’as presented and replied to; and at Aberfeldy an 
address was presented from the inhabitants of tlie towm and 
district, in reply to which be said, “It really seems as if, under 
the present sway, oiir business was not to regulate the concerns of 
our own land and of our own firesides, but the concerns of the 
people of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the rest of the world.” He 
denounced the “theatrical displays and tricks,” die “higli- 
sounding discourses about the great position of England, and the 
necessity that England should become the teacher and the 
inslnictor of every nation in the world, while we are in danger 
of falling into a condition in which we shall he conspicuous for 
the neglect of our own affairs.” 

At Aberfeldy the railway was quitted, and the party drove 
through the village of Aberfeldy on the way to Taymouth Castle. 
Uonfires blazed upon the hills, and rows of torch-bearers lined 
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tile approach to the castle, where “fireworks and rejoicings 
closed the eventful day,” in the course of which Mr. Gladstone 
had been presented with four addresses, made a freeman of 
Perth, and delivered two lengthy speeches and several brief 
replies. 

The address to the students of the University of Glasgow was 
delivered on the 5th of December. It dealt with subjects far 
apart from political strife, and urged the students to be mindful 
of the great duties and responsibilities imposed on them by their 
opportunities for intellectual culture. “ Be thorough in all you 
do, and remember that though ignorance often may be innocent, 
pretension is always despicable. Be you, like men, strong, and 
the exercise of your strength to-day will give you more strength to- 
morrow. IVork onwards and work upwards, and may the blessing 
of the Alost High soothe your cares, clear your vi.sion, and crown 
j'oiir labours with reward.” 

In the evening of the same day Mr. Gladstone addressed a 
meeting in St Andrew’s Hall, attended by nearly 6,000 persons, 
It was one of the longest and most elaborate addresses he de- 
livered in Scotland ; and although some short speeches were de- 
livered in reply to addresses, it virtually concluded the Mid- 
lothian campaign. At the conclusion of the speech, having 
summarized the proceedings of the Government, he said : — 

“ I will vise the fewest word'!. We h.-ive finance in confusion ; we li.ave 
legislation in intolerable arrear ; we have honour compromised by the breach 
of public law ; we have public distress aggravated by the destruction of con- 
fidence | we have Russia aggrandised and yet estranged j we have Turkey 
befriended as we say, but mutilated, and sinking every day ; wo have Euroiie 
restless and disturbed. ... To call this policy Conservative is, in my 
opinion, a pure mockery, and an abuse of terms. Whatever it may be in its 
n'otive, it i.s in its re.suU disloyal, it is in its essence thoroughly subversive, 
'i'here i.s no democrat, there is no agitator, there is no propounder of anti-rent 
doctrines, whatever mischief he may do, who can, compare in miscliief with 
|)os.sessors of aiilliority who thus invert and who thus degr.ade the principles oi 
free government in the IJrilish Empire. Gentlemen, I wish to end as I began, 
la this tile way, or is this not the way, in which a free nation, inhabiting the.';e 
i.slands, wishes to be governed? Will die people, be it now or be it months 
hence, ratify the deeds that h.ave been done, and assume upon themselves that 
tremendous responsibility? The whole humble aim, gentlemen, of my pro- 
ceedings has been to bring home, .as far as was in my power, this gre.at (piestion 
to the mind and to the conscience of the community at large. If I cannot 
decide the i.ssue — and of course I have no irower to decide it — 1 wish at Ica.sl 
to endeavour to make it understood by those who can.” 


In the course of the fortnight he spent north of the Tweed he 
dressed upwards of 75,000 persons, 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF l88o — AGAIN PRIME MINISTER, 

As the appeal to the country was inevitable, it was thought that 
tlie Ministry might resolve on a dissolution at once ; but they 
decided to meet Parliament. A temporary Budget was pre- 
sented, showing a further deficiency. The great impression 
made by Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, and his vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the foreign policy of the Government, had greatly affected 
pblic opinion, and the shout of disapprobation which greeted 
Mr. Cross’s Bill for purchasing the stock of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies at a price inordinately beyond tne real value, 
completed the discomfiture of the Ministers. Without any pre- 
vious intimation, it was announced in both Homses, on the 8ih of 
March, that a dissolution would take place, and on the 34th of 
March, iSSa, the ninth Victorian Parliament came to an end. 

Mr, Gladstone m.ade another visit to Midlothian to address his 
constituents previous to the election. His exertions were almost 
as great as on tiie previous occasion, for he made long speeches 
at Edinburgh on the 17th of March, at Corstorphine March 18, 
at Ratho on the same day, at Dalkeith on the 19th, at Peni- 
cuik on the 24th, at Storm on the 30th, and at West Calder on 
the 2nd of April. At tlie close of the last speech he said, 
referring to the victories of the Liberals at the elections : — 

“Great things have been done in the last'tliree days, and tlicse things, 
gentlemen, are not done in a corner. The intelligence, limited, but yet in- 
telUgible, lias been flashed over sea and land, and has reached, long before I 
addre.ss you, the remotest corners of the earth. I can well conceive that it 
has been received in different countries with different feeling.?. I can believe 
that there are one or two Ministers of State in the world, and possibly even 
here and tlicre a Sovereign, who would have eaten this morning a heartier 
breakfast if the tidings conveyed by. the telegraph had been reversed, and if 
the issue of the elections had been as triumphant for the'e.xisting Administra- 
tion as it has been menacing, if not fatal, to their prospects. But this I know, 
among other places to which it has gone, it has passed to India — it has before 
this time reached the mind and the heart of many millions of your Indi.an 
fellow-subjects— and I will venture to say that it has gladdened every heart 
among them. They have known this Government principally in connection 
with the aggravation of their burdens and the limitation of their privileges ; 
and, gentlemen, I will tell yon more, that if there be in Europe any .State or 
ftountVy which is crouching in fear at the feet of powerful neighbours witli 
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gigantic armaments, which loves, enjoys, and cherishes liheity, Init which at 
tile same time fears lest that inestimable jewel should be wrenched out of its 
hands by overweening force — if there be such a State, and there may be such 
a State in the East and in the West — then I will venture to say tliat in that 
State, from the highest to the lowest, from sovereign to subject, joy and 
satisfaction will have been diffused by the intelligence of these memorable days, 
'rile great trial, gentlemen, proceeds. It is a great trial. You have great 
force.s arrayed against you. . . . The nation is a power hard to rouse, but 
when roused harder still and more hopeless to resist. I tielieve from the 
iiidicatinns that crowd ii]ion us from hour to hour that it i.s now roused. It is 
impossible for a nation— for the mass of a community — to make politics its 
daily task. It can be but occasionally and rarely that you can -afford to draw 
a-side your minds from the pursuits and exigencies of life and to concentrate 
them upon public interests, lint, one has arrived, gentlemen, of tliose great 
occasions on which it is alike your interest, your duly, I would even say your 
necessity, to concentrate your attention, now when ibis great trial is proceed* 
ing, in which I figure to myself those who have constituted the majority . of the 
late Moiise of Commons as the persons arraigned, and the consiiuiencies of 
tlie country ns those who are called together in the solemn order of the Con- 
■s'litution to hear the evidence and to pronounce the verdict. Th.it evidence 
has been pretty largely given. That verdict we await. We have none of the 
forms of a judiciai trial. There are no peers in Westminster Hall, there are 
no judges on the woolsack ; but if we concentrate our minds upon the truth 
of the case as apai-t from its mere exterior, it i.s a grander and more augu.st 
spectacle than ever was exhibited eitlier in Westmimter Hall or in the House 
of Lords ; for a nation called to undertake the discharge of a great and 
resiJoiisihle duty, a duty which is to tell, as we are informed from high 
authority, on the pence of Europe and on the destinies of England, has found 
its interests mismanaged, its hntiouv tarnished, its strength burdened and 
weakened by needless, mischievous, unnuthorisccl, unprofitable engagements, 
and it has resolved that this slate of things shall cease, and that tight and 
justice shall be done.” 

The election took place on Monday, the 5th of April. The 
result of the poll showed votes for Glad-stone 1,579; Lord 
Dalkeith. 1,368; inajority, sir. On receipt of the intelligence, 
Mr Gladstone thanked his constituents from the balcony of Lord 
Rosebery’s house in George Street. Edinburgh. 

To guard against the consequences of a possible, though im- 
probable defeat, Mr, Gladstone had been nominated and re- 
turned for Leeds ; but as he elected to sit for Midlothian, his son, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who had unsuccessfully contested Middle- 
sex, was put in nomination and returned. 

'The final elections showed that the tide had turned. Day by 
day appeared the record of Liberal gains. When the final return 
was made, it appeared that the Liberals had a majority, including 
the Irish Home Rulers, of 175, and of 53 over Conservatives and 
Home Rulers combined. In the list of Liberal gains there were 
no less than 54 constituencies in which the verdict of 1874 liad 
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been wliolly or partially reversed. Tire Conservatives, for their 
part, succeeded in v/resting back from the Liberals only two seats 
gained by the latter in 1874. The counties closely competed 
with the boroughs in swelling the Liberal gains. Of the 219 seats 
for county constituencies, 45 were gained, and the Liberal repre- 
sentatives of the counties (94 in number) are more than they 
have ever been since the general election of 1S35. The total 
number of Conservative votes recorded in 1S74 was 1,217.806 ; 
in 18S0, 1,412,956. The total number of Liberal votes recorded 
in 1874 was 1,431,805 ; in 1S80, 1,877,290. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Queen when the result of the elections was known, and the 
Queen sent first for Lord Hartinglon, the Liberal leader in the 
House of Commons, and then for Earl Granville, the leader of 
the party in the House of Lords. Both these statesmen knew 
that the victory was due to Mr. Gladstone, and declined to under- 
take the task of forming an administration; and on the 23rd of 
April Her Majesty sent for Mr. Gladstone, who accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury, combining with it that of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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^ CHAPTER XXVII. 

MORE LEGISLATIOX FOR IRELAND. — TWO EX TRAOEDINAH V 
i . SESSIONS. 

i The new Parliament was opened by Royal Commission on tiie 

I 2()ih of April ; but the Royal Speech was not read until the sotli 

! of May, tiie intermediate time being occupied in the House of 

Commons by tlie election of the Speaker and the swearing in of 
the members. This generally formal proceeding was interrupted 
by the first mutterings of a storm which greatly disturbed the 
House in this and the ensuing session. Mr. Cradlaugh, who 
had been many years before the public as a propagator, in the 
press and on the platform, of atheistic oninions, had been 
elected for the borough of Northampton, ana presented himstlf 
at the table, claiming to make a declaration, or affirmation, in- 
stead of taking the oath in the usual form. He had been per- 
milted to do so by magistrates and by the Judges of the Superior 
I Courts, on the ground that, as he did not believe in the existence 

of God, the form of oath could not be specially binding on his 
conscience. The Clerk at the table and the Speaker himself 
were perplexed by the claim. Parliament had generously made 
provision for accommodating the consciences of Quakers and 
Jews; but “Turks and heretics” had not hitherto claimed 
exemption from the ordinary form. Mr. Bradlatigh was certainly 
not a Jew, and he repudiated Quakerism as emphatically as he 
did any other form of Christianity. If he had been content to 
follow the example of many, and repeat the words of the oath 
without attaching any meaning to them, or with any amount of 
j mental reservation he might have thought fit to employ, he could 

I have taken his seat quietly; but he stood out for the right of 

I making an affirmation, and the House could not see its way clear 

1 to any other course than the appointment of a committee 

of nineteen members to enquire whether he was or was not 
entitled to affirm only. When the report was presented, it a]> 
peared that, by a majority of one only, the committee denied 
Mb. Bradlaugh’s right to affirm. 

On the 20th of May the Royal Speech was read by the Lord 
r Cl aucellor. The position of affairs in Afghanistan and South 
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Africa was of course referred to ; but the most important an- 
nouncement was that the Peace Preservation Act for Ireland, 
the operation of which expired on the ist of June, would not be 
renewed. In the debates on the Address, in both Houses, this de- 
termination was vigorously commented on ; . and beyond the walls 
of Parliament the opinion was freely expressed that, in ])rese ice of 
the elements of disorder so abundant in Irelann, t! 'e Ministry 
exhibited an undue amount of confidence in divesting themselves 
of the power given by the Act. In the Commons, Mr. O’Connoi 
Power, member for Mayo, moved, and Mr. R. Power, member for 
the city of Waterford, seconded, an amendment, but it was 
rejected by a m ijority of 253, and the Address was carried. 

Mr. Gladstone met Parliament with a strong array ot Minis- 
terial colleagues— some veterans of proved porver, others 
recruits of more than ordinary promise. Lord Selborne and 
Earl Granville had resumed the offices they had previously held ; 
Lord Hartington was Secretary of State for India, the Earl of 
Kimberley for the Colonies, the Duke of Argyll Lord Privy Seal, 
and Earl Spencer President of the Council; Lord Northbrook 
was at the Admiralty, and Mr. Childers at the War Office ; Sir 
William Harcoun was at the head of the Home Department; 
Mr, Forster, whose administrative capacity was so well established, 
undertook what proved to be the most arduous position in the 
Ministry, that of Secretary for Ireland ; and Mr. Bright, in the 
comparatively easy office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
gave the prestige of his great reputation to the Cabinet. The most 
conspicuous of the new men were Mr. Fawxett, whose physical 
infirmity was an insurmountable objection to his becoming a 
Cabinet Munster, but who undertook the office of Postmastei 
General; Air, Mundella, Vice-President of the Council; Mr. 
Chamberlain, the colleague of Mr. Bright in the representation of 
Birrauigham, who entered the C.abinet as President 01 the Board 
of Trade, and Sir Charles Dilke, who, as Um.er-Sr cretary, repre- 
sented the Foreign Office in the Commons. The two appoint- 
ments last memipned were a recognition of the abilities of the 
leading members of the advanced Liberals. Of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues in his jirevious administration, tivo eminent members 
had no place in the new arrangemerits. Lord Cardwell apparently 
had no desire to resume office, content to be an unattached 
member of the Liberal party ; and Mr. Lowe, with the title of 
Viscount Sherbrooke, tran.sferred his great abilities and uncertain 
support of the Premier to the Upper House. 

'I’be House had scarcely settled down to work, when Mr. 
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Bradlaugli again appeared upon the scene. The committee 
having decided against him on tlie aflinnation claim, he presented 
himself at the talrle on the 21st of May, and ofl’ered to take the 
oath. Here was a change of front involving an etrilj.trrassing 
dilemma. About a fortnight before, he had objected to take the 
oath because he did not believe in the assumption it involved, 
and to which he would appear to assent; now he demanded to 
take it, admittedly as a fictitious ceremony — an aft'nmation ii\ 
disguise. A large number of members of the House were unable 
to appreciate the subtle train of reasoning which had ap[)arently 
beeii satisfactory to Mr. Bradlaugh. To some, taking the oalli 
with an avowed expression of disbelief in its obligation seemed a 
profanation ; to otliers, an audacity. Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
nnember for Portsmouth, brought the matter to an issue by moving 
a resolution to the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be peiv 
mitted to take the oath, as be had publicly declared it was not 
binding on his conscience. A two-nights’ debate ensued, in the 
course of which much irrelevant matter was introduced, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Bradlaugh benefited by the criticisms on his 
character and contributions to his biography, hir. Gladstone, 
an.xious that any action of the House should be deliberately 
taken, moved, as an amendment to the resolution, that a select 
commiltee should be appointed to consider and report upon the 
question whether an avowed atheist could legally take the oath. 
This amendment was strongly objected to, the Opposition insisting 
that the House was competent to decide upon the matter at once. 
A division was taken, and Sir H. Wolff’s resolution being negatived 
by 289 to 214, the committee was appointed. On the iGtli of 
June, Mr. Walpole reported that the committee had arrived at 
the conclusion that the oath ought not to be administered to an 
avowed atheist. A few days afterwards, Mr, Henry Labouchere, 
Mr. Brtidlaugh’s colleague in the representation of Northampton, 
moved that be should be allowed to make a declaration 
or affirmation ; but, after an e.xciting debate, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of 45. On the following night Mr. 
Bradlaugh presented himself at the bar of llie House, and 
having been permitted to make a speech in support of his 
claim to take his seat, was ordered to withdraw. De refused to 
do so, on the ground th.at he was a duly elected member of the 
House, and re.sisted the Sergeant-at-Arnis, wherefore he was, on 
tlie motion of Sir .Stafford Northcote (Mr. Gladstone, the leader 
of the House, having declined to interfere), taken into custody 
.and committed to an apartment in the clock-tower, where he 
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remained a prisoner in comfortable quarters until the following 
evening, when Sir Stafford Northcote, thinking that the digirity of 
the House had been sufficiently vindicated, moved that he be 
released from custody — a motion to w'hich nobody objected. On 
the ist of July Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution permitting 
Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm, “subject to any liability by statute.” 
The words quoted made the resolution different from that pro- 
posed by Mr. Labouchere and- rejected by the House ; and many 
members who hesitated to accept the responsibility of coming to 
a decision, the legality of -ndiich might afterwards be questioned, 
saw, in the words introduced by the Prime Minister, a saving 
clause by which any responsibility would be made to rest on Mr.' 
Bradlaugh himself, and not on the House. The resolution was 
carried by 303 against 249. 

The course adopted by Mr. Gladstone was much criticised at 
the time; and some of his habitual supporters and admirers 
fancied tliey had discovered a concession to the opinions of the 
advanced Radicals in the Cabinet. It may be well, therefore, 
for the purpose of showing that the Prime Minister acted in 
accordance with his own views of political duty, to quote his 
words :t— 

■'It is not wdl that any person duly elected, and tendering himself in the 
terms of tlie Act of Parliament at the table to s\ve.ar or afHrm, should be pre- 
cluded from taldng his place in the House — subject to the liabilities incumbent 
on him by statute— through any question put to him on behalf of the I-Iouse. 
That, sir, is the simple issue which I present to the mind of the House, and 
I detach it altogether from the .specialties of Mr, BradlaugU’s opinions. 
There might have been other opinions which might have been elicited by 
questions from persons in other circumstances. 1 care not what the 
opinions were ; we stand upon this point— that where the law has laid down 
a rule,, where the constituency have exercised their privilege, where the pro- 
ceedings are unimpeachable in form and substance, and where tlie man whom 
they have chosen neither says nor does anything in this House, of bis own 
accord, spontaneously deviating either to the right or left from the line pointed 
out by the Act of Parliament— we say that it is not well for the general 
interests of the country, it is not well for the interests or cliaracter of this 
House, that such a person, whatever his opinions, on presenting himself should 
be stop|ied on bis road to his seat by the act of any person proceeding to 
questimi iiim on the part of the House. It is well that lie should be left to 
be tried by the tribunals of his country, which have full means for conducting 
his trial, and wliich will acquit or condemn him according to law.” 

One of tlie earliest duties incumbent on Mr. Gladstone was the 
preparation of a new Budget. Sir Stafford Northcote, previous 
to the dissolution of Parliament, had made a comfortable finan- 
cial arrangement, to which Mr. Gladstone had assented ; but 
neither of them then knew what soon became very unpleasantly 
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apparent, that Sir John Strachan, the Military Accountant-General 
in India, had, “ by mistake,” under-estimated the cost of the war 
in Afghanistan to the extent of about ^^^5,000,000 ! As some 
Ijortion of tlie expense must devolve on the Imperial Government, 
and a supplemental estimate had not only absorbed the small 
surplus on vvliich Sir Stafford had relied, but created a consider^ 
able deficiency, Mr. Gladstone was compelled to confine his 
financial arrangements within narrow limits. It was not a time 
for a sensational Budget. In expectation of the renewal of the 
expiring Gomraercial Treaty with France, he proposed some 
modifications of the wine duties, but subsequently withdrew the 
resolution, in consequence of the difficulties attending the negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the treaty. The malt-ta.x— -that /iS/fd noir 
of so many Chancellors of the Exchequer — was at length to be 
abolished ; but a tax on beer was substituted, a duty of 6.t. yi. 
being made payable on every barrel (with allowance for waste) ; 
and private brewers would be required to take out a licence. 
Another penny tvould be added to the income-tax, and that was 
all. Lord George Hamilton and Sir Stafford Northcote objected 
to the abolition oi the malt-tax at the expense of the payers of 
income-tax ; but no formal opiiosiiion was made to the passing of 
the resolutions. 

On Sunday, the ist of August, Mr. Gladstone was prostrated by 
a severe attack of congestion of the lungs; and for several days 
was in great danger. An intense sympathy was aroused, and all 
political differences were forgotten in the anxiety respecting the 
condition of the Prime Minister. The excellent constitution of 
the patient and the skill of his medical attendants obtained the 
mastery in the struggle between life and death ; and when 
sufficiently recovered to be removed from Downing Street, a 
cruise round Great Britain, on board one of Mr. Donald Currie's 
magnificent steamers, restored. Mr. Gladstone to health and com- 
parative strength. It is not too much to say that all England 
rejoiced when, on the 28th of August, exactly four weeks after the 
first attack, Mr. Gladstone resumed his place in the House of 
Commons. 

During the enforced absence of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Hartington occupied the position of leader of the House; and 
seldom has a most arduous duty been more ably discharged. 
Firmness, discretion, and good temper were qualities pre- 
eminently necessary under the circumstances, and all these 
qualities Lord Hartington exhibited. Previous to Mr. Gladstone’s 
illness, the Compiensation for Disturbance Bill, introduced by 
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Mr. Forster, had been carried through the House, with no little 
diiiiciilty, some of the Irish members doing their best to obslruct 
it at every stage. The Bill reached the House of Lords on tlie 
27th of July, and was rejected by their lordships on the 3rd of 
August by 2S2 against 5r. Once more the Lords had deic.nted 
the Ministerial policy ; but, this time, Mr. Gladstone reserved his 
strength for another opportunity. 

The Irish members were not the only obstructors. A small 
“ Fourth Party,” as it was iramed, consisting Oi three members, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Wolff, and hir. Gorst, professedly 
Conservatives, but dissatisfied with the mild-mannered Sir Staff )rd 
Northcote, and fighting “ for their own hand,” in Hal-o’-the-AVynd 
fashion, were indomitable and irrepressible. If their plrilosophy 
was not SocratiCj their power of putting questions on all possible 
occasions was quite in accordance with the Socratic method j 
and their speech-making proclivities were equally active. Lord 
Hartington, while acting as leader, summed up in an amusing 
manner the performances of the Fourth Party and the Irish 
members. Up to that time (August 20) — exactly three months 
from the beginning of business — hlr. Gorst had asked 85 questions 
and made 105 speeches j Sir H. Wollf, 34 questions and 68 
speeches j Lord R. Churchill, 21 questions, 74 speeches; Mr. 
Biggar, 14 questions, 58 speeches ; Mr. Finigan, 10 questions, 
47 speeches ; Mr. A. O'Connor, 2 questions, 55 speeches. Six 
members, said Lord Hartington, had made 407 speeches, and, 
allowing ten minutes for each speech, occupied a fortnight of the 
working time of the House. 

The prorogation took place on the 7th of September. Little, 
indeed, had been done in legislation ; and absolutely nothing in 
respect to Irish difficulties, which were assuming alarming dimen- 
sions. Early in the year Mr. Parnell had visited America widi 
the view of organizing an Irish party there, who would assist to 
provide funds for carrying on the political objects of his party, 
and for the relief of the distress suffered by the Irish peasantry. 
There was distress indeed, but it was mitigated as the summer 
came on. The Land League then advised tlie tenants to refuse 
to pay rent, and then followed evictions and outrages. That 
peculiar form of oiipositiou known as Boycotting, from the name 
of Captain Boycott, the rao.st conspicuous victim, was pursued 
with indomitable tenacity of purpose. It consisted in isolating 
the objectionable person from all kinds of social intercourse. No 
shopkeeper would supply him with food or other necessaries ; his 
labourcis left the crojrs to rot in the ground ; no one would sjieak 
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to him, or to any memher of Lis family. If hs himself drove a 
few cattle to the public market, there was no purchaser to be 
found. His life was in such peril that he wandered about his 
farm or pastures guarded by policemen with loaded rilles, and his 
house was converted into a small garrison. Captain Boycott 
appealed to the authorities for help, and, a party of Ulster 
Protestants having volunteered to cut and house his crops, a 
strong military force escorted them to the estate near Lough 
Mask, and remained on guard till the harvest was got in. Then 
the relief party returned, guarded as before, greeted in every 
village they passed through with muttered execrations and malig- 
nant jeers. Outrages increased; evictions were resisted or the 
evicted tenant was replaced in his holding by silent, but deter- 
mined parties of angry men, whom the landlord dared not attempt 
to resist. Cattle and sheep were cruelly mutilated in a spirit of 
revenge. Process servers, unless guarded by soldiers, were 
assaulted, sometimes nearly killed ; sheriffs officers performed 
their duties accompanied by an imposing array of armed con- 
stabulary. There were open assassinations of unpopular land- 
lords and others. The ordinary operations of law were suspended ; 
a.nd virtually, if not legally, a large portion of western Ireland was 
under martial law, and that very inadequate to the work of main- 
taining order and suppre-ssing crime. The Land League agitators 
travelled through the country, making inflammatory speeches and 
encouraging the ignorant, violent peasantry to continue in their 
work of intimidation and outrage. 

By their refusal to renew the Peace Preservation Act, which 
expired in June, Ministers greatly weakened the arm of the 
executive; and it became evident that some strong measures 
must be taken. Irish noblemen and gentlemen urged the Lord 
laeutenant and the Chief Secretary to adopt some steps by which 
they would be protected, not only in executing processes of law, 
but in the ordinary peaceful and secure enjoyment of life and 
property. The known aversion of some members of the Cabinet 
to coercive measures, the acknowledgment of the Ministry 
generally that Ireland had great grievances, which they were 
bound in reason and justice to endeavour to redress, encouraged 
the agitators, who believed that the terrorism they aroused would 
induce Ministers to make great concessions. Mr. Forster, 
the Chief Secretary, visited Ireland several times during the 
session, and it was believed that he advocated strong measures 
of repression; but, on the other hand, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Cabinet Ministers, in addressing their Birmingham 
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constituents, had maintained that “force is no remedy.” Tlie 
Irish members believed, perhaps the Opposition members hoped, 
that there were dissensions in the Ministry. If so, they must 
have been disappointed when Mr. Gladstone, at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, on the plh of November, speaking, of course, as Prime 
Minister, with full authority, said : — ■ 

“ Anxious as we are for the practical improvement of the land law, 1 
assure your lorchship, and all who hear me, as well as those who may become 
acquainted with the proceedings of this meeting, that we recognise also the 
priority of the duty above any other of enforcing the law for the purposes of 
order. We hold it our first duty to look to the law as it stands, and to 
ascertain what fair ami just administration means. But the obligation incum- 
bent upon us to protect every citizen in the enjoyment of his life and property 
might, under certain circunistaiiees, compel us to ask for an increase of 
power ; and, although we will never contemplate such a contingency, nor 
imagine it to exist, until it is proved by the clearest deinon.stration, yet if that 
Contingency were realised, if the demonsiration were afforded, you may velj 
On it we should not shrink from acting on the obligation it would entail.” 

The demonstration and clear evidence were not far to seek. 
The Judges of Assize supplied them. “Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
in Cork, and Mr. Baron Dowse in Galway,” we are told, “ drew 
an alarming picture of the jirevailing la\viessnes.s in Munster and 
Connaught, while Justices Barry and Lavyson bore testimony to 
the progress of the contagion in Leinster and even in Connaught. 
Not one case of outrage in ten led to a prosecution, andthe trials 
at the assizes proved that, even of this small proportion, very few 
could be expected to end in the punishment of the guilty. Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald complained that both witnesses and jurors had 
been driven by menaces to forget or forego the obligations of 
their paths. Prisoners were acquitted against whom conclusive 
evidence had been taken before the magistrates. The judges 
themselves were threatened if they persisted in doing their duty.” 

Nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Griffiths had made an official 
valuation of land in Ireland; and the Land League orators now 
advised the tenants to refuse payment according to any other 
valuation, and to resist any consequent proceedings. Thirty years 
make a considerable change in most things; but, according to 
the agitators, not in the value of Irish land. At any rate, 
Griffiths’ valuation was a convenient pretext for resisting authority 
Very strong language was used ; and the Government decided on 
indicting Mr. Parnell, some other Members of Parliament, and 
some officials of the Land League, for seditious consimacy. The 
trial at Dublin began on the 28th of December, and resulted in 
the acquittal of the accused. 
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The year ended in gloom. There was litile repose for Ministers, 
Not Ireland only occupied their ihouglus. They felt the necessity 
of reviewing the decision of their predecessors in respect of 
Afghanistan and South Africa. The former must be evacuated 
by British troops, and the Ameer and his rivals left to fight their 
own battles ; the Transvaal must be restored to the Boers, and the 
restoration of annexed territory was an idea not agreeable to 
British traditions, and certainly very disagreeable to pugnaciously 
disposed persons. It may be added that intelligence early in the 
year of defeats of the English troops, by the Boers, and the death 
of Sir George Colley, the British general, did not make the project 
of restoration one whit more acceptable. 

Parliament was summoned to meet on the 6lh of January. 
The Royal Speech referred to the alarming social condition of 
Ireland. Agrarian crimes had multiplied far beyond the experi- 
ence of recent years ; the administration of justice had been 
frustrated by the impossibility of procuring evidence; and an 
extended system of terror had been established in some parts cf 
the country which paralyzed almost alike the exercise of private 
right and the performance of civil duties. Propositions, it was 
announced, would, be submitted for additional powers necessary 
for the vindication of order and public law, and to secure pro- 
tection for life and property and personal liberty of action. 
Parliament was recommended to undertake the further develop- 
ment of the principles of the I.and Act of 1S70 in a manner con- 
formable to the special wants of Ireland, both as regards the 
relation of landlord and tenant, and with a view to effective efforts 
for giving to a large portion of the people by purchase a perma- 
nent proprietary interest in the soil. A measure was also pro- 
mised for the establishment of county government in Ireland, 
founded upon representative principles, and framed with the 
double aim of conferring popular control over expenditure, and of 
supplying a yet more serious want by extending the formation of 
habits of local self-government. 

Then commenced a session the records of which will form one 
of the str.angest chapters in the history of the Parliarnent of the 
United Kingdom. The Irish members decided on a policy of 
obstruction, the like of which had nevei before been encountered. 
The previous Parliament had tasted the pleasures of an all-night 
sitting, and had errjoyed some little experience of the ability of 
the Irish members to impede business. But the session of 1S81 
was unique. The motion for the Address in reply to the speech 
produced a vigorous debate in the House of Lords, in which the 
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Eail of Beaconsfield defended the Afghan policy of the late 
Ministry, and referring to Ireland, said; “I am not using 
exaggerated language when I say that Her Majesty’s executive in 
Ireland have absolutely abandoned their functions.” 

The debate on the Address in the Commons occupied eleven 
nights. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin M'Carthy, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr, O’Kelly, and others proposed amendment after 
amendment, nothing daunted by the fact that they were all 
rejected by large majorities. Time was wasted, and that was all 
the obstructionists desired. Ultimately the Address was carried 
by 435 to 57. On the 24th of January Mr. Forster moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Protection of Person and Property 
in Ireland. The Bill would confer on the Lord Lieutenant the 
power by his warrant to make arrests of persons reasonably sus- 
pected of having been, either before or after the passing of the 
Act, guilty, as principal or accessory, of treason-felony, or treason- 
able practices, or of having incited acts of violence or intimidation 
The Act was to be in force until the end of September, 1882. 
On the following night Mr. Gladstone moved that the Bill, and 
the Bill which was to follow, should have precedence over all 
other Bills. It cost the House twenty-two hours of continuous 
sitting to carry this motion, although only thirty-three members 
voted against it. But when some thirty members, gifted with 
fluency of speech and good lungs, persist in moving amendments 
and adjoumments, and make speeches on every motion, they can 
easily amuse themselves for twenty-two hours by working in relays. 

It was not until the 2sth of February that the Bill passed the 
Commons, by a majority of 245, the numbers being 281 to 36. It 
was carried in the Lords and received the Ro3'al Assent on the 
and of March, the day after Sir William Harcourt had moved in 
the Lower House for leave to bring in the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Bill According to his wont, the Home Secr etary was 
very outspoken. “Pikes, revolvers, and dynamite,” he said, 
“are not the instruments of legitimate reform; but in such a 
state of society as has been created in Ireland, they are the secret 
arnrouries of treason and revolution, of the midnight brigand and 
the skulking assassin. It is against such persons that the Bill is 
directed.” 

The debate— -if by any stretch of ordinary language the obstruc- 
tive talk can be considered a debate— on the motion for leave 
to bring in Mr. Forster’s Bill, extended over five nights, and 
nvolved a continuous sitting of the House for forty-two hours. 
At length, the Speaker, exercising an authority whicli, how’ever 
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riesiraljlc, was perhaps a little open to question, refused to heat 
any more speeches and put the question of the first reading. On 
the following night a very remarkable scene rvas enacted. 
IVlinisters and the regular Opposition were alike agreed that some- 
thing must be done to prevent hindrance to public biisineis 
by the Irish members taking advantage of the existing rules of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone intr-oduced a resolution giving power 
to the Speaker to frame new rules; and Mr. Dillon, persistently' 
out of order with his interruptions, and refusing to defer to the 
Speaker, was at length suspended from taking any further part in 
the sitting, and ordered to leave the House. Other Irish 
members sprang to their feet, defied the Speaker, and "were 
ordered out. Altogether, thirty-five, the whole body of the 
obstructors, marched out, one after the other, escorted by the 
Sergeant-at-Arrns. Relieved of this troublesome contingent, the 
House then agreed to a resolution that when a Bill was declared 
urgent by a majority of three to one in a House of 300 members, 
on the proposal of a Minister of the Crown, the power of the 
House for the regulation of all business should be in the hands of 
the Speaker. The resolution w'orked well, with the assistance of a 
code of rules devised by the Speaker and sanctioned by the House. 

jMr. Gladstone introduced his Budget fit might be, he said, his 
last Budget) on the 4tli of April, before the Easter holidays. It 
was simple in its arrangements, and did not excite much interest, 
The penny added to the income-tax in iSSo was taken off, and 
some alterations were made in the surtax ou foreign spirits and 
wines, and in the legacy and probate duties. A surplus of about 
^^300,000 would be in hand. He avoided complex arrange- 
ments, which might produce long debate, for his great object was 
to introduce the promised Land Bill for Ireland, on the succc.ss 
of which he bad staked his Ministerial fortunes. 

On Thursday, the 7th of April, Mr. Gladstone rose to move 
for leave to bring in the Irish Land Bill. A rumour of dissen- 
sions in the Cabinet, and the consequent retirement of the Duke 
of Argyll from the office of Lord Privy Seal, had reached the 
members, and before the sitting had ended was confirmed. In his 
introductory remarks, Mr. Gladstone admitted that the Bill of 
1870 had failed to realize the results proposed- tiaving referred 
to the two commissions which had been appointed, one l)y the 
late and one by the present Government, he proceeded to sketch 
the leading provisions of the Bill. Pie tvent on to say : — 

“I feel th.at I have led the House through a wilderness of detail, and I 
will now try to sum up in a very few words the effect of wlwt I have said, 
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AVIiat we propose to do is this. To set up, on one hand, a system of limited 
and regulated freedom of contract between the landlord and the teiuit, 
wherein, in consideration of the circumstances of Ireland, the tenant shall, 
notwithstanding, he fortified by certain provisions of the law as to his right 
of sale, and as to gtiarantees against arbitrary increase of rent. That we offer 
on the one side. On the other side, we offer freely the entrance into a Court 
passing under a public authority, so that no matter relating either to tenure, 
assignment, or to rent, can escape the supervision of the Court. The Court 
must act upon general principles of justice. Improved general law may keep 
the tenant out of the Court ; but if it does, it is only because it is his interest 
to remain out. I must say that 1 think in any country of which the agricul- 
tural relations were established on a tolerably happy footing, it would indeed 
he an extremely sorry offer either to landlords or tenants to tell them they 
might have the privilege of going into a court of justice, with all the incidents 
attaching to such a proceeding, for the purpose of making their bargain. 
Still, in this peculiar case that is what we deliberately and advisedly make an 
essential part, and indeed the very core of the measure. On the morning ifter 
this Bill passes every landlord and tenant will be subject to certain new pro- 
visions of the law of great importance. In the first place increase of rent will 
be restrained by certain rules. In the second place, compensation for disturb- 
ance will he regulated according to different rates ; and in the third place — 
more important probably than any — the right to sell the tenant's interest will 
be universally established. What I am now saying is outside the 
Court. But there also remains free power to go into the Court, to authorise 
application to tlie Court for a judicial rent, vi'liich maybe followed by a judicial 
tenant right ; that judicial rent to entail a statutory term of fifteen years, and 
the renewal of it Mh's qiiolies to be provided so long as the present tenancy 
exists, and the present tenancy not to he determined by the mere change of 
tenant. Eviction will hereafter, as 1 trust, be only for default, and resump- 
tion by the landlord, apart from the default of the tenant, will disairpear in 
Ireland, except it be for causes both reasonable and grave, the which causes 
may be brought into question before the Court. Well, we are sometimes told 
that it is a hopeie.ss business to legislate for Ireland. I am not of that 
opinion. Let me consider what Ims happened in Ireland in our lime. For 
half a century Parliament has been intermittently — but still, on the whole, not 
without resolution and not without good intention, engaged in Ininging into 
Ireland better, larger, and more liberal systems of policy and legislation. 
And what has happened in Ireland within that time? No country has reaped 
greater benefits, Ireland had, from the great transition between Protection 
and Free Trade, reaped benefits absolutely unmixed. The price of every- 
tliing Ireland produced was raised. Iii England ■ the tenant farmer had to 
face a decrease in the price of his principal commodity, on which lie liad 
always mainly and unduly relied for the payment of his rent, namely, his 
wheat. But to Ireland, a country which imports more wheat than she grows, 
the benefit from that has been unmixed, and from other causes it has been 
abundant. Look at the improved condition of the people. What old man is 
there in Ireland now who can compare the condition of the people in almost 
every part of Ireland wdth what it was half a century ago, and not thank God 
for the tran.sformation which has passed over that country. .... There 
may be other facts disheartening enough, but there are circumstances which 
should teach us neither to despair nor to despond. But there is a higher 
encouragement and nobler encouragement yet than these; and that is one that 
is to be enjoyed by all men who have faith in certain principles of action. It 
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late colleagues in the Ministry to jelly-fishes, 'brilliant and 
interesting, but with no backbone. Several important amend- 
ments were made, nearly all of which were rejected when the 
ilill returned to the Commons. The Bill was then sent back to 
the Lords, who restored some of their amendments which had 
been struck out. The Bill went “ downstairs ” once more. The 
Commons would not yield, and a crisis was imminent. There 
was talk about an autumnal session, and the introduction of a 
new Bill, if the Lords would not accept this. Evidently the 
Conservative Peers desired to avoid a collision, and a meeting 
was held, the result of which was that when the Lords met on 
Tuesday, the r6th of August, the Marquis of Salisbury announced 
that his party would offer no further opposition, and expressed a 
hope “that the Bill might be of great benefit to the Irish tenant, 
and not of much harm to the landlord.” 

The contest was over, and the great Bill, not materially altered, 
though modified in a few details, passed the House, and received 
the Royal assent on the a and of August. The leading principles 
of this important measure may be briefly summarized. The 
complex details must be studied in the Act itself, which consists 
of forty-four pages. Subject to certain regulations, a tenant may 
sell his tenancy for the best price that can be got for it, the 
landlord having the right to pre-emption, or of objection, on 
specific grounds. A tenant disturbed in his holding by the act 
of a landlord after the passing of the Act, shall be entitled to 
compensation, according to a revised scale. The law as to com- 
pensation for improvements is amended. If the landlord demands 
an increase of rent, the tenant may apply to the Civil Bill Court of 
the county, and that Court will have the power, after hearing 
both parties, to fi.x the fair rent. The Court has also power to 
act equitably between the landlord and tenant, where either has 
made unreasonable demands. The ordinary tenancy may be 
converted into a fixed tenancy, the rent subject to re-valuatiou 
after a period of not less than fifteen years. The Land Com- 
mission (appointed by the Act) is empowered to advance money 
on security, to tenants, for the purpose of enabling them to 
purchase their holdings ; to purchase estates and re-sell them in 
parcels to tenants ; and to advance money for the reclamation of 
land, or to enable poor families to emigrate. A new Land Com- 
mission, to act as a superior Court and Court of Appeal for the 
Civil Bill, or County Court, is appointed, with a judicial com- 
missioner, a barrister with the rank and pay of a Judge of the 
.Supreme Court, and two other commissioners, each of whom is 
to receive a salary oi ;^3,ooo a year. 
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An official statement, in language unencumbered by legal 
technicaliiies, of the provisions of the Act, issued by the newly- 
appointed Commissioners, for the information of tlic parties 
interested, thus summarises the clauses which refer to security of 
tenure and define the position of the tenant : — 

“ Whenever a fair rent is fixed either by the Court or Commi.'i.sion, or liy 
agreement, or by arbitration, the rent cannot be raised or altered for fifteen 
years, nor can the tenant be disturbed during that period. In tlie last ye.ir 
of the fifteen years the tenant can again; get the rent settled and a new term 
of fifteen years granted, and so on. It is not, therefore, merely a term of 
fifteen years which the tenant gets, but practically a term renewable every 
fifteen years. It amounts to this, that the tenant paying a fair rent and 
treating tlie land in a proper tenantable way, and not subdividing or sub- 
letting his farm, will be safe from eviction or arViitravy increase of rent, and 
his rent cannot be increased by reason of his own improveuientc.” 

The much desired “ three Fs ” were nearly conceded by this 
Act. The tenant gains something undistinguishable from fixity 
of tenure, and something almost approaching to free sale, and the 
Act confers, in the most positive terms, a means of getting a fair 
rent fixed. 

The Irish measures almost monopolized the business of the 
session. Two hundred and twenty-five public Bills were intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, but not many survived the 
embryo stage. Government Bills on the subjects of Bankruptcy, 
Educational Endowments in Scotland, Merchant Shipping, Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices at Parliamentary Elections, Rivers Conserv- 
ancy, and Floods Prevention, were one and all withdrawn; and, 
of course, private members were in worse case than the 
Government. 

One of the most important of the few measures passed — the 
Army Discipline and Regulation Act — made great changes in the 
organization of the army. The Bradlaugh difficulty cropped up 
again. The Law Courts having decided that the member for 
Northampton could not sit without taking the oath, the seat was 
declared vacant, and a new writ issued, Mr. Bradlaugh was re- 
elected, and presented himself in the House, demanding to be 
sworn, '"'us the House would not allow, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
received r intimation that he would not be permitted to enter 
the Hons On the 3rd of August he attempted to force his way, 
but tvas c posed in the lobby by the assistants of the Sergeant-ai- 
Anns, ai( ;d by the police. A fight ensued, Mr. Bradlaugli was 
consideratily hurt, and one of the ushers was nearly strangled. 
Tliat, however, was only one strange episode 01 this sirai;.gc 
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Debates on the conduct of Afghan and South African affairs 
were of course inevitable. Mr. Gladstone bravely defended the 
retrocession of the Transvaal, talcing high ground. The occasion 
was the debate on a resolution introduced on the 25th of July 
by Sir Micliael Hicks Beach, censuring the Government. With 
the concluding passage of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, so loftily 
maintaining the supremacy of principle over mere political 
expediency and false prestige, the subject may be left, and the 
administration of tlie great statesman sketched in a connection 
nearer home. 

“ Our Case is summed up in this. We have endeavoured to cast .aside .ill 
considerations of false shame, and we have felt that we were strong enough 
to put aside those considerations of false shame without fear of entailing upon 
our country any sacrifice at .lU. We have endeavoured to do right, and to 
eschew wrong, and we have done that in a matter involving alike the lives of 
thousands and the honour and character of our country. And, Sir, whatever 
ni.iy be the sense of gentlemen opiiositc, we belicve .th.it we are supported, 
not only by the general convictions of rarliament, but by those of the country. 
We feel that we are entitled to make that declaration, for from every great 
centre of opinion in Eurojre, from the remotest corners of Anglo-Sa.von 
America, have come back to us the echoes of the resolution which we have 
taken, tlio favouring and approving echoes, recognising in the policy of tire 
Government an amlntion liigher than that whicli looks for military triumpli or 
for territorial aggrandisement, but which seeks to signalise itself by walking 
in the plain and simple ways of right and justice, and which desires never to 
build up empire except in the happiness of the governed.” 

It may be added that the vote of cetisure was rejected by a 
majority of m in a house of 519 members, and that the ratifica- 
tion of the convention restoring the Transvaal to the Boers was 
regarded by the country with approval. The death of Lord 
Beaconsfield had occurred earlier in the year, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
tribute to the memory of his old opponent was a noble and an 
ungrudging eulogy. 
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SUrrRESSION of the land league. — IMPRISONMENT OF 
MR. PARNELL. 

The Land Act had excited extraordinary interest in Ireland; 
the relief it promised in one direction and the benefit it was 
calculated to confer in another were too obviou.s to be disguised, 
and it was felt that if fairly administered it would go far to 
remove the worst features of the agrarian trouble. The Roman 
Catholic Bishops had earnestly urged the people to accept and 
give the measure a trial, and this the latter were disposed to do, 
wlien Mr. Parnell interfered. He told them to hold back from 
the Act, “ not to use it," until they had tested it. It was 
Irelieved, and on reasonable ground, that the Act rvoiild not he 
fairly tested, that the test cases would be those cf fair and 
moderate rents, that the Land Court would reject these cases, and 
that in this way Mr. Parnell would be provided with a cry tint 
the Act and the Court had been tried and found alike worthless. 
Mr. Parnell was at the head of the Land League, and it had been 
stated by Mr. Dillon that if the Act were tolerated “ it would in 
a few months take all the power out of the League : ” there was, 
therefore, good reason to assume that Mr. Parnell was determined 
to defeat the object of the Act in order to save the League, and 
thus prevent his own power from collapsing. 

That Mr. Gladstone thought so is evident from his language at 
Leeds. Mr. Parnell, he said, desired to “ arrest the operation of 
the Act — to stand as Aaron stood, between the living and the 
dead, but to stand there not as Aaron stood, to arrest, but to 
spread the plague.” In a week after the Leeds meeting, Mr. 
Parnell was lodged in Kilmainham gaol ; and a circular having 
been issued by the Land League directing the tenants to pay no 
rent until Mr. Parnell was released, that organisation, which Mr. 
J ustice Fitzgerald had declared illegal, was vigorously suppressed 
and the more prominent and active members were imprisoned. 

Mr. Gladstone’s responsibility as Prime Minister for these steps 
has been made the basis of a charge of inconsistency. Though 
clearly enough, in suppressing the Land League and in imprison- 
ing Mr. Parnell at that time, he was acting as constitutionally as 
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he lias acted since in opposing the imprisonment of Irish mem- 
bers and the suppression of the National League. And for these 
reasons. In i8Si Mr. Parnell’s following in the House of Com- 
mons was less than a third of what it became later. It was only, 
said Mr. Gladstone at Leeds, “a handful of men;” the smaller 
section of the Home Rule party of that year, with no right or title 
to speak for the Irish people as a whole. Nevertheless this 
“handful of men” stood between the people and the Land Act, 
and in direct antagonism to the bulk of the representatives of 
Ireland. This was the position in i88i, when Mr. Parnell and 
some of his followers were imprisoned; or rather it should be 
said detained— and the distinction should be noted — for they 
were subjected to none of the indignities of prison life. 

Five years later, and the Irish representation had ert'rely 
changed. The nominal Home Rulers had disappeared, and the 
“ handful ” of Parnellites increased to 85, representing five sixths 
or the vast majority of the people of Ireland. Their constitutional 
right to be heard as the collective organ of the Irish people was 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone, and he sided with them in resisting 
coercive legislation, and in condemning excessive severity and 
illegality in the administration of that legislation. But obviously 
this was not because they were Parnellites, or that he sympathised 
with their trespasses on legality, or approved of their plans or 
methods. And this should be clearly understood. But it was 
because the Parnellite party were the duly elected members for 
Ireland, entitled to protest in the name and with the authority of 
the Irish people. 

As in 1881, Mr. Gladstone, since 18S5, has been with the 
majority of the Irish representatives, consistently upholding the 
rights of the people of Ireland and as consistently expostulating 
against cruelty and illegality. The change is not in his position, 
but in that of the Parnellite party. From a revolutionary le.ague 
in 1881, they had become the constitutional party of Ireland, 
and, as a constitutional statesman, Mr. Gladstone supported their 
reasonable demands. On the other hand, the Government of Lord 
Salisbury in their coercive legislation acted as directly antagon- 
istic to the bulk of the Irish people— and consequently uncon- 
slitutionally— as the Parnellite members acted in 1881. And in 
opposing that administration, in seeking to displace them, Mr. 
Gladstone acted as consistently as he acted in 1881, when he 
deiermtned to remove the man who had stood not to arrest but 

to spread the plague.” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN EGYPT.— MURDERS IN PIIfF.NIX PARK. 

'I’liouGH reform was in the air early in 18S3, and Mr. Gladstone 
was anxious to broaden the base of representation, it vyrs soon 
manifest that no extension of the franchise could then be under- 
taken in Parliament. Useful agitation, however, in promotion of 
this object was going on in the country, and at Hawarden the 
Prime Minister announced that, with a view to reform legislation 
later, procedure in the House of Commons would in the opening 
Session be dealt with. So that what it was possible to do to 
help forward the movement, and clear the W'ay for the promised 
Franchise Bill, was being done. 

The difficulties of administration in Ireland were increasing, and 
in Egypt affairs were becoming complicated and erabarrassing. I'he 
engagements of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, which were the 
source of our perplexities in Egypt, had made active interference 
in that country’s affairs necessary, and in a joint note tiie 
English and French Governments declared their intention to 
■support the Khedive Tewfik, against internal or external attack. 
'I'his subsequently led to the bombardment of Alexandria by 
the British fleet. For this step Mr. Gladstone has been blamed, 
though it was practically unavoidable, the alternative being to 
repudiate honourable engagements and leave Egypt, with its 
Christian and Moslem population, to the rebels. England had 
removed one Khedive, and set up another, “ and by setting him 
lip,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ we became morally bound to support 
him 3 and not only so, but we entered into an actual covenant 
with the French to support him — to support the native govern- 
ment of Egypt. The consequence wms, having in our hands the 
effectual control of the Government, and having on the throne a, 
Sovereign whom we had put there, and who had not violated any 
of his duties, we were bound to sustain him.” Bearing this in 
mind, and also that tliese engagements were entered into, not by 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration, but by that of Lord Beaconsfield, 
it is difficult to see how Mr. Gladstone can be reasonably re- 
proached, or what escape there was from the course Ministers 
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felt it necessary to take when Arabi the Egyptian was in revolt, 
and in possession of Alexandria. 

riTearer home the Government had their hands full. The are i 
of discontent in Ireland had increased alarmingly, and it was 
evident, judging from the outrages which were taking place, that 
in imprisoning the Irish members the Government had made a 
mistake. They had removed the wrong men. They had re- 
moved those Avhose influence had restrained the more violent of 
Irishmen, and in doing so the Government turned the agitation 
from the constitutional path into that of disorder and lawlessness. 
The rackrenling that went on exasperated the people, and they 
were drawing within “measurable distance of civil war” wlien 
Mr. Parnell was released. 

This step has been made the subject of a good deal of con- 
troversy. The Conservatives denounced it at the time and since, 
as the outcome of a discreditable bargain. The “ Kilmainham 
Compact,” it was called. It has since been disclosed that shortly 
before this the Conservatives were manoeuvring to secure Mr. 
Parnell’s release, and a vote against the Government for im- 
prisoning him. And abundant evidence of this exists_ in the 
motion of Sir John Hay, and the questions put to Ministers in 
the House of Commons in regard to the detention of the Irish 
members. The truth is that the opposition were so bent upon 
discrediting the Government that it mattered very little to them 
whether they attempted it by denouncing i\Ir. Parnell’s release, 
or by condemning his detention. 

About this time the Cabinet had reconsidered tlieir Irisli 
policy, and with their sanction ]\Ir. Chamberlain invited Mr. 
Parnell to assist them in restoring order. And he, being willing 
to do this, was set at liberty. Mr. Forster, though he took no part 
in the negotiations, acquiesced in what his colleagues had done, 
but he objected to a reversal of liis policy, or to any slackening 
of his powers, and resigned. Lord Cowper adopted the same 
course, and in their vacant offices Mr. Gladstone placed Lord 
Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish. The Cabinet had 
decided that their coercive legislation had failed, and that the 
new Ministers entrusted with the Government of Ireland should 
enter Dublin with a message of peace. The IVhig members of 
tlie Caljinet, Lord-s Ilartington, Selborne and Norllibrook, shared 
the responsibilities of their colleagues for the adoption of a con- 
ciliatory instead of the maintenance of a coercive policy. Yet 
when Mr. Gladstone attempted to embody it in jiiactical mea- 
sures they deserted him, and harked back to coercion. 
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On the 6t]i of May, Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Thomas Burke, the Under Secretary of State, were assassinated 
in Phoenix Park. The horror this created in tlie public mind 
was not greater than that in the minds of Ministers. To Mr. 
CUad.stone it was a sore and heavy blow. Of the younger 
Ministers Lord Frederick was his favourite, and besides was 
almost one of his own family by marriage with Lord Lyttelton'.s 
daughter. Mr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan tvas appointed chief 
secretary and, in a few days after, the Prevention of Crime.s Bill 
was introduced. 

This measure Mr. Gladstone’s opponents have said is more 
severe than the Conservative Crimes Bill of 18S7. But in 
1SS2 criminal conspiracies were in active existence, whereas in 
1SS7 there was no, or at any rate very little, exceptional crime. 
The Act of the latter year was aimed at a political party, and at 
combinations formed to resist injustice, and the administration 
of this Act created rather than removed disorder ; while, on the 
other hand, the Act of 1S82 was .administered with discriminating 
.statesmanship ; and, in extinguishing exceptional crime, restored 
order. It is admitted by a Nationalist writer, that in 1S82 “a 
wild and horrible wave of crime passed over the country," and 
obviously a strong measure was then absolutely necessary ; but 
no such violence has since been witnessed in Ireland, nor is it 
possible while the people are hopeful. Then it should be added 
that to the drastic legislation of his Government Mr. Gladstone 
attached a healing measure, passing an Arrears Bill, which was 
urgently required and iii consequence strenuously opposed in the 
House of I.ords. 

The length to which deb.ates had been dragged had greatly 
impeded the legiskative activity of the House of Commons) and 
in the October .Session procedure resolutions were carried, which 
to some extent minimi.sed the opportunities of the obstructionists. 
Jn support of these resolutions Mr. Gladstone took the leading 
part ; and it may he pointed out as remarkable in parliamentary 
history that while thus engaged — the leader of the House, and 
the Prime Minister of England— he was entering upon thefifiietii 
anniversary of his introduction to parliamentary life. He had 
entered Parliament h.alf a century before, “ the rising hope of the 
Tories ’’—nay more — he had been put in by the Puseyites. He 
was then an earnest Oxonian, and after fifty years of public work, 
■was still an earnest and enthusiastic student, but an advanced 
I.iberal, filled with abiding trust in the people, and incomparably 
the greatest force in British politics. 



CIIArTER XXX. 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES. — ^JIR. GLADSTONE MEETS THE CZAR. 

In foiniing his ministry in iSSo, Mr. Gladstone, in addition to 
the duties of First Minister, undertook those also of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This gave great satisfaction to the country, 
his skill in finance being unrivalled and his authority in this 
department of Government unquestioned; but obviously this 
arrangement involved loo great a strain to be long continued, 
and early in May he placed the Exchequer under tlie care of 
Mr. Childers. This Minister — perhaps the most capable financier, 
excepting Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House 
of Commons— was placed at a great disadvantage. Mr. Gladstone 
had accustomed the public mind to brilliant budget speeches, in 
which the driest details of statement were luminously set forth, 
and in wlilcli also there was much to arrest and captivate the 
attention. Sir Stafford Northcote, his old pupil, showed wonder- 
ful lucidity in statement, but he was fitr short of his master in 
fertility of resource and in balancing or grouping the fiicts and 
figures of the budget. Mr. Childers contented himself with clear- 
ness in c.xposition, and, though his financial statements were 
interesting, they were bare and dry compared with those of Mr. 
Gladstone. The latter’s political master was Sir Robert Peel, and 
he would be the first to acknowledge his indebtedness to that 
great man early in public life. Indeed, it would be no disparage- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone to say that, in the greatest of his financial 
achievements, in the most far-reaching of his fiscal measures, the 
grasp of Peel may be traced. 

being relieved of the work of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 
was enabled to give his attention to much-needed legislalion in 
other directions, and more particularly in that of agriculture. An 
Agricultural Holdings Bill had been passed in 1875 by the Con- 
servatives, but its most useful clauses were, in the interest of the 
landowners, made permissive, and in consequence the farmers 
found the Act worthless. Anew Bill, making the operation, of 
the clauses compulsory, was carried by Mr. Gladstone's ministry, 
and the farmers gladly accepted it as affording the protection they 
needed. This and other Liberal measures, which the Conserva- 
tives stubbornly resisted, recognised the tenant farmer’s rights in 
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his improvements, and provided remedies which had been with- 
held by his professing friends. So great, however, is the hold 
of the landed interest on the farmers that they have been unable 
to avail themselves, to the extent they desire, of the benefits of 
Liberal legislation. 

The counties were still exercising a limited franchise, and the 
squire and the parson still ruled in the village and parisli ; but it 
was manifest that a new revolution was impending, such as would 
reverse the old order of things and give to the county cottage- 
occupier his long-deferred rights. As yet, however, there were 
difficulties in the way of parliamentary action. The administra- 
tion of the Crimes Act in Ireland was discussed in detail in the 
House of Commons, absorbing the greater part of the Session ; 
and in the autumn Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to recruit his 
health by taking a sea voyage.’ The Pembroki Castle was placed 
at his disposal by Sir Donald Currie. The trip was extended to 
Copenhagen, where Mr. Gladstone met the Emperor of Russia ; 
and it is not improbable that some interchange of views took 
place in regard to the Russian advance in Central Asia. At any 
rate Merv had been occupied by Russian troops, and so obvious 
would be the advantages of ascertaining at first hand what the 
views of the Czar were that it may be inferred that the opportunity 
was not lost by Mr, Gladstone. Recruited in health, he returned 
to his official duties, and to the consideration of the great 
measure of reform which he had resolved to introduce in the next 
Session. 



CHAPTER XXXr. 


ELECTORAL REFORM. — SECOND MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 

It has been said that no man should be expected to be a pro- 
gressive force in politics after fifty ; and perhaps in most poli- 
ticians their vigour begins at this stage to slacken, but some 
of the best work in English political life has been done after fifty. 
Not to go farther back than to the lives of living statesmen, this 
may be rgadily instanced. Lord Spencer, who is sixty-two, has 
both in administration and in opposition done his best work 
since his fiftieth year. Sir William Harcourt, who is seventy, has 
surpassed his own earlier record, and is now considered the 
greatest debater in the House. Lord Ripon did good service in 
India, and is still in the forefront of Liberalism. But among neither 
the senior nor the younger statesmen is there a progressive force 
in British politics, even approximately near that of the personalty of 
Mr. Gladstone ; and his greatest and most advanced work Ins been 
done after sevent)'. 

He had turned his seventy-fourth year when he introduced the 
last great Reform Bill, the measure in which he proposed to add 
two million voters to the electorate of the United Kingdom. 
Eighteen years before, he had invited the House of Commons to 
pass a Bill which Mr. Bright characterised as one of “ a singular 
and most honest simplicity',” and his defeat then, as has been 
told in these pages, was the result of a Whig and Tory combina- 
tion formed for the purpose. But though the Bill was rejected, 
the reform movement was so far advanced in the country by 
Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy that Mr. Disraeli saw that it was 
irresistible, and determined to turn it to his own account. Ac- 
cordingly he executed a manoeuvre which was virtually a surrender 
to Mr. Gladstone, though nominally it was a triumph for the 
Tories, The Household Suffrage Bill of 1867, as introduced by 
Mr, Disraeli was his own; but so many demands of Mr. Gladstone 
were complied with that if the scheme of redistribution had 
been left out, and in particular the three-cornered arrangemeni , 
the Reform which passed might reasonably have been described 
as Mr. Gladstone's. 

Extensive, however, though the scope of the measure was, it 
fell far short of the country’s needs. The cottage occupiers in 
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the agricultural districts were left precisely where they were, with 
undirninished electoral disability. They were excluded from 
the franchise, while the cottage occupiers in the boroughs were 
enfranchised. The extraordinary anomaly manifested itself, of 
the labouring population in one place being denied electoral 
rights which in another place they possessed ; and one of the 
objects of Mr. Gladstone’s Franchise Bill of 1884 was to remove 
this inequality, by assimilating the borough and county franchises. 

Mr. Gladstone based his proposals on this principle “ Thai 
the enfranchisement of capable citizens, be they few or be they 
many — and if they be many so much the better— gives an addi- 
tion of strength to the State.” And who are, he asked, the 
capable citizens ? An answer had been given to this question by 
the enfranchisement of borough householders. But tlrey formed 
only one part of the capable adult population. The minor 
tradesmen in the connlry, the skilled labourers and artizans 
engaged in mining industry, were surely capable citizens ; and the 
peasant, though “not in the highest, but in a very real sense a 
skilled labourer,” was also entitled to rank as a capable citizen. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain that out of “eight 
and a half millions of adult males, of grown men who directly or 
indirectly contributed to the taxes” there were “just three 
millions” on the register for voting; and if, he added, you deduct 
tor dual and plural qualifications, for deaths and for removal-’, 
“ I doubt very much whethef there are at the outside more than 
two and a half millions who would be able to vote at a general 
election.” So manifest indeed was the injustice under which 
large bodies of industrious and intelligent workmen suffered that 
it seemed scarcely possible that reasonable opposition could be 
offered to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. All that could be said 
in disparagement of the labouring classes had been said in i8fi6, 
when Mr. Lowe (aftervvards Lord Sherbrooke) reached high-water 
mark in animadverting on the vices of the wage earners. And 
since then the tendency, on the platform and in the press, has 
been all the other way. It may be that there was more sincerity 
in the outspoken invective of the defenders of privilege tliari 
is to be found in the compliments which politicians are never 
tired of paying the British workman ; but the fact remains that 
since the Household Suffrage Bill became law the language 
used towards labour has vastly improved, has become kindlier 
and more respectful, and that it is no longer disfigured by often- 
sive epithets. 

It was clear that the Conservatives were in a dilemma in 
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regard to the new Franchise Bill. Mr, Gladstone had placed 
tliem in it, in tlie speech in which he asked leave of the Hoase to 
introduce the Bill. If they opposed it and contended that the 
workmen of the counties were incapable of e.'cercising electoral 
rights wisely, it might be asked why had they in 1867 enfranchised 
the same class — the workmen in the boroughs ? Obviously no 
such contention was available; and if, on the other hand, they 
acquiesced in the proposals, they would alienate their friends, the 
squire and the parson, and create deep and mortifying dissatisfac- 
tion among their own followers in the House. It should be stated 
that there were Conservative members who threw off all disguise 
and declared honestly their objections to the Bill ; but the Official 
Opposition refrained from outspoken hostility, and instead, re- 
sorted to e.vpedients to gain time. They doubted whether the 
Bill was really wanted by the country. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
went so far as to say that the Bill had absolutely passed from the 
thoughts of the country, Mr. Gibson (afterwards Lord Ashbourne) 
denied that the Parliament of which they were members had been 
summoned to deal with electoral reform; Lord Randolph Churchill 
urged that the subject was only of secondary importance ; and 
Lord John Manners moved an amendment that the Hou.se de- 
clines to proceed with the measure. Questions were raised in 
regard to foreign policy, delays were interposed for the discussion 
of Egyptian affiirs, and other subjects were introduced, simply 
with a view to stave off Reform. But it was all to no purpose. 

Briefly summarised, the provisions of the Bill were as follows : — 

In boroughs the “ ancient rights ” franchises would be left un- 
touched ! the household franchise of 1867 and the lodger fran- 
chise would also be undisturbed; the clear yearly value 
franchise would be extended to land held without houses or 
buildings; and there would be created a new franchise which 
Mr. Gladstone called a “ Service Franchise,” intended for persons 
who were the inhabitants of a legal house, but neither occupiers 
nor tenants. This would leave four kinds of borough franchises 
—the £\o franchise, the lodger franchise, the service franchise, 
and the household franchise of the Act of 1867. With regard to the 
county franchise, the;^S° franchise would, in the first instance, 
be abolished ; the^^ia rateable value franchise of ,1867 would be 
reduced to 10 yearly value ; and the service, lodger and house- 
hold franchise of the boroughs would be imported into the 
counties. 

These changes which were described for England would, said 
Mr. Gladstone, be imported into Scotland and Ireland, The 
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borougli and county franchises would thus be placed on an 
identical footing in the three kingdoms; and in each of the 
three the occupation franchise would be four-fifths of the whole. 
In Scotland, every one would be left to enjoy all the peculiarities 
of borough representation there already possessed ; as in England, 
the ;^so land-owning franchise would be abolished ; whilst the 
;/,'i4 occuparion franchise would be reduced to ^lo clear annual 
value, as iu force in England. In Ireland the Bill would abolish 
the rating franchise, and substitute in its place a county 
franchise of^ to of clear annual value; and e.'cteiiding to Ireland 
the lodger franchise, the service franchise, and the household 
franchise, as exercised in the sister kingdoms. 

Tliese, as Mr. Gladstone sketched them in his exhaustive ex- 
position, were the provisions of the Bill, and it may well be 
imagined what a difficult task that of the Opposition was to put 
togetlier a case against the measure. 

Lord John Manners moved, as an amendment to the second 
reading, that the House do not proceed with the Bill until the 
whole of the Government scheme was before the House. And 
although it was lost, the substance of tliis amendment formed the 
groundwork of the Opposition until the agreement was arrived at 
to wiiich we shall later on refer. Practically there was no case 
against the measure. It was admitted that the voting was irre- 
sistible ; but Lord Salisbury, grudging the greatness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s triumph, cynically suggested at Manchester that it was 
because the Irish had been squared. 

A speech by Mr. Bailees drew from Mr, Gladstone a reply 
which appears to have Latterly escaped attention, though singularly 
applicable to the obstructive tactics of the Conseiwatives in the 
Home liule and subsequent debates. The former had moved 
that it be an instruction to the committee to make provision for a 
redistribution of seats, and for the representation of popular urban 
districts. This Mr. Gladstone pointed out was only wasting time, 
ami advised his supporters to take no part in the discussion. 

“I myself was once,” he said, “ so hold, and perhaps So rash, as to frame a 
general definition of what might be called obstructive speaking, and I defined 
it to be, ‘ speaking which is not addressed to carrying conviction to die minds 
of tile House.’ But though it is not addressed to that end, it occupies the 
time of the House, and is therefore naturally construed and taken to be 
adopted and addressed for tlic purpose of consuming tliat time. I frankly own 
that this is the construction which I for one, and others on this side of the 
House, have plitced on the speech of the right hon. gentleman, and I tiiirik 
vary possibly some members sitting on the other side may do the same.” 

The determuiation of the Liberals to refrain from feeding a 
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discussion promoted so obviou.sly to waste time, seriously em- 
barrasserl the Opposition. Lord Randolph Churchill protested 
against what he styled the mandate to silence discussion. And 
I.ord John Manners accused the Premier of having himself, when 
a member ot the Tory party, been concerned in obstruction to 
reform. But this Mr. Gladstone repudiated. 

“ I was not,” lie s.aiU, “ concerned in any of these pruceodiiigs. I bchinged 
to that party when it was a dift'erent party indeed — when it was a party tirulcr 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen. I have never 
been aslianiod before Liberal audiences to refer to iny connection with that 
party. I have always said, though I may have given votc.s at that period 
which I may regret, that that party in its high and honourable conduct, in its 
contempt (or unparliamentary proceedings, in its incapability of condescending 
to unworthy ends, was as pure and high-minded a party as ever sat in this 

But perliaps the passages in his speeches in which he referred to 
Ireland are those which carried the most significance, considered in 
connection with his subseeprent proposals. The extension to Ire- 
land of the franchise was stoutly opposed by the Tories. They 
thought that, however weak their case might be against the 
English and Scotch parts of the Bill, it was strong against 
the inclusion ot Ireland in the measure. Accordingly they 
denounced vehemently this part of it, declaring that it was the 
result of another Kilmainham compact, and that they should be 
no party to it. They treated it indeed as though it were an 
entirely new and unheard-of proposition, whereas, as shown by 
the Premier, the Liberals bad lor ten years previously been 
trying to put the Irish franchise on a footing of equality with 
that ot Great Britain. The passages to which in [larticular we 
invite the reader’s attention are these — 

“Lot us,” he said, “bo as strong in right as wc arc in population, in 
weaith, and in historic tradition.?, and then we shall not fear to do justice to 
Ireland.” 

“ I'or myself I will never consent to divide the people of Ireland into a loya 1 
minority and a disloyal majority .... There is one way of making Knglimd 
weak in the face of Ireland, and that is to apply to Ireland principles of 
inoc|uality and injustice. As long as we endeavour to do you justice (at tliis 
point he turned to the Home Rulers) you c.aimot, if you are ever so evil 
disposed, touch or mar or prejudice in any respects the intcre.sts of tlie United 
Kingdom. It is equal justice that will determine the issue of the condict, if 
conflict tliere is to be, and there is nothing we can do, e.xcept the imprudence 
of placing in your hands evidence that we were not acting on principles of 
justice towards you, that citn for one moment render you formidable iu our 
eyes should the day unfortunately arrive when you shall endeavour to lay 
hands upon the great structure ol the British Empire.” 

In these passages clearly embodied were Mr. Gladstone’.? view.s 
iu regard to Ireland at a time when no one dreamt that two 
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years later he would formulate proposals conceding lo *''• 
self government. And it should be noted that these 
in perfect harmony rvith those which he has since enunei.i ' ' • 
Then and since, his policy has been shaped to do jusln e 
Ireland, not only as her right but as the best security agati... 
lebellion. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE FRANCHISE BILL. — OPPOSITION OF THE LORDS. 

When the House rose for the Whitsuntide recess, tlie Ojiposition 
li;id virtu.uly dropped their case. Tliey found tliat their object 
was seen tlirougli by the country, and that further resistance tvould 
cause a recoil which would he disastrous to their jjarty at the 
polls. The Bill, however, they knew would be strongly resisted 
in the , House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury at Plymouth 
having urged the Peens to throw out the measure. And though 
they could scarcely gather much comfort from this, still something 
might happen to divert the attention of the country from the Bill, 
and perbap.s in a postponement they would be able to get it 
pennanently shelved. 

But all their hopes and calculations proved vain. The people 
were not to be deceived ; the meetings in the country increased in 
number and volume, and the resolutions passed at tlie.se were’ 
warmly condemnatory of the Opposition and the a its and devices 
to which they had resorted. 'The final stage of the Bill was 
reached towards the end of June, and in a speech of gre.at power 
Mr. Gladstone moved the third reading. His felicity in quotation 
was never more m.arked tlian in the closing passage. He warned 
the Lords of their clanger in a coudict with the people, and stated 
what the attitude of the Government was. It tvas that which is 
expressed in Shakespeare’s words ; “ Beware of entrance to a 
quarrel ; but, being iii, bear’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee.” 
At the close of the debate the Bill was read a third time, 
contradicente. 

The scene of conflict was now tiansferred to the House of 
Lords. Eail Cairn.s practically moved the rejection of tlm 
mcasiiie. He said the scheme was incomplete, that it was want- 
ing in all the guarantees which should accompany it, and that 
Without these it would he unwise to assent to the .second reading. 
In sliort it was a renewal of the Opposition thinly disguised, and 
it need not be referred to at any length. An observation, how- 
ever, which fell from Lord Chancellor Selborne may, perhaps, tie 
usefully recalled. He designated Lord Salisbury’s policy as that 
of the ostricli, “ a creature which seems to tliink that by conceal- 
ing danger from itself, it conceals itself from danger.” 'Tiie; 
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division was in favour of Earl Cairns’s amendment, 205 votin'' for 
it mid 146 against, and although it was not destructive of the 
Hill, it barred further progress. 

At a meeting of the supporters of the Government, held at the 
foreign Office, Mr, Gladstone stale 1 that there would be an 
Autumn .Session. This would afford the Lords time to re-consider 
tlieir iiosition, .and the Government an opportunity to consult the 
country. 'I’Jie renewal of the agitation set in strongly, and the 
fediug again.st the Peers rose high. And when Mr. Gladstone in 
the second Midlothian campaign explained in a scries of speeches 
that the pretended reasonableness of the Peers was only disguised 
hostility, that they were scheming to destroy the Bill, and that 
they were standing between the people and their rights, the indig- 
nation of the country boiled over. It was then seen that the 
l.ords, with all their bravery, would give way rather than provoke 
a conflict with the people, and this they did. But they ivere let 
down gently. A compromise wa.s arrived at to this effect : — An 
assurance was given that the Franchise Bill should be passed by 
the House of Lords as soon as a Redistribution Bill, .satisfactory 
to all partic.s, was framed, and the principles of it approved 
by the llouse of Commons. The as.surances and pledges on both 
sides were redeemed, the Franchise Bill was pa.ssed into law, and 
in the new year the Redistribution measure was carried in both 
Houses. 

The Premier throughout the struggle was most loyally supported 
by his colleagues. But perhaps to Sir George Trevelyan is due 
the credit of advocating the extension of the franchise long before 
it was acUially conceded. He prepared the ground for Mr. Glad- 
stone, and hastened, no doubt, the triumph of 1S84. But those 
who would deny to Mr. Gladstone the credit of initiation should 
reiucuiljer that this was not his first venture in reform. It was 
simply another stage reached. He had promoted it in 1866 and 
1867, and what is good in, the Household Suffrage Bill of the 
l.atter )’ear was due to him. The great measure, however, of iS8.|. 
is hi.s wmk, framed and carried by him in the teeth of the most 
determined liostility. It required all his parliamentary .skill, all 
his great authority, and all his eloquence, before it could be added 
to the statute book ; and if his work had been finished then, it 
was enough to entitle him to the foremost place among the states- 
men of the century. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TIIE EXPEDITION TO KHARTOUM. 

The suppression of the revolt in Lower Egypt enabled the 
Khedive’s Government to introduce and carry out some useful 
and much needed administrative reforms. They were prompted 
and encouraged to undertake these by the British Minister 
at Cairo, and it was hoped that the withdrawal of the 
English troops might soon be safely ordered. The occupation, 
prolonged as it had been beyond expectation, was a cause of 
anxiety to Ministers in London, which they were anxious to 
remove ; for, as Mr. Gladstone repeatedly declared, they had no 
wish to remain in Egypt a day longer than \vas necessary for the 
secure re-establishment of the Khedival authority. 

While, however, affairs were settling in an orderly fashion in 
Lower Egypt, a rising in the Soudan under Ahmed Mohammed, 
or the hlahdi, was threatening to become formidable. An army 
under General Hicks he had destroyed, and a force led by Baker 
Pasha had almost met the same fate. To attempt his overthrow 
with Egyptian troops was out of the question, and the British 
Government advised that the garrisons in the Soudan be with- 
drawn and that region abandoned. The authority of the Khedive 
had been practically extinguished in Kharloum and the four other 
strongholds, and it would be simply a waste of blood and treasure 
to try and restore it by force of arms. 

It was felt, however, that some assistance should be sent to 
secure the withdrawal of the garrisons ; and General Gordon being 
invited to undertake this mission, it was believed that his personal 
inihience and intimacy with the Soudanese would effect what an 
armed force would find impossible. He was pointed out as tlie 
man especially well filled for the work, and without hesitation he 
undertook it. He was appointed Governor-General of the Soudan ; 
and, with instructions from the British Government to confine 
himself to the task of rescue, he set out for Khartoum. When he 
arrived he lound the influence of the Mahdi increasing, and the 
tribes hitherto subject to in revolt against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Indeed so swiftly and wildly had the rebellion spread that, 
within a short time of his arrival. General Gordon found it 
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necessary to fortify Khartoum and devote his attention to its 
defence. 

Tire Mahdi, now virtually master of the Soudan, denounced 
Gordon as a traitor, and ordered an assault on the town. This 
and other attacks the General was able to resist, and for some 
time he held out heroically. But practically he was a prisoner, 
and on it becoming known in England, public feeling ran high in 
favour of his rescue. An expeditionary force under Lord IVolseley 
was ordered to proceed to Khartoum and rescue Gordon, and 
after what seemed an interminable delay, Khartoum was reached 
— but too late. The enemy, admitted by treachery, had surprised 
the town, and killed Gordon. 

The profound sorrow of the country when the news came caused 
grave reflections to be made on the conduct of the Ministry. The 
delay was attributed to them, and the Opposition, seeing in it 
political capital, declared that Gordon had been sacrificed. It 
was even asserted that Mr. Gladstone was insensible to the great 
I0S.S the country had sustained; it was stated that he was present 
at the play on the evening after the death of Gordon was 
known, and this calumny some people believe to this day. 
The facts are these : — The fall of Khartoum became known on 
the morning of Thursday, February 5, 1885, but not early enough 
to enable the morning journals to give the news. Mr. Gladstone 
was staying at a country house, where the intelligence reached 
him ; he returned to town immediately to meet his colleagues and 
arrange the necessary steps. So far from being insensible, he was 
greatly disquieted, and Lady Dalhousie, who happened to call on 
Mrs. Gladstone in the afternoon, proposed a visit to the theatre 
in the evening in order to afford him some distraction from the 
engrossing trouble of the day. It was not, however, until next day 
that General Gordon’s death became known, if indeed it can be 
said that even then the lamentable news had the authoritative 
character that belongs to knowledge. 

These facts are from the Alaiuliester Guardian, whose cor- 
respondent found it necessary, as late as September, 1SS8, to 
refute the calumny ; it may be added ibat the Duke of Cambridge 
and Lord Hartington were present at the play on the same night 
on which the news was known. Lord Hartington, moreover, was 
the Minister responsible for the relief expedition, but although he 
attended the theatre when he knew Gordon was dead no reflection 
is cast upon him ; it is reserved for Mr. Gladstone. 

Indeed, all the Egyptian business, in its civil, military and 
financial aspects, is said to be his, and be is blamed for not only 
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the errors of his own administration but for those also of his 
predecessors. It is beginning, however, now to be seen where the 
responsibility really does lie ; and when all the facts of the case are 
accessible, it will probably be found that Lord Wolseley’s unfitness 
for the work caused the failure of the expedition. Had he showed 
the energy, the gallantry and the resource manifested by General 
Roberts in his famous march in relief of the Ameer, Gordon it is 
believed would have been rescued and the Mahdl crushed. 

Mr. Gladstone has been reticent in regard both to Lord 
Wolseley’s conduct of the expedition, and to General Gordon’s 
departure from his instructions; these were to take no step in- 
volving war, to abstain entirely from provocative action, and to 
confine his attention to the relief of the garrisons. The gallant 
General, however, cut out for himself other bu.siness ; heapjiealed 
to the millionaires for money to rai.se a great array. He aimed 
at the reconquest of the Soudan ; in short, Ire ignored hi.s instruc- 
tions. But has Mr. Gladstone ever charged this to his memory ? 
Has he ever explained how little his own share of responsibility 
is ? He has no word of reproach for Lord Wolseley, bearing w iih 
singular patience reproach for the failure of others. 

The relief force was withdrawn from the Soudan as soon as it 
could possibly be got away. The Government were determined 
to enter upon no offensive engagements, and their aim was to 
tetire from Egypt with clean hands, if with heavy hearts. laves 
had been lost and money spent; but let those who blame Mr, 
Gladstone’s administration look closely into the trans, actions of 
the Ileaconsfield administration, and they will find therein ample 
proof that to the errors of the latter Government, the lo3se.i in 
men and money, both in Lower and Upper Egypt, may be 
attributed ; if against the value of the Suez Canal shares are put 
the costs of war and of preparations for war since the shares were 
bought, it will be found that they have been a dear bargain. Mat 
lor tiie.se shares there would have been no excuse to interfere in 
Egypt, and the entanglement of the Dual Control would liave 
been avoided. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

niLFEM' OF THE MINISTRY.— MIDLOTHIAN MANIFESTO, 1885. 

Eaiu.y in the 3fear, the anxieties of the Cabinet tvere increased 
by the movement of Russian troops in the direction of tlie 
Afghan frontier; and at Penj-deh fighting took place between the 
.Russians and the Afglian.s. The dispute as to the line of frontier 
was unsettled, and so great a source of danger that Mr. Cdad- 
stone determined to get rid of it. Accordingly, an airangcment 
was arrived at with Russia for the delimitation of the frontier. 
This was denounced by Lord Randolph Churchill as a surrender 
to RiLssia, though, subsequently, when lie and his party were 
placed in office, they regarded the arrangement as perfectly satis- 
T’c^oiy, and, carrying it out, put an end to the dispute. 

The peril, however, had been averted by the Prime Minister. 
He had. firmly declared the intentions of the (lOveinment, and 
tlicse were to .stand loyally by the Ameer ; and, while affording 
to Russia no excuse for a hostile movement, to leave no doubt 
in her mind as to the resolution and capacity of the llritish 
Government to resist it. The vigour and firmness of the Prime 
Minister at this juncture gave great satisfaction to the countrjn 
His speech .was strong, and the effect of it xvas to restrain Russia 
and bring about the settlement afterwards arrived at. 

Almut this time, it was rumoured that there were differences in 
the Calunet, tliat the Radical members were in antagonism to 
the. Whig, and that, feeling age creeping, on him, Mr. Gladstone 
was anxious to resign. The reported dissensions ivere believed, 
and that Mr. Gladstone wished to resign was regarded .as proh- 
ah'e. He Ii.ad, however, expressed a similar w'ish bcfiirc. .No 
doubt, the pcrple.xities of the Goveminent had largely increased 
during this and the previous year, and there was a strong- 
temptation to seek relief from official work; but the budget was 
due, and there were financial proposals to submit to the House, 
which, as first Minister, Mr. Gladstone felt would require his 
support. Mr. Childers, it is true, was Chanccillor of the .Isx- 
cliequer, and in his judgment and ability the Premier repo.sed 
great trust ; but it might be doubted whether he had tlie debating 
power to defend successfully his proposals against the threatened 
hostility ; and more particularly from the hostility of a Cabinet col- 
league. Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism was very keen. Ifeadvo- 
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caled the substitution of an extra duty on spirits, for the proposed 
increase of the tax on beer. To this Mr. Childers objected, and, 
in the course of the debate, informed the House that the in- 
creased duty on spirits would be one shilling per gallon, instead 
of two, as originally proposed. Sir Michael Hicks-Ueach resisted 
any increase in the beer and spirit duties, without a corresponding 
increase in the wine duties. But his more serious objection was 
to an increase of the duty on real property. He pleaded that so 
long as the resolutions in regard to local taxation remained 
unfulfilled, it would be unfair to add to the lo.ad already borne by 
the land. 

This was a very thinly-disguised defence of the country party 
— the landowners and parsons — and it was thought that it would 
break down at the division, Mr. Gladstone, spe,aking for the 
Government, said they would stand or fall by the budget pro- 
posals. These were reasonable, and what the country had de- 
manded. It was better to tax beer and spirits than tea and 
sugar, and fairer to put upon real property a duty for revenue 
purposes liigher than it had borne than levy it on incomes or 
personal property, already sufficiently taxed. The Opposition, 
however, having secured the vote of (he Irisli members, insisted 
upon going to a division ; and this resulted in the defeat of the 
Government by a majority of twelve. 

On June 12 Mr. Gladstone announced that he had tendered 
his resignation to the Queen, and, in a few days after, his second 
administration was brought to a close. The country could scarcely 
realise the new-s, and it was suspected that some of the Ministers 
had contributed to the defeat. The divisions in the Cabinet, and 
the rumours that the Government had been riding for a fall, 
seemed to confirm the suspicion. The truth is that on the night 
of the division the Whips made no effort to bring up .absent sup- 
porters of the Ministry. They were singularly inactive, and it is 
alleged that they even told Liberals leaving the House that they 
need not return. Indeed, it may be stated frankly that the defeat 
was planned by two of the Ministers, with a view to going to the 
country, and excluding from the Cabinet in the next Liberal 
Government their Whig colleagues. 

Soon after the accession to office of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Glad- 
stone addressed a letter to the chairman of the Midlothian Liberal 
Association, in which he said that “although a vote of the repre- 
sentative chamber had put an end to the late Cabinet, lie wished 
to record his deep and grateful sense of the fidelity of the majority 
of 1880, and he could no more forget than he could repay its 
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(onfidence and kindness.” To this he added; “I am not at 
this moment released from my duties to the party which lias 
trusted me, and the first of these duties is to use my strongest 
and most sedulous efforts to prevent anything that can mar the 
unity and efficiency of that great instrument which, tinder Provi- 
(lence, has chiefly and almost wholly made our history for the 
last half-century.” 

Obvious as it is that Mr. Gladstone had then no thought in his 
mind of retiring, it i,s curious that there was some talk of the 
leaderslnp being transferred to a younger man. It is not known 
whence this suggestion originated, but it seems probable that it 
was of smoking-room manufacture. It failed, however. Lord 
Ilosebery, at a meeting over which he presided, maintained that 
Mr. Gladstone was the only possible leader. “As for Lord 
Hartington,” he said, “he is a Whig; Mr. Chamberlain is a 
Radical ; and I, gentlemen, am satisfied to be a Liberal ; yet we 
are all content to stand under Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella.” 

The first-fruits of the understanding which the Conservatives 
had arrived at with the Parnellite party were shown in the debate 
on a resolution moved by the Irish leader in July. It was a 
motion censuring Lord Spencer in regard to the Barbavilla and 
Maamtrasma murders. Mr. Parnell demanded an inquiry, and 
although his motion was negatived, it was obvious that he had 
obtained some promises of support from the Conservatives, in 
return for his aid in defeating the Liberal Government. In the 
same month he had met Lord Carnarvon, then the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and at the interview discussed Irish affairs, 
with a view to some concessions. There are different accounts 
of this interview, Lord Carnarvon’s being that he only acquainted 
himself with Mr. Parnell’s views and opinions — giving no as- 
surances, making no promises, and entering into no under- 
standing. On the other hand, Mr. Parnell slates that Lord 
Carnarvon sought the interview for the purpose of ascertaining 
his views in regard to a constitution for Ireland, and that they 
jiractically agreed as to the need of a “ Central Legislative Body ” 
for Ireland — a Parliament in name and in fact — to which shordd 
lie left (he consideration of whatever system of local government 
for the counties might be found necessary. Lord Carnarvon 
admits tliat Mr. Parnell “spoke much on the character and 
functions of a central legislature,” but repeats that he “.said 
nothing which could imply any concurrence on the part of the 
Government to a proposal to give a Statutory Parliament, with 
power to protect Irish industries.” 

It is impossible to reconcile the two accounts of the interview ; 
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but it may be inferred that I.ord Carnarvon was in favour of an 
Irish legislature, because be admitted subsequently in the House 
of Lords tliat he thought the national aspirations of tlie Irish 
people should be satisfied. The fact, however, that, as Viceroy 
and a Cabinet Minister, he discussed the situation with the Irish 
leader will satisfy a good many people that an understanding 
between them existed; and when to this is added the fact that 
at the General Eieciion in the winter the Irish party and tlic 
Conservatives were in alliance, it becomes clear tliat the latter 
had agreed to jiay in some way for Irish support. 

'I'his should be borne in mind, so that the inconsistency of the 
Comservative party may Ire .seen when we reach the stage at which 
their hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bills was declared. In 
September, Mr. Gladstone issued a manifesto from Midlothian, in 
which he passed in review the different acts of his administration. 
He pointed out that they had caused some of the clauses in the 
Treaty of Berlin to be carried into effect; that they had made 
Afglianistan united and independent ; that they had brought a bout 
peace in Africa; and that tliey had cemented the union between 
the depeudencies and the British Crown. Tlie programme, 
in dealing with domestic .affairs, would include reform of proce- 
dure, in order that tire legislative action of the majority sliould 
not be unduly impeded. In regard to local government, he was 
not as yet sure that the mind of the country had fully ripened, 
lie liiouglit that the first objects to be obtained were — to rectify 
the balance of taxation as between real and personal imoperty ; 
to put an end to the gross injustice of charging upon labour, 
through the medium of the consolitlated fund, local burdens 
which our laws liad always wisely treated as incident to pro]ierty. 
Then, in regard to the land laws, he .averred that he belonged to 
the school which bad faith in economic laws, and, conseiiuenil v, 
disapjiroved of entails. He would maintain freedom of bequest 
and establish freedom of possession, and expressed a desire to 
deal freely with the transfer, regulation, and taxation of land 
during life and upon death, and, with the question of primo- 
geniture in cases of intestacy. The disestablisliment question he 
thought should be left until it had grown familiar to the jmlrlic 
mind by thorough discussion. On the subject of free education 
he desired to reserve a final judgment; and with regard to 
Ireland, he held the following views: “In my opinion,” he said, 
“not now for the first time delivered, the limit is dear within which 
any desires of Ireland, constitutionally ascertained, may, and 
beyond which they cannot, receive the assent of Parliament. I'o 
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maintain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of tlie em|)ire, 
and all the authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation 
of that unity, is the first duty of every representative of the 
peojile. Subject to this governing prineiple, every grant to 
portions of tire country of enlarged powers for the management of 
their own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger but a 
means of averting it, and is in the nature of a new guarantee for 
increased cohesion, happiness and strength.” 

These were Mr. Gladstone’s views in 1SS5, and in spirit thc-y are 
perfectly in harmony with those he subsequently expressed. The 
country welcomed them ; for in the election which took place in 
Decernlier, Mr. Gladstone was returned to power, with a following 
of 333 Liberals ag.ainst 251 Conservatives. The latter were still 
in office, sorely mortified at their defeat, which they had thought 
their alliance with the Irish party would vender impossible. They 
now determined to throw off that alliance, and reverse their con- 
ciliatory policy tow.'uds Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

lSS6.— HOME RULE. 

Tt is said that Lord Randolph Churchiir frankly told the Irish 
niembers that, having done all he could for them and failed, he 
would now do all he could against them ; and certainly the 
action of the Government, of which his lordship was a member, 
as good as confirmed the story. The speech from the throne 
referred significantly to increasing intimidation in Ireland, and to 
repressive measure which Parliament would be asked to grant if 
the existing law failed. This of course meant a return to the 
old coercive policy and all that it involved. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the leader of the House, indicated this design. It was to 
suppress the National League. This aroused, as well it might, 
the indignation of the Parnellites ; and at a division in January 
on Mr. Jesse Collings’ amendment on small allotments the 
Government were defeated by a majority of seventy-nine. 

Tor the third time Mr. Gladstone was called upon to form an 
administration. There had been rumours that he had drafted at 
Hawarden proposals for the settlement of the Irish question : 
indeed it was asserted that he had drawn up a scheme of Home 
Rule. Beyond, however, these reports nothing was known. In 
the formation of the Ministry, he met with unexpected hesitation 
on the pait of foimer cabinet colleagues, and the reason assigned 
was that they were unable to acquiesce in his Irish proposals. 
Lord Hartington declined to take office, and Sir Henry James, 
to whom the Lord Chancellorship was offered, also declined. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan accepted oflice, to 
withdraw, however, subsequently. Their places were tilled by 
Mr. Stansfcld and Lord Dalhousie, and the Ministry entered 
u[)on the consideration of measures for the belter Government 
of Ireland. 

It was a period of great excitement, and as the news le.aked 
out that it would be proposed to establish a Statutory Parliament 
in Dublin, curiosity was wrought up to a high pitch. Mr, 
Gladstone’s age seemed almost . prohibitory of the exertion 
required for such an effort, but on April 8 , when he asked leave 
to amend the provision for the future Government of Ireland, 
there was no sign of decaying strength, no indication of waning 
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powers. The House of Commons was crowded. Perhaps at no 
Ollier time within the generation had so brilliant an audience 
filled the House— peers and ambassadors, ladies of high rank, 
and almost the full complement of members were present. 

So great indeed was the interest in the event that in order to 
secure scats members arrived at the House as early as six in the 
morning, and by eight or nine o’clock every seat in the House 
was taken. Crowds had assembled outside Parliament long 
before the arrival of the Premier, and as he passed through llie 
masses the great clieering was taken uja, until it swelled into 
deafening volumes as he passed into the House, There a splen- 
did reception awaited him. As he took his seat, the Liberals 
ro.se and cheered again and again— giving themselves up entirely 
to the entliusiasm of the moment. 

The speech was a marvellous effort. The variety of the topics, 
the breadth of argument and wealth of language held the House 
from the beginning to the end in rapt attention, broken only by 
tlie cheering as each proposal was explained. The vague notions 
of an Irish Parliament were quickly dispersed, and in their place 
rose in the mind’s eye a new structure, fitting perfectly in each 
jjart, clear and beautiful in detail; and apart from the object 
sought, the political art in the scheme, as it was unfolded, was 
wonderful. As an examide of constructive skill in legislation, it 
was perfect. 

The main provisions of the Bill were clearly summarised by 
l\[r. Sydney Buxton, from whose handbook we take the follow- 
ing 

(l) Tlie Bill proviiles for die constitution of .in Irish I’arliamcnt silting in 
Dulilin, with the Queen is its head. (2) The I’arliamcnt — which is to be 
quinquennial — is to consist of 300 members, divklecl into two “orders,” 103 
members in the first “ order," and 206 in the second “order.” (3) The 
“ first order ” is to consist of such or all of the 2S Irish representative Peers 
as choose to serve; the remaining members to be “elective." At the end of 
30 year.s, the rights of peerage members will lapse, and the whole of the 
“first order ’’ will be elective. (4). The elective members will sit for 10 
years ; every five years one half their number will retire, but are eligible for 
re-election. They do not vacate their seats on a dissolution. (5) They will 
be elected tiy constituencies subsequently to be formed. The elective member 
himself must possess a property qualification equivalent to an income of £zoo 
a year. The Franchise is a restricted one, the elector having to possess, or 
occupy, land of a net value of The “ second order” is to be elected 

on the existing franchise, and by the existing constituencies, die representa- 
tion of each being denoted. For the first Parliament, the Irish members now 
sitting in the House of Commons will, except such as may resign, constitute 
one lialf tlie members of the “second order" of the new House. 

Tbe Lord Lieutenant would be appointed by the Crown, and 
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neither his ofiiceuorbisfunctions could be altered by the Irish I’ailia- 
inent. The responsibleexecutive would be constituted as in England, 
and all constitutional questions would be referred to and deci- 
ded by the J udicial Committee of the Privy Council. Further, the 
prerogatives of the Crown were to remain untouched, and the 
following matters were reserved to the Imperial Parliament: — The 
succession to the Crown, the making of peace or war ; all foreign 
and colonial relations ; matters relating to trade, navigation and 
so forth ; and the affairs of the army, navy, militia, volunteers, or 
other military or naval forces. 

The Irish Ikuliameat would be forbidden to make laws establi.->h- 
ing or endowing any religion; but, with the exception of the 
matters reserved to the Imperial Parliament, all others, legislative 
and administrative, were left absolutely to the power and to the 
discretion of the Irish Parliament. The responsible Government 
could levy, with the authority of Parliament, such internal taxes as 
they ]jleased; they could raise loans, create local bodies, undertake 
public works, and manage their own Post Office, Telegraph, and 
other like establishments. 

Then with regard to representatives, it was proposed that the 
Irish members should no longer sit at Westminster. It should be 
noted also that the Act constituting the Irish Parliament could not 
be “altered in any wa)', except by an Act passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, and assented to by the Irish Parliament ; or by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament passed after there have been 
sumrnoned back to it, for that especial purpose, sS Irish re- 
presentative Peers, and 10.5 ‘second order’ members.’’ 

In respect of financial obligations, Ireland was to pay one-fifteenth 
as her portion of the whole e.xisting imperial charge for debt, 
and in addition a small sinking fund. Also she was to pay one- 
fifteenlh of the nonnal charge for army and navy and for Imiicrial 
Civil charges. The im])Ositioii and collection of customs duties 
and excise duties would remain in the hands of the British 
Treasury. 

These biielly were the provisions of the Bill, and it may be 
gathered tlierefrom that they amply safeguarded British iutere:.t!:. 
This Hill, liowevcr, formed only one part of Mr. Gladstone’s plan, 
and later he moved to introduce the second part under the title 
of the Irish I. and Purchase Bill. The object of this measure 
was to give Irish landlords the option of selling their agricultural 
lands oil certain terms. On a fairly well conditioned estate, 
the nonnal price would be 20 years’ purchase of the net rental ; 
or if the land be exceptionally good, 22 years’ purchase; or if 
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worth less tlian 20 year's, the price to be fixed by the Land 
Commission. 

'i'he money necessary for the purchase to be advanced by the 
it.iiilish Treasury, but not to the purchaser. The money would 
be advanced to the Irish Parliament, and, as security against loss, 
the collection of the whole of the Irish revenues would be in the 
hands of a. Eeceiver-Gencral appointed hy the British Govern- 
ment. From the revenues collected this official would first 
deduct the amount due for interest and repayment of capital, 
and what remained over he would hand to the Irish Executive. 
The total liability under the Bill was limited to ;i^5o,ooo,ooo. 

The animated debates which followed the introduction of these 
measures were the beginning of an agitation for, and a move- 
ment again.st, Home Pule from the English point of view. It 
was at tltis stage (hat the Liberal party was split— Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Chaniberlain and Sir Henry James heading the 
dissentients, and Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
John Motley heading the main body, the Premier being the 
chief. Tlie Governtnent had of coitr.se the support of the Irish 
party, and Mr. Parnell declared that he would accept the Biiis 
as a satisfactory settlement of the Irish question. 

The Oppoftilion, however, being reinforced by the Liberal 
Unionists, assumed an attitude of the strongest hosiitity, which 
was maintained until tire morning of June 8. It was then that the 
division on the Irish Government Bill was taken. Mr. Gladstone 
had wound up the debate with unimpaired vigour, dosing with a 
nia,gnificcnt peroration, in which he appealed for justice to Ireland. 
The appeal fiiiled. The division list showed that the Govern- 
ment weie (Ideated by a majority of 30. The fact, however, 
that 311 votes were cast in the British Parliament for Home 
Rule, was in itself extraordinary evidence of the progress the 
question had made in the public mind. The Opposition counted 
341 vote.'! against : (;4 being Liberal and 247 Conservative, It 
was the large.st division that had ever taken place in the House 
of Commons. 

In consequence of their defeat. Ministers decided at a Cabinet 
Meeting to advise the Queen to dissolve Parliament, and this 
course Mr. Gladstone subsequently announced to the House 
would be taken. It was a step, however, which placed him at a 
di,5advantage. The country had been disturbed by a general 
election only si.x months previously and that another should so 
soon be orclered created dissatisfaction. The split too in the 
laberal party had widened, and the leaders of the Unionist 
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section were in the iield against their former colleagues ; they 
had the enormous advantage of hlr. llright’s great influence with 
them ; they had also almost inexhaustible resources, and, what 
was even of greater consequence, aery that the Empire was in 
danger. 

Against these odds and the full strength of the Tory parly, Mr. 
Gladstone had to contend. Yet obviously, if the nature of his 
Irish proposals had been fairly stated, if his Bills had been 
honestly criticised, and if the issue had not been obscured by 
misrepresentation, there is every reason to believe that the verdict 
of the country would have been with him. 

This is proved by the results of the general election in July. 
The total poll in Great Britain was — 

For Liberals 1,344,000 

For Liberal Unionists.., 379, 000 
For Conservatives 1,041,000 


For Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 1,420,000 
The Liberals of the main body were within 76,000, or only 
four per cent., of the united strength of the Unionists. This, 
as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, was a remarkable result, demon- 
strating beyond a doubt that the misrepiesentatiori to which 
he had been subjected had barely escaped being a failure. 
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THE HOME RULE CONTROVERSY.— THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 

In the previous chapter we stated in short outline what Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Bills contained. They, in a word, were framed 
to give a subordinate legislature to Ireland, and to settle the land 
question on a basis which would satisfy the Irish landowners and 
their tenants. The Parliament it was proposed to create would 
have power vested in it to deal only with local affairs in Ireland, 
and power was reserved to the Imperial Parliament to alter the 
Act constituting the Irish legislature, should any change be deemed 
necessary. The proposed settlement by purchase of the Agrarian 
difficulty had been drawn up to secure to the landowners a reason- 
able price for their property, and also to relieve the new legisla- 
ture of a large and thorny question. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, 
and Mr. Morley considered that the landowners, as a body, wete 
entitled to the safeguards which the Land Bill contained, and 
having provided against loss to the British Treasury, it was felt 
that no reasonable objection could be raised to this part of the 
plan. 

The Opposition, however, raised the objection that the fifty 
millions proposed in the Bill would be insufficient ; that if the 
measure were passed, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
millions would be required, and that if this money were advanced 
it would never be repaid. It was represented that tliis loss would 
fall upon the British tax-payers j and, without considiring whether 
security had been provided or not, many of the electors concluded 
that the scheme was unsafe, and on this ground either voted 
against, or withheld their support from, Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers. 

The liostility, however, of the Opposition was mainly directed 
against the Irish Government Bill. It was contended that it involved 
the disruption of the Empire ; and upon this contention the re- 
sistance then and since of the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists was based. It should be explained that the section of 
Liberals headed by Lord Hartington was now standing apart 
from the main body. They had determined to support the Con- 
servatives in resisting Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, and having, as 
we have already said, the advantage of Mr. Bright’s influence 
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with them, they ensured the defeat of their old colleagues in July, 
iSSG. ... 

I’he new Ministry which Lord Salisbury had formed entered 
upon their duties, pledged to adopt conciliatory rather than coer- 
cive measures. They talked of the requirements of England and 
Scotland, and endeavoured to divert the. attention of the country 
from Home Rule ; but they found this impossible. Mr. Glad- 
.stone, thougli in his yyth year, headed the movement in the 
country, and before the close of the year it had assumed formid- 
able proportions. The electors were beginning to realise that 
the nature and scope of the Irish measures had been misrepre- 
sented, and that the Conservatives had been returned to office on 
pretences which were discreditable. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

S887.— THE HOME RULE AGITATION. — ME. GLADSTONE’S VIGOUE. 

Early in the year it was evident that the tide had turned, and 
was again flowing with the Liberal party, fl’he bye-elections at 
Liverpool, Burnley, Ilkeston, and later at Coventry and Spalding, 
were successes it was impossible to disguise ; and Liberals rejoiced 
tliat their Leader was still spared to note them. His wonderful 
vigour stimulated the party to redouble their efforts at each 
contest. He himself, though now in his 78th year, seemed to 
have thrown off the physical weaknesses of age, and renewed the 
strength of middle life. The length and diversity of his speeche.s, 
the voluminous character of his correspondence, and his presence 
in heated halls, sustaining the burden of platform duty, were a 
source of surprise to friends and opponents. 

An attempt was made to bring about the reunion of the party, 
by discussing the points of difference at a friendly meeting in Sir 
\Villiam Harcourt’s house. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
U'revelyan represented tlie Unionists, and Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. J olin Morley the Liberals of the main body ; Lord 
Henschell presided. But the conference was fruitless. The truth 
is, the Unionists were unable to reconcile themselves to a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin in which the Irish Nationalists would pro- 
bably be in power. There was one exception. Sir George 
Trevelyan rejoined his old comrades; he had satisfied himself 
lliat Mr. Gladstone had drawn no hard and fast line in regard to 
the retention of the Irish members, and a vacancy taking place 
at Glasgow he was returned to support his old chief. 

Lord Hartington appeared to be irreconcilable from the very be- 
ginning of the agitation, and perhaps his attitude from a personal 
point of view was not altogether unreasonable : his brother had 
been murdered in Phoenix Park. Still, in his address to his con- 
stituents in 1886, he stated certain conditions which, if fulfilled, 
would, in his judgment, make apian of Home Rule acceptable. 
“ Parliament,” he said, “ ought to continue to represent the whole, 
and not merely a part, of the United Kingdom. The powers which 
may be conferred on subordinate local bodies should be delegated, 
not surrendered, by Parliament. The subjects to be delegated 
should be clearly defined, and the right of Parliament to control 
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and revise the action of subordinate legislative or administrative 
authorities should be equally clearly reserved. And lastly, the 
administration of justice ought to remain in the hands of an 
authority which is responsible to Parliament.” 

Now, in no respect has Mr. Gladstone been in resistance to 
these conditions. On the contrary, he has been ever willing to 
accept any conditions, provided that the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament was maintained, and that the reasonable aspirations of 
the Irish people were satisfied. The exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers from Westminster was never a vital part of his plan, and he was 
willing that it should be dropped out of it. The Land Bill 
practically died. 

It was deplored that Mr. Gladstone and lord Hartington were 
apart; and the more so that, though at that time sitting on 
the same front bench, one assisted the Tories in their coercive 
legislation, while the other strenuously^ opposed it. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indictment of the Government in the House and at Not- 
tingham made their policy intolerable to the country, and it was 
simply because they were propped up by Lord Hartington that 
they remained in oflice. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

iSSS.— ms WONDERFUL OLD ACE. 

It has been sometime.s said that Mr. Glaclstone’.s colleagues 
found it difficult to realise, at this time, that their chief had be- 
conie an old man, nearly eiahty, and that he had been for half 
a century in public life. He was stiil the greatest orator and 
the foremost debater in the House. He was accessible to depu- 
tations whose seal and requests would have trespassed on the 
strength of younger men. He pursued inquiries in science, in 
literature, in commerce, with amazing zest ; and where his pre- 
sence was desired in furtherance of some common good, there 
he was to be heard delighting his hearers. 

The early part of the year he spent in Italy, adding to his 
immense stores of knowledge, and on his return he electrified 
the House by the vigour of his speeches and the energy of his 
advocacy of the Irish cause. So far from showing the infirmities 
of age, he manifested something of the elasticity of youth. In- 
deed, so abundant were the proofs of his intellectual strength, 
that people ceased to marvel. They saw his great hand in the 
reviews ; they saw his acknowledgments or answers to corre- 
spondents in the newspapers; they read columns of, his speeches ; 
they saw the man himself championing a nation with extra- 
ordinary fulness of knowledge and accuracy of statement. They 
saw all this from day to day, and it would have been hardly sur- 
prising if they had come to think that his powers were beyond 
the reach of decay. 

Even in the dullest times, Mr. Gladstone is less open to the 
suggestion of apathy than any of the public men on his own side, 
or on that of his opponents. While others were taking holiday 
in the autumn, Mr. Gladstone was addressing his countrymen in 
long and important speeches. One of these resulted in a sharj) 
controversy. A handsome vase had been presented to him by 
the Burslem Liberals, and on it were emblematic figures of 
Ireland and Poland. Referring to these, Mr. Gladstone said 
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he doubted whether in Poland they could adequately parallel 
the condition of Ireland. Objection was subsequently rai.sed to 
this, and Mr. Gladstone, after explaining that he had not desired 
to institute a general coinp.arison, frankly added that Austria, Ijy 
the timely concession of Horne Rule, had secured the affections 
of the I’oles of Galicia, and consequently in this respect was 
rather in advance of the United Kingdom. 

It was in the following month (Noveinber) that tlie old states- 
man found an enthusiastic welcome in Birmingham. He was 
there brought face to face with tS,ooo pensons in Bingley Hall, 
and his remarkable energy and vitality were naturally matter for 
much congratulation. It was mainly to Irish subjects he 
devoted attention. He attacked both the Government and the 
Liberal Unionists, contending that no Government during the 
past half-century had shown so unblushing and unscrupulous a 
contempt for the law as that of Lord Salisbury. He again 
declared that the Union had been carried by the “ foulest and 
wickedest means ; that it was not a true Union ; and that there 
could be no time Union until Ireland had the right to manage 
her own domestic affairs.” Though on the subject of the 
maladministration of Ireland Mr. Gladstone said nothing new, 
he aroused great enthusiasm in the Midland capital. In his 
frequent passages through the streets, and especially in the 
famous drive through the “Black Country,” thbre were great 
manifestations of popular rejoicing. 

It is interesting to note that the veteran statesman, so f.rr from 
showing the crippling signs of old age, continued to make advances 
on the lines of popular freedom. He formally declared himself 
in favour ot “one man one vote,” and also against the obstructive 
character of the Septennial Act. He thought the time had come 
for making such arrangements as would increase the number of 
working men in Parliament ; but it should be stated that he was 
not in favour of the payment of members in any general sente. 
Those whose services wou'd be useful in Parliament, but who 
could not enter it without sacrificing their means of subsi.stcncc, 
were, he thought, entitled to payment; and this, probably, is as 
far as reasonable people are prepared to go. The taxpayer, it 
may be said, is not prepared to add to his burdens by af quiescing 
in the payment of members all round — not, at any rate, so 
long as ediicirted Englishmen of high character are found willing 
to take Parliamentary duties without payment. 

It seemed, at this period, to some of Mr, Gladstone’s .Scotch 
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supporters, tliat the time had come for him to take up the 
question of Home Rule for Scotland. Accordingly they wrote 
him a letter on the subject, in which they hinted that though 
professing to be an ardent Scotchman, he had done nothing to 
advance Scotland’s claim for Home Rule. In reply, Mr. Glad- 
stone refused to admit that in any particular had he shown any 
lukewarmness to Scottish claims. He had not, he said, witnessed 
the production of a serious plan of Home Rule for Scotland 
approved by any large body of the peojole. Much light, he 
thought, ought be throwm on the question, of which Scotland 
might fully avail herself, before arriving at a decision. And 
although, no doubt, there are numerous advocates and sup- 
porters of the idea in Scotland, it can hardly, in truth, be said 
that any great body of the people has shown an interest in 
its promotion. 

I'he close of the year was spent by Mr. Gladstone in Naples ; 
and it need hardly be said that Mrs. Gladstone accompanied 
him ; indeed, in all his undertakings Mrs. Gladstone has been a 
pow'erful factor. Whenever he has journeyed, she has gone ; in 
whatever work he has been engaged, she has been at his side, 
mastering details and keeping pace with him, so that it may be 
said she has been his comrade in all things. And Mr. Gladstone 
at all times and on every fitting occasion pays tribute to' the 
mind and heart of his wife, and a,ttributes to her companionship 
and encouragement the stimulus and the solace without which he 
could not have undertaken the tasks he has performed. Always . 
at his side ministering to him, and diverting his mind by steady 
cheerfulness, she has made his life an exceptionally happy one. 
She alone has shared alike in his labours and his recreations, his 
triumphs and defeats; and beyond all the incidents of their 
united lives, her unselfish devotion has been ever conspicuous. 

Mr, Glaidstone was now in his 79th year, and wonderfully 
vigorous for his age. Someone* speaking to John Bright, 
observed that Mr. Gladstone must have a strong constitution ; 
“No, I don’t think so,” said John Bright, “ Gladstone takes 
great care of himself in some ways — and his wife takes great care 
of him. Last November,” he added, “I was at Hawarden, and 
Mrs, Gladstone and I went out for a walk round the house anri 
grounds. We came to some trees, where there was a man cutting 
down one with an axe. ‘There’s our woodman!’ said she, and 
it turned out to be the Prime Minister. He had neither coat nor 
* From “ A Girl’s Recollections,” in The hpeaher. 
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waistcoat on, his braces hung down to his heels, and the perspira- 
tion was running down his face. I tell him it is too violent exercise 
for his age — and I am satisfied it is so. We started out for a 
walk, and went four or five miles. It was raining heavily. I had 
a great coat and an umbrella. He had no great coat and no 
umbrella, only a slick ; but he didn’t seem -to mind. Of couise 
he changed his clothes when he got in.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

18S9, — THE SOUTHAVEST CAMPAIGN. — THE GOLDEN WF.DDINC. 

The ex-Prsmier’s literary activity seemed to have increa.sed 
rather than slackened with age. In a delightful article in the 
Nineteenth Century, speaking of Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Gladstone 
says : “ At all times he was most kindly and genial to one who 
had no claim to his notice, and whose prejudices were all against 
him. lie had, however, without doubt, more religion than 
theology, and was in truth thoroughly and affectionately devout, 
I will not inquire whether his duel with D’Esterre requires any 
qualification of this statement, as applicable to the date of its 
occurrence. It may be said, however, that an Irishman who 
either then, or for some time after, was not a duellist, must have 
lieen either .more or less than a man.” In another passage, in 
the same article, Mr. Gladstone alludes to the stately figure of an 
Irish gentleman (a noted duellist), then a Member of the House 
of Commons, “who is conspicuous among all his contempoiarics 
for his singularly beautiful and gentle manners.” The allusion is 
to The O’Gorraan, prob.il:)ly the last of the famous Irish duellists. 

It is worth recording here that, although Mr. Gladstone has 
not found himself able to accept the often repeated invitations. to 
visit the United States, his voice has been heard there for some 
years past. The explanation, of course, is that his voice has been 
phonogvaphed. Standing one d.iy before one of Mr. Edison’s 
machineis, in Nortlnimberl.and Avenue, Mr. Gladstone, .addressing 
the inventor in the United States, said : — 

T)uar Mr. Edison, — I am profounJly indebted to you for not the enter- 
tainment only, but tlie iivslruction and the mavvel.s of one of the ma.st 
remailtalile evenings wliich it has been my privilege to enjoy, 'hire request 
tliat you have done me the honour to make — to receive the record of my 
voice— is one that I cheerfully comply with so far as lies in my ijowcr j tliough 
I lament to .say that the voice which I transmit to you b only the relic of an 
organ tlie employment of which has been overstrained. Yet I offer to you 
as much as I possess, and .so much as old age has left me, with the ulmo.st 
.satisfaction, as being at least a testimony to the instruction and delight that I 
llave received from your marvellous invention. As to the future consequences, 
it is impossible to anticipate them. All I see i.s that wonder.s u|:ioii wonders 
are opening before us. Your great country is leading the way in tlie im- 
p.orlant work of invention. Heartily do I wish it well ; and to yoti, as one of 
il.s greatest celebrities, allow me to offer my hearty good wishe.s and e.arne.st 
prayers that you may live long to witness its triumphs in all that appertains 
to the well-being of mankind. — William Ewart Gladsto.ne. 
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While enjoying his visit to Naples, one of his friends suggesled, 
in a jocular vein, that they should make the ascent of Mount 
Vcrsuviii.s. This recalled to Mr. Gladstone’s mind the incidents 
of an ascent of Mount Etna he liad made fifty years before. 
I'liat was in 1838, and he was one of the first spectators of the 
jpeat volcanic action of that year, lie wrote a description of l)i.s 
travels, which for some years remained unpublished ; ultimately, 
it found its way into “Murray’s Guide to Sicily.” On leaving 
Naples, Mr. Gladstone spent a few days with Lord Acton, at 
La Madelaine, and afterwards returned to London. 

Al)out this lime it was alleged by some of the ex-Premier’.s 
opponents that, notwithstanding his denunciations of the evictions 
in Ireland, cruel and unfair evictions had taken p'ace on the 
Ilawarden estate. Need it be said that the allegation was quite 
untrue. That notices had been sent to tenants at Hawarden was 
true enough, but it was only to those tenants who were hope- 
les.sly in arrear. 'Die tenants of Ilawarden them.se]ves recorded 
a protest against the charges of I'.arshness which had been 
j)ublislied, and ibc matter then dropped. 

It had i)ccn so long forgotten that Mr. Gladstone bad a 
brother older than himself, that the news of the death of Sir 
Thomas Gladstone, of Easque, came upon the public somewhat 
as a surprise. F.arly in life, Sir Thomas was returned to 
Parliament as a Conservative, and, unlike his more famous 
relative, held Conservative opinions for the rest of his life. The 
difference of political vicw.s did not, however, lead to the 
.sliglite.st estrangement between the bi'otlicr.s, tliough, on the 
oecasion of the O-vrord University election, Sir Tl)omas veted 
ag.iin.sl jMr. fJladslone, showing that bis convictions were stronger 
than the lies of kinship. 

Slionly after, the death of Mr. John I’.tight severed another of 
Mr, GUulstone’s friendships; for aliliough the Irish question 
divided them politically, their mutual regard was unbroken to the 
last. In no letter or speech erf Mr. Gladstone's will be found a 
Wind euleulaled If) give his old fiiend pain ; and on Mr. Bright's 
yravt, he always e'arcfuliy refrained from giving utterance to anything 
tiiat might wound nr grieve Mr. Gladstone. “ lie has been kind- 
ness itself (o me,” .said Mr. I’.iLlit, on one oeeasion, ‘’and 1 feel 
luoit kindly towards him; indeed, be has never cca.sed, almost, to 
urge me to go into his Mini-stry again.” 

bn aiiotlior occasion, Mr. Bright"' was asked wliat c-Kcrcise 
• Prom “A Girl’s Recollections,’' in 7/it; .S/iai/tvc, 
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does Mr. Gladstone take in London ? “ I don’t know,” he replied) 
“ He rides sometimes, but not very often. He told me, oncC) 
that for five-and-twenty years he had made it a habit, never 
to let his mind dwell on Parliamentary or political matters after 
getting into bed ; and he has acquired such a control over his 
thoughts, that he can do it. I have gone on a different principle, 
and I believe it is a bad one. When I was in London, I used to 
sit up for half an hour, after I came from the House, reading 
poetry or something quiet, to calm my mind. When I am going' 
to make a speech on a subject I care about, I lie awake three 
or four hours every night for several nights, thinking about it.” 

“ But, then, you must remember how different your speeches 
are from Gladstone’s.” 

“No ; the only difference is that he takes twice as long to say 
a thing as I do, and that he says twice as many things. ‘ People 
say my mind’s subtle,’ he said once to me, and seemed, to think 
it an unjust charge. ‘ I don’t know what you mean by subtle,’ I 
replied, ' but I know what other people mean by it. .Here is the 
cliart of an argument. There are three or four prominent head- 
lands. I dwell on them at length, and so do you — but you go 
into all the little creeks and bays and inlets, and enlarge on thenr 
with equal detail and elaboration, instead of bringing out the 
great promontories of your argument forcibly; and so your 
audience lose sight of them. When you use so many small 
arguments, people think you have no big ones. Those are not 
the arguments that convince people. I leave out the little creeks, 
and dwell on the projecting headlands only. If I can convince 
a hearer on one of them, I have got hhn. But you dwell on 
small and great arguments alike.’ ” 

“Did he make any improvement after that?” someone 
inquired. 

“ 1 did not notice any ; but I have heard him make many very 
good terse speeches — as good as ever were made. I think he is 
the most wonder.''ul speaker of whom we have any record in the 
House of Commons. The Tory Governments of sixty or seventy 
years ago, in Pitt’s time, had large and subservient majorities; 
and the Prime Minister had not to make anything like so many 
speeches on different subjects, in the course, of a Session, as he 
has now. A few weeks since, I had a letter from Gladstone. 
In the times of slavery, he said, the worst crime a man could 
commit was to steal himself, and I had done it. In these 
days, Gladstone added, the only remnant of slavery in the 
Empire was the Ministry. I dare say he feels so at times.” 
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While enjoying his visit to Naples, one of his friends suggested, 
in !i jocular vein, that they should make the ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius. This recalled to Mr. Gladstone’s mind the incidents' 
of !ui ascent of Mount Etna he had made fifty years before. 
That was in i8;pS, and he was one of the first spectators of the 
great volcanic action of that year. He wrote a description of his 
travels, wliich for some years remained unpublished ; ultimately, 
it found its way into “Murray’s Guide to Sicily.” On leaving 
Najiles, Mr. Gladstone spent a few daj's with I.ord Acton, at 
1 .a Maddaino, and afterwards returned to ].,ondon. 

Alrout this time it was alleged by some of the ex-Premier’s 
opponents tliat, notwithstanding his denunciations of the evictions 
in Ireland, cruel and unfair evictions had taken p'ace on the 
llawardcn estate. Need it be said that the allegation was quite 
untrue. 'I'hat notices had been sent to tenants at Hawarden was 
true enough, but it was only to those tenants who were hope- 
le.ssly in arrear. The tenants of Hawarden themselves recorded 
a protest against the charges of harshness which had been 
published, and the matter then dropped. 

It had Vjcen so long forgotten that hfr. Gladstone had a 
broilicr older than himself, that the news of the death of Sir 
'I'homas Gladstone, of Easqtie, came u|)on the public somewhat 
as a sui|irisc. hlarly in life, Sir 'I'homas was returned to 
Parliament as a tlonservative, and, unlike his more famous 
relative, held Gonservative opinions for the rest of his life. The 
difference of political views did not, however, lead to the 
.slightest estnangement between the brothers, though, on the 
oci.’asioii of the Oxford University election. Sir 'I'liomas voted 
ajiainst Mr. Gladstone, showing that his convictions were stronger 
than the Vii‘s of kinsliip. 

Shortly after, the death of Mr. John Iliight severed another of 
Mr, (Hailstone’s friendships ; for althoiigii the Irish question 
(livided them politically, their mutual regard was unbroken to the 
hist. In no letter or speech of Mr. Gladstone’s will Ire found a 
woul calcnlated to give his old fiicnd pain ; and on Mr. iliiglit’.s 
pad, he always carefully refrained from giving utteiance to anything 
ttial might wound or grieve Mr. Gladstone. “ lie has been kind- 
nes-i itself to me,” said Mr. I!ri-ht:, on one occasion, ‘'and I feel 
mod kindly towards him ; indeed, be has never ceased, almost, to 
urge me to go into bis Ministry again.” 

On aiiotber occasion, Air. JJright’-" was asked what c-xercifie 
• Pioin “A Ciirl's Recollections,’' in 7'/ii S/Mh'r. 
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does Mr. Gladstone take in London ? " I don’t know,” he replied, 
“lie rides sonnetimes, but not very often. He told me, once, 
that for five-and-twenty years he had made it a habit, never 
to let bis mind dwell on Parliamentary or political matters after 
getting into bed ; and he has acquired such a control over his 
thoughts, that he can do it. I have gone on a different principle, 
and I believe it is a bad one. When I was in London, I used to 
sit up for half an hour, after I came from the House, reading 
poetry or something quiet, to calm my mind. When I am going 
to make a speech on a subject I care about, I lie awake three 
or four hours every night for several nights, thinking about it.” 

"But, then, you must remember how different your speeches 
are from Gladstone’s.” 

"No ; the only difference is that he takes twice as long to say 
a thing as I do, and that he says twice as many things. ‘ People 
say my mind’s subtle,’ he said once to me, and seemed to think 
it an unjust charge. ‘I don't know what you mean by subtle,’ I 
replied, ‘ but I know what other people mean by it. Here is the 
chart of an argument. There are three or four prominent head- 
lands. I dwell on them at length, and so do you — but you go 
into all the little creeks and bays and inlets, and enlarge on them 
with equal detail and elaboration, instead of bringing out the 
great promontories of your argument forcibly ; and so your 
audience lose sight of them. When you use so many small 
arguments, people think you have no big ones. Those are not 
the arguments that convince people. I leave out the little creeks, 
and dwell on the projecting headlands only. If I can convince 
a hearer on one of them, I have got him. But you dwell on 
small and great arguments alike.' ” 

“ Did he make any improvement after that ? ” someone 
inquired. 

“I did not notice any; but I have heard him make many very 
good terse speeches — as good as ever were made. I think he is 
the most wonderful speaker of rvhom we have any record in the 
liouse of Commons. The Tory Governments of sixty or seventy 
years ago, in Pitt’s time, had large and subservient majorities; 
and the Prime Minister had not to make anything like so many 
speeches on different subjects, in the course of a Ses.sion, as he 
has now. A few weeks since, I had a letter from Gladstone. 
In the times of slavery, he said, the worst crime a man could 
commit was to steal himself, and I had done it. In these 
days, Gladstone added, the only remnant of slavery in the 
Empire was the Ministry. I dare say he feels so at times.” 
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While enjoying his visit to Naples, one of his friends suggested, 
in a jocular vein, that they should make the a.scent of Mount 
Vesuvius. This recalled to Mr. Gladstone’s mind the incidents 
of an ascent of Mount Etna he had made fifty 5'eais before. 
That was in 1838, and he was one of the first spectators of the 
great volcanic action of that year, tie wrote a description of his 
travels, which for some years remained unpublished ; ultimately, 
it found its way into “Murray’s Guide to Sicily.” On leaving 
Naples, Mr. Gladstone spent a few days with Lord Acton, at 
La Madelaine, and afterwards returned to London. 

About this time it was alleged by some of the ex-Premier’s 
opponents that, notwithstanding his denunciations of the evictions 
in Ireland, cruel and unfair evictions had taken p’ace on the 
Plawarden estate. Need it be said that the allegation was quite 
untrue. That notices had been sent to tenants at Hawarden was 
true enough, but it was only to those tenants who were hope- 
lessly in arrear. The tenants of Hawarden themselves recorded 
a protest against the charges of harshness which had been 
published, and (he matter then dropped. 

It had been so long forgotten that hfr. Gladstone had a 
brother older than himself, that the news of the death of Sir 
Thomas Gladstone, of Fasque, came upon the public somewhat 
as a surprise. Early in life. Sir Thomas was returned to 
Parliament as a Conservative, and, unlike his more famous 
relative, held Conservative opinions for the rest of his life. The 
difference of political views did not, however, lead to the 
slightest estrangement between the brothers, though, on the 
occasion of the Oxford University election, Sir Thomas voted 
against Mr. Gladstone, showing that his convictions were .stronger 
than the ties of kinship. 

Shortly after, the death of Mr. John Ihight severed another of 
Mr. Gladstone’s friendships; for although the Irish question 
divided them politically, their mutual regard was unbroken to the 
last. In no letter or speech of Mr. Gladstone’.s will be found a 
word calculated to give his old fiiend pain ; and on Mr. I'light’s 
part, he always carefully refrained from giving utterance to .anything 
that might wound or grieve Mr. Gladstone. “ He has been kiiui- 
ness itself to me,” said Mr. Bright, on one occasion, “and I feel 
most kindly towards him ; indeed, he has never ceased, almo.st, to 
urge me to go into his Ministry again.” 

On another occasion, hlr. Bright*’ was asked what e.xercise 
* From “ A Girl’s Recollections,’’ in Zlig SfeoLa-. 
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docs Mr. Gladstone take in London ? “ I don’t know,” he replied, 
He rides sometimes, but not very often. He told me, onccj 
that for five-and-twenty years he had made it a habit, never 
to let his mind dwell on Parliamentary or political matters after 
getting into bed ; and he has acquired such a control over his 
thoughts, that he can do it. I have gone on a different principle, 
and I believe it is a bad one. When I was in London, I used to 
sit up for half an hour, after I came from the House, reading 
poetry or something quiet, to calm my mind. When I am going 
to make a speech on a subject I care about, I lie awake three 
or four hours every night for several nights, thinking about it.” 

“ But, then, you must remember how different your speeches 
are from Gladstone’s.” 

“No ; the only difference is that he takes twice as long to say 
a thing as I do, and that he says twice as many things. ‘ People 
say my mind’s subtle,’ he said once to me, and seemed to think 
it an unjust charge. ‘I don’t know what you mean by subtle,’ I 
replied, ‘ but I know what other people mean by it. I-Jere is the 
chart of an argument. There are three or four prominent head- 
lands. I dwell on them at length, and so do you — but you go 
into all the little creeks and bays and inlets, and enlarge on them 
with equal detail and elaboration, instead of bringing out the 
great promontories of your argument forcibly ; and so your 
audience lose sight of them. When you use so many small 
arguments, people think you have no big ones. Those are not 
the arguments that convince people. I leave out the little creeks, 
and dwell on the prf)jecting headlands only. If I can convince 
a hearer on one of them, I have got him. But you dwell on 
small and great arguments alike.’ ” 

“Did he make any improvement after that?” someone 
inquired. , 

“I did not notice any; but I have heard him make many very 
good terse speeches — as good as ever were made. I think he is 
the most wonder, ''ul speaker of whom we have any record in the 
Iriouse of Commons. The Tory Governments of sixty or seventy 
years ago, in Pitt’s time, had large and subservient majorities, 
and the Prime Minister had not to make anything like so many 
speeches on different subjects, in the coui'se, of a Session, as he 
has now. A few weeks since, I had a letter from Gladstone. 
In the times of tl.avery, he said, the worst crime a man could 
commit was to steal himself, and I had done it. In these 
days, Gladstone added, the only remnant of slavery in the 
Empire was the Ministry. I dare say he feels so at times.” 
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Some interest was excited in a correspondence between Mr. 
Gladstone and a man named Freeman, who was alleged to have 
shot one Kinsclla near Arklow, in September, 1887, Freeman 
complained that Air. Gladstone had in a speech accused him of 
this deed, in spite of the fact that a jury had given a decision to 
the contrary. Mr. Gladstone replied stating that when he 
accused Freeman of murder, he was merely quoting from a 
pamplilet written on the subject by an Irish priest. He could 
not deny the matters recited, he said, until, this pamphlet had 
been answered ; then he would carefully consider the charge and 
the defence, and would be anxious to do all that justice might 
require. In reply Freeman said ; “ I am only a humble man, and 
how could I write a book agin the priest who twi.sted everything 
about to suit the National Leaguers, and to gull ignorant Engli.sh- 
raen. As your honour thinks a book written to help the plan 
of campaign better to be trusted than the sworn jurors of 
Dublin, I must try and live it down wiihout your honour’s help.” 
Subsequently a correspondence i)assed on the subject between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. G. N. Curzon, M.P., in the cour.5e of 
which the former declared that he had not stated, nor even 
thought himself justified in supposing, that Kinsella had been shot 
by Freeman. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone clearly intimated 
that he thought the sum demanded for the Naval Defence 
scheme by the Government was excessive in amount, but as they 
asked for it on their responsibility as minister.s, and with full 
information, he declined to support some of his friends who 
attempted to reduce it. One other matter, in which Mr. 
Gladstone took part, may be mentioned. This was Dr. Clark’s 
motion on Scotch Home Rule. It was dismissed, and the 
great influence against it was undoubtedly the speech of Mir. 
Gladstone. He declared that the question was not ripe; that 
Scotland had not any concrete idea on the subject, and, in 
brief, that it would be time enough to discu's the matter when 
there was a definite scheme. 

It was suggested by .some political, friends that Mr. Glad.stone 
should, in taking a holiday, visit some of the towns on the 
south-west coast. Nothing loth, he consented and as the tour 
develojied into what is known as the South-West Campaign, it 
may be useful and interesting to sketch an outline of it here. It 
was delightlul midsummer weather, when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
arrived at Southampton, where they received an ovation which, 
though it perhaps lacked a little of the heat and fire of a north- 
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country welcome, bore evidence of cordial kindliness. On the 
platform were representatives of Liberal organisations from many 
distant parts of Hampshire. Mr. Evans, M.P., on behalf of the 
Liberal Association of Southampton, welcomed Mr. Oladstone to 
the borough. As Mr. Gladstone stood to reply, bare-headed, 
before the assembled thousands, a roar of cheeiing roie, and 
was followed by absolute silence, as if the people who had come 
to hear were anxious not to miss a word that fell from him. After 
drawing some cheerful auguries of future successes, and marshal- 
ling statistics, enforced by some sly hits and homely illustrations, 
he paused; then routed his audience to eager attention, Iry force 
of voice and gesture, w'hen he spoke of the great feud between 
England and Ireland alienating hearts that ought to be united, 
and bringing shame and discredit to England throughout the 
w'hole v.'orld. Loudly he was cheered when he said that the 
Liberals believed themselves to be engaged in a work that was 
patriotic in the deepest and most significant sense of the word, 
and more loudly still when he concluded with a hope that their 
efforts would be crowned with one of the brightest triumphs 
which in the whole course of their history they had been 
permitted to achieve. His voice had ceased to ring, but under 
the spell of it the vast audience stood silent for a space after he 
had finished. 

A long-promised visit was then paid to Sir William Harcourt ; 
and a more delightful place for summer rest than Sir William 
Harcourt’s interesting house in the New Forest could hardly be 
desired by any lover of picturesque woodland scenery. Malwood 
Lodge, built by Sir William Harcourt, only a year or two ago, is 
fixed upon by local tradition as the site where stood the royal 
hunting-box of William Rufus. Of the Norman building, it is 
needless to say, not a stone remains, but tradition has located it 
in the midst of scenery fair enough for any king to choose. The 
dining-room, which is in a cool corner, has its broad bow window 
opening on to a glade where bowers nestle and rose-trees bloom, 
'i'he library, where Mr. Gladstone spent his morning in dealing 
with the inevitable corrrespondcnce, has a circular window that is 
almost a room in itself, and this room looks on verdant lawns, 
where tame storks and gulls wander at their will. About every 
mullion of every window roses cluster. Making the most of his 
one real holiday, Mr. Gladstone accompanied his host and 
hostess and other guests in exploring many beautiful bits of the 
forest round about. They drove over the open moors to Brotley 
Hill, where they lunched under gnarled oaks, and feasted their 
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eyes on a poinorama whicli is bounded only by the sea mists tlint 
hang like a filmy veil over Bournemouth. Thence they drove 
to Boldrewood, and afterwards continued their journey to Lynd- 
Inirst, along <a road every turn of wiiich opens up some fresh 
delightful scene. At Lyndhiirsl, Mr. Gladstone, with Sir William 
and Lady Harcourt, rested for a while in tlte Queen’s House, 
the official residence of the deputy surveyor of the forest. 

After leaving Sir William Harcourt’s modest domain, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone drove to Romsey. In the square there is 
a statue of itomsey’s chief celebrity, Lord Palmerston. As 
Mr. Gladstone’s carriage turned into the market place, cheers 
burst out, and again as Mr. Gladstone rose to receive ,an address. 
This was read by the Town Clerk. As the borough had 
honoured Mr. Gladstone when he came to pay a tribute of 
respect to a great Englishman, whose statue had been unveiled 
the day before that visit Iwenty-ono years ago, so it desired to 
honour him again while he was a guest in the neighbourhood. 
This feeling was expressed in loud and prolonged cheers when, 
having received the address from the Mayor, Mr. Gladstone 
began to respond. After a few sentences in a low voice, lie 
threw aside his overcoat, and prep.'ired for more vigorous exertion. 
Then it could be seen that he liad carefully refrained from 
wearing any flower that could be taken as a party emblem. 
Only one spray of white heather adorned the button-hole, and 
it completely symbolised the .speaker’s wish to keep all party 
colour out of his speech. “ We meet here on national grounds,” 
he began, and then came a series of apt historical references, 
without one word to give occasion for hostile demonstration. 
A single person in the crowd did attempt to interrupt with some 
question, the meaning of which just escaped by thickness of 
utterance, and an incoherence caused apparently by too many 
precautions against the effects of external damp. To him Mr. 
Glad.stone simply smiled good-humouredly, but as liie hazy inter- 
rogator persisted in being heard, he was gently removed lo a .spot 
where he could not interfere with the desire of the otlicrs to hear. 
A few cries were raised against the party represented by this 
solitary champion, but Mr. Gladstone made a sign for silence, ami 
then, with an inimitable touch, he said that, believing himself to 
be “governed like other men by upright motive.s,” he dtssired to 
extend the benefit of this belief to others of his countrymen, 
whether they agreed with, or differed from him. Then in a con- 
cluding sentence, spoken with warmth, and in a voice that 
rang through the market-place, he said, “livery man who docs 
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his best f(jr Uie welfare of his country quite deserves to mcel with 
the hugest and most generous interpretation of his motives.” 

rroeeeding, the distinguished party were received with great 
enthusiasm at Torquay. As they passed along Torquay Road, 
which on one side is separated from the se.i by a low wall, the 
spectacle was very 'attractive. It was said that never were so 
many people seen together in Torquay. In spite of some rain, 
hfr. Gladstone was bareheaded a great part of the W’ay. The 
meeting in the Public Hall avas a great success. It was crammed 
with more than 3,000 people, including many ladies. The first 
loud cheers were given when the chairman referred to Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ eminent and able wife. ” There was much 
sympathy when he spoke of “the damp upon the meeting," 
caused by the absence of Sir Arthur and Lady Hayter ; and 
again, when the spokesman of the Brixham fishermen referred to 
the reception of William Prince of Orange in i683, and to the 
equal pride they felt in welcoming the Grand Old Man, William 
Ewart Gladstone, in 1889. There then came forward a Torquay 
workman, to present a casket of his own workmanship, and 
following him came a man of few words and 90 years, who 
distanced Mr. Gladstone as the oldest Liberal present. The 
feeling in the streets was so enthusiastic as to justify Mr. Glad- 
stone in the question, “ Where are the Tories ? ’’ 

Cornwall gave Mr, Gladstone a splendid welcome. When the 
yacht came into Falmouth Harbour, there was nothing to show 
what was in store. Presently the old statesman came on dock, 
and received the formal address of the Mayor, Mr. ^Vebber, as 
well as the informal but extremely hearty greeting of one of the 
Corporation, who, insisting on shaking hands, shouted “1 am 
am glad to see thee. I have known thee all my life, though I 
never saw thee before,” On shore the popular greeting was 
l epeated with great intensity. The inevitable procession, with band 
ahead, was in attendance, and there was one more triumphal 
progress through the streets of a very entluisiastic town. At 
the place chosen for the address, Mr. Gladstone found himself 
not only in front of a grand stand crowded with people, but com- 
pletely surrounded by eager and enthusiastic admirers, and in 
great embarrassment as to which way he should turn in order to 
commence his reply. The speech was vigorous, as usual, and put 
the audience into splendid humour all the more readily because 
it was so well adapted to the circumstances of the constituency. 
The chief excitement was at Redruth. There the whole of 
the mining division offered welcome on triumphal arches. The 
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most extravagent computations as to the size of the crowd ivere 
indulged in, their only value being to show that everybody was 
being impressed by its proportions. It was certainly to be 
reckoned by tens of thousands, but by how many tens I will not 
hazard the conjecture. A fairly long speech was made in spite of 
difficulties, and then a way was marvellously opened up in the 
midst of the multitude, to enable Mr. Gladstone to drive onto view 
the further decorations of the tmvn, and to receive still further 
homage. The splendid, though somewhat embarrassing, proofs 
of affection and confidence, given by thousands at Redruth, will 
probably not find a parallel in any gathering outside Plymouth j 
but in some respects, the triumphs achieved have been even more 
emphatic in their promise of future victories for the cause of 
political freedom in every part of the United Kingdom. Even 
during Mr. Gladstone’s progress up the'River Fal, evidences were 
not wanting of the interest his visit c-vcited. The people of Fal- 
mouth a.ssembled to give him a parting cheer as the yacht slipped 
her moorings and stetniied away. Two pleasure-boats laden with 
excursionists accompanied the yacht, and skiffs put out from many 
se'cluded creeks, bearing villagers who were an.xious to join in the 
general acclamations. At King Harry’s Ferry, just belov I.ord 
Falmouth's beautifully-wooded domain of 'Tregothran, a little 
crowd filled every part of the quay, and others clustered on tlie 
hillside to give gratifying proofs of their faith in the Liberal 
leader. 

At Truro, when Mr. Gladstone, landed, all along the route to 
the cathedral city people stood to give the illustrious visitor a 
welcome, In the Guildhall there was not a vacant seat or 
■standing space unoccupied. All of them rose as Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone entered, accompanied by their friends, among whom 
was Lord Brassey ; and the reception given by tin's meeting to 
Mr. Gladstone was one of the most brilliant incidents in this 
memorable campaign. The audience broke into, cheers when 
their great leader rose, but having paid that tribute, they settled 
down to listen, and thenceforward were silent, as if afraid of 
losing a word that fell from his lips. Mr. Gladstone devoted the 
greater part of his speech to liome Rule in its possible relations 
to religion. 

Ha’f-an hour’s journey by rail brought the party to Bodmin, 
By the way glimpses were gained of many simple preparations, 
made by villagers and farmers, to celebrate the occasion with 
such pomp and ceremony as were within their means. A waggon, 
wreathed in laurels, or a flag fluttering from the gable window, 
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was enough to show that the owner was not indifferent to Mr. 
Gladstone's presence. One farmer had all his children grouped 
together in a field, where, as the train flitted past, they made a 
picture that would have made a fitting subject for Randolph 
Caldicott’s pencil. At the St. Austell Station some half-hundred 
sturdy yeomen, wearing sashes of the local colours, were drawn 
up as a guard of honour, and the lusty cheers they raised when 
Mr. Gladstone emerged from his carriage, gave earnest of the 
heartiness with which St. Austell welcomed his advent. 

The Union Jack, floating high above the grey castle keep that 
for seven hundred years has guarded the main g.ate into Cornwall, 
was the first sign that greeted Mr. Gladstone’s eyes as a symbol 
of the reception which the inhabitants of Launceston were 
preparing for him. Miles away, as he crossed the liattle ground 
on which “Blameless Arthur” fought his last fight against the 
Saxons, that flag could be seen flaunting its blue field, embla- 
zoned with the crosses of St. George, St, Andrew, and St. Patrick, 
above the ruined tower of Dunheverd. That national flag was 
raised as a token that the townsmen did not show the sinister 
forebodings of those who persist that Horae Rule for Ireland 
would mean the disintegration of the mighty British Empire. In 
the words of their own address, they welcomed him in the name 
of “the Liberals and inhabitants” of the ancient borough of 
Launceston. That part Mr. Gladstone subsequently took up as 
the key-note of a passage half playful, half pathetic, in which he 
evoked loud cheers by the statement that since he had come into 
the county of Cornwall he liad seemed to be in contact, not with a 
party, not with a portion merely, but with the whole population. 
When the ivied ruins and rugged keep of Launceston came into 
sight, after a beautiful drive over wide-stretching moors, one gets 
some odour of the sea, wliether the wind blows from the Atlantic 
or from the English Channel. Here again was an outburst of 
enthusiasm. . _ 

Mr, Gladstone arrived in good time at riymoulh, and the 
collection of addresses in this town would fill a small port- 
manteau. Bareheaded all the way, bowing right and Icfi, he 
pa.sscd througli the crowded streets. Few would liavc siqipo.sed 
that Sir Thomas Acland, who sat opposite to him in the carriage, 
v;as his senior in age, for the President of the Devon J'ederation 
has no grey hairs, and is very hale and hearty in aiipearance. 
The lloe, a splendid green traversed with asphalte roads and 
path", is famous as the position from which the Spanish Ai mada 
was first sighted, more than three hundred years ago. The 
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granite pedestal of the national monument to commemorate 
the Tercentenary, then completed, was tlie most conspicuous 
object, beyond the statue of Drake, from Mr. (lladstone’s 
windows. Here the .South-West Campaign ended, 

The asth July was the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone’s wedding- It was their Golden Wedding, and was 
duly honoured. A reception was held at the National Liberal 
Club, and a. portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which had been sub-sci ilurd 
for by women of the three sister countries, was presented to the 
distinguished couple. The portrait — the work of Sir John 
Millais— -was finished just in the nick of time, Mr. William 
Agnew arriving at i6, James Street, with the picture, at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the jubilee- He expected to hear that 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone had not left their room, and that he 
would be able to hang the picture before they came down. As a 
matter of fact, they were away at church, and Lady Aberdeen and 
Mr. Agnew succeeded in getting the iricture hung, leaving some 
orange blossoms about the breakfirst-t-able, and slipping away 
unseen by the family. W'hen Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone came 
home from church, there was the picture. In acknowledging it, 
Mrs, Gladstone wrote : “ Now that the picture is arrived, it t:all.s 
for fresh and new words of gratitude. ^Vc cannot expre.ss all our 
fceling.s, but the kind donors — those who have joined in this 
beautiful gift— will care to know that it has brought joy and 
deepest gratitude. Will you make known to them that their 
gift has brought joy and gladness to our dear old home? We 
shall never look at it, blending as it does the present and the 
future, without thankfulness.” There were 3,000 subscribers to 
the fund. 

About this time the interminable Silver Question again excited 
attention, and Air. Gladstone was invited by Mr. It, J.. Kverett, 
of Rushmere, to explain his views thereon. In repW, the ex- 
Premier said that the “standard of value which is the great 
instrument of exchange, is itself a commodity, and being 
such, is itself subject to fluctuation, finch fluctuation is 
economically an evil, and every wisely governed State should seek 
to have for its standard of value the commodity which i.s tlie 
least subject to fluctuation. That commodity, as I conceive, i.s 
gold, and to adopt any other standard, or to add to gold any 
other metal more subject to fluctuation than gold, would be to 
increase that fluctuation, and therewith the consequent incon- 
venience or distress. If a change were made which should 
of itself lower the value of sterling money in which debts are 





])ayal)le, this would be an additional and most formidable mis- 
chief,” The bimetallists, on the other hand, say that the effect 
would be beneficial, not mischievous ; and so far as the theory of 
biinetallisin goes, there is a good deal to be said for it; but the 
working of it would be impracticable, and, if the proposal vere 
adopted, it is feared that it would be as Mr. Gladstone descrilies 
it, a “formidable mischief.” 

The part taken by Mr. ( tladstone in the debate on the Royal 
Grants is often referred to ; but justice has hardly been done to 
ins courage on the occasion. The facts are these. After much 
communication with Windsor, Mr. W. H. Smith, then First Lord 
of the Treasury, was able to tell the Committee on the Royal 
Grants that Her Majesty, whilst holding that precedent gave her 
a claim upon Parliament to provide for every member of the 
Royal family without exception, was willing to waive her rights 
s.avc as regards the family of the heir apparent. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that these rights, being founded mainly on precedents 
which were anterior to the last settlement of the Civil List, were 
not satisfactorily established, but as they w-ere largely waived, he 
was not prepared to enter ujron a barren conflict concerning them. 
Indeed, to get rid of all further applications whatever during this 
reign, he proposed to create a trust fund out of which the Prince 
of Whales should himself provide for his children. The Govern-* 
ment fell in with this view, and fixed the sum at ;,^4o,ooo a year. 
Mr. Gladstone cut this down to ^^36,000 a year, and again the . 
Government agreed. But whilst Mr. Gl.adstone had the support of 
Sir H. Vivian and of Mr. Parnell, the Radicals, headed by Mr. John 
Morley, who had made their assent to the trust fund conditional 
upon an absolute waiver of all further claims of any kind, held 
that this condition was not satisfied. Accordingly they voted 
against it, with Mr. Laboucliere and Mr. Burt, who from the 
fust had taken up an attitude of uncompromising hostility to 
any grants whatever for the third generation of the Royal farni’y. 
This division of opinion reappeared, of course, in the Ffouse of 
Commons. When it was proposed to go into committee to 
consider the Queen’s message asking for provision for Prince 
Albert Victor and Piincess Louise of Wales, Mr. Labouchere 
moved an amendment declaring that the funds granted to the 
Royal family “were adequate without further demands upon the 
taxpayers.” Mr. Gladstone opposed this, and though it brought 
him in conflict with the vast majority of his immediate followers, 
he gave the Government an energetic support. His speech has 
been greatly praised both by friends and opponents, and it need 
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only be said here that he affirmed with great emphasis that the 
Queen’s waiver put an end to all further applications from th.e 
Crown during the present reign, just as certainly as if the House 
had a formal contract sealed, signed, and delivered. Ultimately, 
Mr. I.abouchere’s amendment was rejected by 398 votes to 
1 16 votes. 

Some points of interest may be noted before entering upon 
another year. It was in October, soon after the North bucks 
election, tliat Mr. Gladstone, in a correspondence with the defeated 
candidate, declared himself in favour of the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster in the event of Home Rule being 
granted to Ireland. It is true that a year or two before, he had 
recognised the necessity of modifying his views on the subject, 
but it was in his letter to Mr. Hubbard that he finally declared 
himself, Later, at Saltney, Cheshire, in speaking on the condition 
of the “working classes,” he enumerated the advantages which 
they possessed over their predecessors of past ages. He advised 
those in search of mental improvement to read history — th'; 
history especially of England, France, America, and Ireland. He 
pointed out also the danger of c.alling upon tlie State to do what 
might be done by individuals, and he trusted they would preserve 
a spirit of self-reliance and manly independence in the minds of 
all classes of the people. Towards the close of the year, Mr, 
Gladstone was visited by Mr. Parnell, and it was at Hawarden, 
according to Mr. Parnell, that the ex- Premier discussed the 
changes he proposed to make in his new Home Rule scheme. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

1S90. — THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. — THE FALL OF MR. P.VRNELL. 

Mr. Gladstone was able lo be present at the rent dinner, in 
January, on the Ha warden estate. One of the oldest tenants 
made some touching and kindly allusions to the long residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone in the neighbourhood, and the regard 
in which they were held by the Platvarden tenantry. Mr. 
Gladstone made a charming speech in reply. He sketched the 
s' ate of agriculture during the last half-century, and complimented 
the farmers of his district on the success with which they 
managed their farms. He hoped that the existing good relations 
between landlords and tenants would be found to prevent the 
agricultural labouring population from emigiating to towns. 

The marriage of the ex-Preinier’s third son, Mr. Henry Nevill 
Gladstone, to Miss Maud Rendel, was a social event in whicli 
the country took no small interest. Mr. Henry Gladstone has 
as yet taken no active part in politics, being an East Indian 
merchant engaged in the affairs of a large business, The 
marriage was at St. Margaret’s Church, and the scene there and 
at Carlton Gardens was a very spiking one. The stalls on either 
■side of the Communion table were reserved — the right band 
ones for the Gladstone family, the left for the Rendels. Mr. 
Gladstone, looking extremely well and active, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gladstone, beautifully dressed in red velvet and white lace, 
came in immediately before the bride. The rest of the church 
was full to overflowing, and, with the exception of Lord Ripon 
and Mr. Morley, all the Liberal leaders were there. 

Another interesting event, though of a different character, was 
an interview given by the ex-Premier to a deputation of miners, 
on the Eight Hours Question. The right hon. gentleman 
entirely agreed with the miners that eight hours are sufficient for 
any man to spend underground. But how was that limit to 
l)e attained ? was the question they had to answer. “ Whatever 
may be the inconvenience of strikes," said Mr. Gladstone, “and 
the roughness of the method of their operation, I should hesitate 
before assenting to this : That where an object could be gained 
by the working men themselves by their own independent action, 
wi.h resort to strikes if necessary — that method of proceeding was 
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les i to be desired than tlie interference of Parliament by a positive 
prohibition. I must own that.” In deciding this question, added 
Mr. Glad.stone, there arc two points needing consideration. 
“First of all, consider the case of the workingman who wishes to 
work more than eight liours a day ; he may be in a small 
minority, but consider his case, and consider what difficulty might 
arise, or whether difficulty would arise from putting him in the 
po.sitiou of a person who-se action wa.s to be repressed and 
PuuLshed by law. The other point that you should consider, 
la-gely, 1 think, is how far you feel certain that your case is a 
cate that can be distinguished from other cases of what is called 
an Eight Hours Bill, because I think that, as far as I can judge, 
public opinion is reasonably opposed to fixing generally the limit 
of eight hours to the labour of men who may he willing to labour 
more, and who may think it for their interests to labour 
more," Before the interview closed, Mr. Gladstone said that he 
would carefully consider the subject, reserving, however, freedom 
to act in the way his judgment and sense of right dictated. 

The leport of the Special Commission, appointed to inquire 
into the charges and allegations made against Mr. Parnell and 
others, having been laid on the table of tlie House, Mr. \S. Tl. 
Smith moved a resolution approving the report, and instructing 
that it be entered on the records of the House. Then Mr. 
Gladstone rose, and, in a speech of an hour and forty minutes 
duration, addressed the House. His argumentative force was no 
le.ss a theme of admiration than his matchless eloquence on the 
occasion referred to. Pie did not, he said, thank the judges, in 
his amendment, for the reason that it would he hazardous to 
introduce the practice of rendering formal thanks for the 
performance of judicial functions. He ungrudgingly acknow- , 
Icdgcd their “zeal, abilit)’, assiduity, learning, and perfect and 
absolute good faith.” And he thought that, viewing their political 
sentiments — he would not say preposses.sions— the judges liad 
falfillcd the Ijcst expectations that could have been held in regard 
to tliem. The report embodied a number of opinions upon issues 
in no sense and no degree judicial. P’or instance, dealing with the 
years itb/g-So, the Coinmisbioncr.s laid it down that evictions were 
not the cause of crime j or, if they -were the cause of crime, still 
the evictions themselves were the results of agitation against the 
landlords. Distress and exlravagant rents had, lie suppo.sed, nothing 
to do with the creation of these crimes. Again, the report 
declared that the rejection by the Peers of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, in i8So, had nothing to do with the increase of 
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crime. That was an astounding assertion, in defiance of all the 
first elements of common sense and of all probability. Ag.iin, it 
was alleged before the Commission that the land legislation of 
Parliament had been the great cause in instigating the condition 
of Ireland, and procuring a decrease of crime. “Nothing of the 
sort,” said the Commissioners. And in like manner they rejected 
the same proposition with respect to the Arrears Act of 1 88 2. 
This was entirely untrue, but the House was asked to subscribe 
to it, as to tlie other declarations just alluded to. As an exaniple 
of “a disproporlionateand ill-balanced judgment,” Mr. GLiclstono 
mentioned the heavy reprobation of cei-tain extracts from the 
Irishman newspaper — not pardonable, but insignificant from their 
obscurity — and set in contrast the fact that in respect of “the 
grand and capital offence of the Times" there was not a word in 
all the report. Another objection to adopting the report was 
that essential portions of the evidence were, on the statement of 
the Judges themselves, entirely excluded from the consideration 
of the Commission. This did not prevent them from passing 
censure upon certain acts which could only be properly appre- 
ciated in the light of all the circumstances of the case, further, 
the I-Touse could not separate the conclusions from the evidence 
on which they were founded, and they had not got the evidence. 
For all these reasons the Plouse ought not to accept the motion 
of Mr. Smith. 

Speaking of the hostile, findings, Mr. Gladstone dismissed 
contemptuously that of disseminating newspapers lending' to 
incite to crime, and that also of relieving persons who were 
said to have been engaged in outrage. He thought the latter, 
based upon an expenditure of to was a trumpery 
charge, The other matters against the Nationalists were mainly 
three. Seven of the respondents were said to have joined the 
hand Lea.giie, wiih the ulterior object of separating Ireland from 
Great Britain, The judges did not point out that this offence 
occurred ten years ago, when desperate distress prevailed in Ire- 
land, when she was on the brink of famine, and when unjust and 
impossible rents largely prevailed. Then to deny the moral 
aiitliurity of the Act of Union, was for Irishmen no moral 
offence whatever. To treat it as such in rSgo, in a sanctimonious 
vote of the House of Commons, was a monstrous proceeding. 
The other two censures of the judges were more to the purpose; 
and these summ<;d up the assumed guilt of the Irish members. 
As to the first, that they incited to intimidation by speeches, with 
the knowledge that intimidation led to crime, Mr. Gladstone 
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quoted from the report, to show that the judges did not mean 
murder — that, in fact, they declared that the charge of inciting to 
murder had broken down. 

Mr. Gladstone pointed out, further, that this crime happened in 
i88o-8[, and reminded the House that Mr. Parnell had frankly 
told them that much was done in the early day.s of the I.eague 
wincli was questionable or improper. The other great offence was 
tliat the Nationaliit members .never placed themselves on the 
side of law and justice ; that they did not assist the Admini.stration. 
and did not denounce the party of physical force. Passing 
from this, Mr. Gladstone observed that what was done in iSSo-Sa 
was not done in a corner. The facts were known ; they were 
not disguised — indeed, they were the subject of incessant dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and of denunciation also. There was 
notliing new affirmed against the Irish members which was not 
affirmed by Mr. Foster, in part by himself and jry others. Why, if 
these things deserved condemnation, were they not so con- 
demned at the time ? Was it not because, in the opinion of the 
Liberal party, there was not a rag of reason for a vote of 
condemnation ? Nor was the Tory idea at the time more severe. 
'Phey climbed into power upon the strong shoulders of the 
member for Cork; they did what the Parnellites did with the 
physical force parly — “ took full advantage of their good dis- 
position, while declining association with their criminal pro- 
ceedings.” 

Passing to another phase of the subject, Mr. Gladstone put 
forward with great earnestness what he called the counter-alle- 
gations of the Nationalist party — that the agitation of 1879-81, 
when it was roughest and wildest, prevented more crime than it 
caused ; that Mr. Parnell’s aim had always been to draw off 
agitation from violence to Parliamentary methods and the like. 
And he declared, with vehemence, that “condonation was given 
the amplest, in the most solemn manner conceivable, when in 
1885, a Viceroy of Ireland, with the knowledge and sanction of 
the head of the Government, entered into close, private, and 
confidential communication with the leader of the .Irish party, fur 
the purpose of devising a scheme and a policy for the government 
of Ireland.” I’his action ought, said Mr. Gladstone, to close the 
hook of controversy with respect to all former acts. As to 
“whether the conduct of which the respondents are accused can 
be palliated by the circumstances of the time, or whetlicr ii: 
should bo condoned in consideraiion of the benefits alleged to 
have resulted from their action,” Mr. Gladstone briefly reviewed 
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the condition of Ireland at the beginning of the League agitation. 
He declared, incidentally, that but for agitation the Land Act of 
1 88 1 would never have been passed, and he contended generally 
that the acts with respect to which the Parnellites had been cen- 
sured, were not fit matter for censure, because they were so involved 
witli other circumstances which must also be brought into view. 

When this was done, said Mr. Gladstone, they found that the 
acts were such as were invariably incidental to periods of natural 
crisis, struggle, and revolution. “In all great movements of 
human affairs, even the just cause is marked and spotted by 
much that is detestable.” Finally, he touched upon the matters 
wherein the Nationalist had been acquitted, and the conduct of 
the Times in regard to the forged letters. The most striking 
passage of the great speech was the peroration, with its subtly 
conceived notion of appealing to the Conservatives, not as a 
party, but as individuals. They sat silent as Mr. Gladstone, 
leaning across the table, in beseeching voice begged each man to 
put himself in the place of Mr. Parnell, and to give his judg- 
ment as it would bear the scrutiny of the heart, of the conscience, 
as each man took himself to his chamber. One who was present 
says that the House at this moment was solemnly still, breaking 
out, in a few minutes later, into enthusiastic cheers as the great 
orator resumed his seat. 

This speech was the chief feature of the seven days’ debate, 
and though the division resulted in the rejection of Mr. Glad- 
stone's amendment by 339 to 268, there is no doubt that a great 
im[)iession was made, not only on the Liberals alone, but on the 
Conservatives. 

In May, we find Mr. Gladstone engaged in a speech-making 
campaign in East Anglia. He made speeches at Ipswich, 
Norwich, and Lowestoft, denouncing the action of Parliament 
with regard to the Special Commission as unconstitutional and 
unjust, and condemning the use of the Closure by the Govern- 
ment. He denied that there had been any obstruction, or that 
the Cabinet had passed any legislation which would entitle the 
Ministry to a place in the list of really great administrations. He 
tlionght that the Septennial Act should be changed, so as to 
make appeal to the constituencies more frequent. Later, Mr. 
Gladstone dealt with the subject of Party Nomenclature, as to 
which some bitterness had been aroused. A letter had appeared 
in the papers suggesting that a club in Battersea should be named 
the “Gladstonian Liberal,” and on Mr. Gladstone’s attention being 
called to it he said : — “ It is true that I deprecate (respectfully 
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and wilh dijie reserve) the use of the term, not as offensive, but as 
unduly flattering to myself. But this is not, in my view, the 
main consideration. There is the old and venerated name, of 
Liberal. Why is this name to be put aside? Are we not fairly 
entitled to retain it? Nineteen-twentieths (perhaps ninety nine- 
hundredths) of the old Liberal paity think one way ; one- 
twentieth think the other way. I cannot perceive that this small 
majority, wliich e.vi.sts to support a I’ory Government, ou,ght to 
make us change our name.” It may, perhaps, be useful to point 
out here that those who had parted from Mr. Gladstone on the 
question of Horae .Rule were referred to by Home .Rulers as 
“ Dissentient Liberals,” and by those in opposition to that policy 
as “Liberal Unionists.” The latter is the designation more 
familiar. to the country. 

In visiting his Midlothian constituents in February, the ex- 
Premier covered the rvhole field of politics, domestic and foreign, 
from the beginning of the last Parliament. It need hardly be 
said that Ireland received a large share of attention. The Irish 
members, be said, again would be retained at Westminster in tire 
new Home Rule Bill. Public opinion had declared for it, and he 
bowed to public opinion, though he did not hesitate to sa)', what 
is very true, that the thing could not be done without much 
public inconvenience. His allusion to the Plan of Campaign as 
“a device to keep the people from starving,” due to the rcfu;:al 
of the majority in the House of Commons to accept Mr. Parnell’s 
Arrears Bill, gave immense satisfaction in Ireland, and has been 
much in di.scus3ion since. Pa.ssing from Ireland, ho dealt wilh 
certain Scottish questions. He thought Home Rule for the 
northern kingdom, though expressing dissatislliclion wilh the 
present state . of things, was as yet only an initial feeling, 
unformed, undeveloped, and undefined. He had never been 
a wor-shipper of the union between I'lngland and Scotland, nor 
had he ever felt an eager desire to unsettle it. It had brought 
some advantages to Scotland, but it had, on the other luuid, 
removed from the centres of national life in Scotland .some 
valuable social influences, and it had brought about a state of 
things in which Scottish legislation at Westminster was liable to 
be moulded, not by Scotti,sh, but by English ideas. 

Passing to the question of Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone 
expatiated in characteristic fashion upon the possibility of fusing 
the three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, which, tliough 
separate, had the same Church government and the same con- 
fe.s.sion of faith. He seemed to hint that this would be facilitated 
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by Disestablislimcnt. It was not liis business to te'.l the people 
c.f .Scotland what to do about Disestablishment ; it was rather 
their business to tell him, He pleaded that if it were under- 
taken, Disestablishment should be carried equitably, and even 
tenderly. “■ Every life interest of a legal character should be 
respected ; questions in regard to fabrics and manses oughi to be 
approached in a liberal spirit, and it must be remembered tliat 
the principal part of the property — the teinds — is not in the 
nature of funds to be cast at once into the Treasury, but partakes 
largely of the nature of a local asset, in which the people of the 
several localities have a special interest, and in the ultimate 
application of which they ought to have a certain amount of 
discretion.” Obviously, Mr. Gladstone does not himself expect to 
deal with Disestablishment, but in the passage quoted he points 
out the way in which it should be carried out. 

Perhaps the most powerful of the Midlothian speeches was that 
addressed to the mining population at West Calder. Mr. Glad- 
stone told the working man that on the great questions which 
largely stirred the public mind he was now the master. The vote 
made him all-powerful, So far, the judgment of the labouring 
population had been far move just, equitable, and enlightened 
than the judgment of the educated classes. The true test of a 
man, of a class, and of a prople was power, and now that the 
mas.ses of our people had this supreme power, they would liavc 
temptation, and be subject to a deep and searching moral tii.il. 
They must preserve the balance of their mind and character, and 
if they should become stronger than the capitalist, than the 
peerage, than the landed gentry, and stronger even than the 
mercantile classes, there would still be one glory to attain— to 
“ continue to be just,” This is the language of a great leader, 
and will never be forgotten, 

While holding that while the working man had been in the 
main right, Mr. (Pad.stone warned his audience against preferring 
the rigid action of Acts of Parliament to that judicious use of the 
]xnver of free combination which had won the bulk of what 
labour had gained from capital. He asked for a wider trial 
of co-operation as a valuable means of strengthening the position 
of the labouring class, without harm to anyone. He attached to 
freedom a value, he said, he could not describe. He liad a 
considerable veneration for things ancient, and he dete.sted 
gratuitous change; but he deeply valued liberty (individual and 
national), without which there was nothing sound, healthy, or 
solid, or that could move onward in the sense of progress, 
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■We now come to an event which was a source of great trouble, 
anxiety, and confusion, namely, the disclosure in the Divorce 
Court of Mr. rarnell’s relations with Mrs. O’Sliea. That Mr. 
Gladstone was shocked and grieved, goes without saying, Mr. 
Parnell having been his guest at Plawarden in the previous winter. 
I'he political consequences of the divorce were soon manifest, and 
proved far reaching. In order that Mr. Gladstone’s action may 
be explained, it is necessary to state what took place after the 
deci,sion in the Divorce Court was made known. 

Two days after — that is, on November 20th — there was a 
National League meeting in Dublin. It was held at the Leinster 
Hall, and a unanimous declaration was made that “ in all political 
matters Mr. Parnell possesses the confidence of the Irish nation.” 
No voice was raised against him. All agreed that the verdict in 
the divorce action in nowise affected his public position. The 
American delegates — Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, T. P. O'Connor, 
T. D. Sullivan, T. Harrington, and T. P. Giil— announced that 
they stood firmly by Mr. Parnell’s leadership, not only out of 
gratitude for his unparalleled services in the past, but “in profound 
conviction that Mr. Parnell’s statesmanship and matchless qualities 
as leader are essential to the safety of our cause.” Five days later 
he was re elected chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party, the 
unanimity of the party remaining unbroken. The proposition was 
]\Ir. Sexton’s, and it was agreed to amid applause. It is only fair 
to say that those who subsequently voted for the depo.sition from 
the leadership of !Mr. Parnell, stated that his re-election in the 
first instance was a merely formal honour, and that he was not 
expected to accept the office tendered him. In other w'ords, their 
version of the story is that they wished to let their old leader down 
easily. On the other hand, it should be stated that no hint of this 
appears in the report of the meeting. It is distinctly stated that 
Jlr. Parnell “promised that he would continue to discharge the 
duties of leader,” in response to the “unanimous desire” of the 
party. Judging from the report, Mr. Parnell took the re-election 
seriously, and no dissent seems to have been expressed from 
his view. 

.Hearing this in mind, it is evident that Mr. Gladstone concluded 
that it was the determination of the Irish Parliamentary party to 
ignore the proceedings in the Divorce Court. These proceedings, 
lie said later, he felt “would destroy entirely the moral weight and 
the moral force” of Mr. Parnell. He did not at once com- 
municate his opinion to Mr. Parnell. Pie waited for a week. 
“I determined,” he subsequently explained, “to watch the state 
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of feeling in this country, and I very soon found that the Liberal 
party had made up its mind to draw a broad distinction between 
the national cause of Ireland and the person and the personal 
office of Mr. Parnell.” It has been asserted that “considerations 
of politicd expediency alone, and not of outraged morality,” 
wrung from Mr. Gladstone his condemnation of the Irish leader. 
And, strange to say, this accusation was found in a speech delivered 
by Sir Charles Russell, at Braintree. “It was not,” he said, “until 
Mr. Gladstone saw the rising, overwhelming tide of public opinion, 
that he felt bound, in the interest of the party he led, and of the 
cause he advocated, to convey to the leader of the Irish people 
that his continued leadership must have a chilling effect upon the 
enthusiasm of many staunch friends.” The more reasonable 
explanation, considering Mr. Gladstone’s character and views, is 
that he was reluctant to take any step that might seem interfer- 
ence in a matter of so much consequence to the Irish people as 
the leadership of the Parliamentary party. Since they had chosen 
him and supported him, it was their duty, and not that of an 
English statesman, to deal with him. 

The country, in the meanwhile, let its opinion of Mr. Parnell 
be known very plainly; and at the National Liberal Pederation 
meeting, held at Sheffield, there was a very decided manifestation 
of opinion that Mr. Parnell had forfeited confidence. The Non- 
conformists were greatly stirred. In their view, Mr. Parnell 
had acted treacherously towards his friend, and they would have 
neither part nor lot with him. It was said, on the other hand, that 
inasmuch as hlr. Parnell had been re-elected by the Irish party, 
and was assured of support at a great public meeting in the Irish 
capital, the Nonconformists of England had no title to object to 
his continued leadership. But they had surely a title to express 
their opinion of his conduct, and they were strictly within their 
own right in saying what their own line of action would be. Nor 
could their voice be ignored by the statesman they followed. 

On tlie day previous to that on which Mr. Parnell had been 
re-elected, the follosving letter was addressed by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. John Morley : — 

I, Carlton G.ai(lens, 

November 24II1, 1S90. 

l\Iv DEAR M0RI.EY, — Having .arrived at a ceitain conclusion with regard 
to the cumiiiiiance at the present moment of Mr, I’arneil’s leadership of the 
Irish I’iuly, I have seen Mr. M'Caithy on my arrival in town, and have 
enquired from him whether I was likely to receive from Mr. Parnell liimself 
any communication on the snlyect. Mr. M'Carlhy replied that he was unable 
to give me any information on the subject. 
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I menlioned to him that in 1882, after the terrible murder in the Pluenix 
Park, Mr. Parnell, although totally removed from any idea of respoiiBibility, 
had spontaneously written to me, and offered to take the Ghiltern Hundreds, 
an offer ranch to his honour, hut one which I thought it ray duty to decline. 

While clinging to the hope of communication from Mr, Parnell, to whom- 
soever addressed, I thought it necessary,, viewing the arrangements for the 
commencement of the Session to-morrow, to acquaint Mr. M'Cai thy with the 
conclusion at which, after using all the means of observation and rellection in 
my power, X had myself arrived. It was that, notwith.standing the .splendid 
services rendered by Mr. Parnell to his country, his continuance at the 
present moment in the leadership would be productive of conaequence.s 
disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland, I think I may be 
warranted in asking you so tar to e.vp-and the conclusion I have given above 
as to add that the continuance I speak of would not only place many hearty 
and effective friends of the Irish cause in a position of great embarrassment, 
but would render my retention of the leadership of the Uberal Party, liasod 
as it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the Iri.sh c.ause, .almost a 
nullity. This expnn.sion of my views I begged Jlr. M'Carthy to regard as 
confidential, and not intended for his colleagues generally, if he found that 
Mr. Parnell contemplated spontaneous action; hut I also begged tliat he 
would make known to the Irish Party, at their meeting to-morrow afternoon, 
that such was my conclusion, if he should find that Mr. Parnell had tiot in 
contemplation any stop of the nature indicated. 

. I now write to you in case Mr. M'Carthy sliould he unable to communicate 
with Mr. Parnell, as I understand you may possibly have an o]iening to. 
; tuon'ow through another channel. Should you have such an opening, I bug 
you to make known to Mr. Parnell the conclusion itself, wliiclt I have .stated 
in the earlier part of this letter. I have thought it best to put it in terms 
simple and direct, much as I should have desired, had it lain within my 
power, to alleviate the personal nalure of the situation. As respects the 
manner of conveying ivhat my public duty has made it an obligation to say, 
1 rely entirely on your gnol feeling, tact, and judgment. 

believe me, sincerely yours, 

W. E. Ci.AiisroNE. 

Right lion. John Motley, M.P. 

IVhen the contents of Mr. Glatl-stonc’s letter was known, the 
Irish members held a meeting the same e.vening, which was 
adjourned in Mr. Panieir.s absence. He was i.)re,scnt the following 
day, and was pressed to resign. There was again an adjournment, 
and on the 29th Iilr, Parnell published his Manifesto. In thi.s he 
alleged that the integrity and independence of a section of h's 
patty had been “sapped and destroyed by the wire-pullers of tlie 
English Liberal party”; that Mr. Gladstone’s letter claimed “,t 
right of veto” on the Irish party’s choice of their own Ic.'ider, and 
contained a menace that resistance to this claim would involve an 
indefinite postponement of Home Rule. To enable the Irisli. 
people to measure the loss wherewith they were threatened unless 
they threw him (Mr. Parnell), their leader, “ to the English 
wolves,” Mr. Parnell purported to describe the kind of Home 
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Rule Mr, Gladstone was ready to grant. Mr. rarnell declared 
that he had obtained his information from Mr. Gladstone himself, 
when on a visit to Hawarden in November, i88g. He said that 
Mr. Gladstone told him that, in his own opinion, and in that of 
his colleagues, the Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament 
must be reduced from 103 members to 32, that the land question 
must be reserved from the control of the Irish legi.slation, 
that the Irish constabulary must remain under Imperial control 
for an indefinite period, and that the appointment of judge.s, 
resident magistrates, etc., should be kept in the Rands of the 
Imperial authority for some ten or twelve years. Stating next his 
views upon these alleged proposals, Mr. Parnell concluded his 
Manifesto by declaring his belief that Home Rule could be obtained 
only by an Irish party which was independent of any English 
party; that Home Rule would be neither endangered nor post- 
poned by any action of the Irish people in supporting him ; and 
that even a postponement of Home Rule would be preferable 
to a comprom'se of Ireland’s national rights, by the acceptance 
of a measure which would not realise the aspirations of the Irish 
race. On the following day, Mr. Gladstone’s reply appeared in 
the newspapers, and it is given here in full 

Reply of hlu. GL.\DsroNE. 

November 29th. On Saturday, Mr. Gl.adstone issued ths 
following reply ; — 

Siii, — It is no part of my duty to canv.ass ths manifesto of Mr. rarnell, 
which I have received tlii.s morning, and I shall not apply to it a single 
epithet, for I am not his judge in any matter, and I believe myself to have 
.shown in the matter of the I’igott Commission that I had no indisposition to 
do him jnsilco. Bnt the first portion of the document consists of a recital of 
propositions stated to have been made hy me to him, and of objections enter- 
tained by him to those propositions, The Irish, as well as the British public, 
has a rigln to know whether I admit or deny the accur.acy of that recital, and 
in regard to every one of the four points staled by Mr. I’atnell I at once 

I'he purport of the conversation was not to make known “ intended pro- 
posals.” No .single suggestion was offered by me to Mr. I’arnell as formal, as 
unanimous, or as fm.al. It was a statement perfectly free, and without 
prejudice, of points in which either I myself or such of my colleagues as I liad 
been able to consult inclined generally to believe that the plan of i8S6 for 
Home Rule in Ireland might be improved, and as to wliich 1 was desirous to 
learn whether they raised any serious objection in the mind of Mr. Parnell. 

To no one of my suggestions did Mr. Tarnell oiler serious objection ; much 
lets did he signify in ‘whole or in part that they .augured the 'propo.sal as “ a 
measure wliich would not satisfy the aspirations of the Irish race.” According 
to hi.s present account he received from me, in the autumn of iS8g, inform uion 
of vital cliaiiges adverse to Ireland in our plans for Home Rule, and kept this 
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inlormalion secret until in the end of November, 1890, and in connectiou 
with a totally independent and personal matter, he produces it to the world. 

I deny, then, that I made the statements which his memory atcribes to me, 
or nnytliing .substantially resembling them, either on the retention of the Irish 
meinhers, or on the settlement of the land or agrarian diflicuUy, or on the 
control of the constabulary, or on the appointment of the Jiidici.ny. As to 
land in particular, I am not conscious of having added anything to my ptililic I 
declarations, while tt.s to County Court judges and resident magistmtes, 1 inahe 
no suggestion whatever. 

'I'he conversation between us was strictly confidential, and, in my judgment, 
and, as 1 itnder.stood, in that of Mr. Parnell, to publish even a true ttccotirU of 
it i,s to break the seal of confidence which alone renders political co-operation 
possible. , 

IJvery suggestion made by me was from written memoranda. I'lie tvhole 
purport of my conference was made known by me in the stricte-t confitleuce, 
when it had just taken place, to ray colleagues in the Cabinet of 18S6, and I 
assured tliem that in regard to none of them had Mr. Parnell raised any 
serious difiroulty whatever. 

Neither Mr. Parnell nor I myself was hound by this conversation to 
absolute and final acceptance of lire principle then canvassed ; but during the 
year which hiis since elapsed, I have never received from Mr. Parnell any 
intimation that he bad altered his views regarding any of them. 

I have now done with the Ilawarden conversation, and I conclude with the 
following simple statement : — 

, 1. I have always held in public, as well as in private, lliat the National 
parly of Ireland ouglit to remain entirely indepemient of the Liberal party of 
Great Britain. 

2. It is our duty, and my duty in particular, conformably to the .spirit of 
Grattan ami O'Connell, to study all .adjustments in the great matter ol i ionic 
Rule which mty tend to draw to our side moderate and equitable opjtonents ; 
hut for me to propose any measure, except sucli as Irelaml could approve on 
the liiie.s already laid down, would be fatuity as regards myself, and treachery 
to the Irish nation, in whom, even by the side of Mr. Parnell, I may claim to 
take an Interest. 

I remain. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

W. E. Gl.AlJStO.MS. 

London, November 29111, 1890. 

It need only be said that this letter practically closed Mr, 
rarnell’s pultlic career. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

T89T-1S92. — nts VOURTH ADlUNtSTRATION. 

Two days before the new year, 1S91, Mr. Gladstone entered upon 
bis 8ist year. He was able to look back, through fifty-eight years 
of public life, on a long and illustrious career. No other English 
statesman has ever taken part in the arena of active politics at the 
same age. Lord Palmerston was within two days of completing 
his 8ist year when he died; but even when he was little over 
70, those who knew him well say that he was far less capable for 
the transaction of public business than Mr. Gladstone was eleven 
years later. Mr. Gladstone began the new year with a sustained 
vigour, intellectually and physically, that was one of the marvels of 
the time. Seventeen years before, he talked of withdrawing from 
public life. He pleaded the need of rest — that he was growing 
old. Yet five years after, in Midlothian, he raised a storm that 
sw’ept his opponents from power and place. And later — in the 
beginning of 1883 — it was thought that he would again visit 
Midlothian, but he was unable to do so, and this was regarded 
as a warning that his retirement from public life was at hand. It 
was then asked, who would be to the next half, or even, to the 
next quarter century, what Mr. Gladstone had been to the 
previous half? And this question, though asked nearly eight 
years ago, still remains unanswered. Lord Hariington at the 
time pointed out that not one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
stood in front of his contemporaries as having exhibited by 
personal achievement, or by wide-reaching popularity, his right to 
step into Mr Gladstone’s place. And this is as true to-day as it 
w'as when it was expressed. In these years, Mr. Ghadstone .seems 
to have grown younger and stronger, and in February last (iSgo), 
wlien it might be reasonably suppo.sed that his laliour.s had enderl, 
he throws off his political cares, and runs dowm to O.xford to 
study Homer, in college rooms; and though a veteran in liis 
country’s service, over fourscore years of age, how wonder- 
fully he enjoyed that visit ! Modern Oxford delighted to do him 
honour, and at each festival — and there were many — he charmed 
everyone. His animation and good Voimour, his kindly interest 
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in every tiling and in everybody he saw, his incxliaustible rccol- 
leclions and marvellous activity, excited an extraordinary interest: 
not loss in the country than at the University, l ie addressed the 
Union Society, the famous dclxating dub over the meetings of 
which he presided sixty years ago. lie tva.s then tlie rising ho[)e 
of the stern and unbending 'I’ories, to be, however, “driven from 
them,” as he himself .said in his Apologia of 1 8(36, “by tlie slow 
and resistless force of conviction.” Nearly two generations pass 
away, and tlie old statesman returns to his college and to tlie Union, 
and divesting himself of his political cares, rears, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, a wonderful fabric in support of liis views 
on the Homeric legend. 

■J'o social, rather than political subjects, Mr. Gladstone for 
some months turned his attention in his public addresses. At 
Hawarden, he contrasted the condition of the people then with 
that of fifty years ago, showing the extraordinary progress that 
had been made, Next we find him opening a new free public 
library in St. Martin’s bane, London, and interesting all who 
heard him, widi delightful comments on the subject of free libraries. 
At hi! on College, he delivered an address on the character 
and attributes of the goddess Artemis, as represented by Homer 
in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and at Hastings he returned with 
amazing r-cst to the .subject of Ireland. On recovering from an 
attack of influenza, which caused no little public anxiety at the 
time, he took part, in St. James’s Hal), in the jubilee celebration 
of the Colonial Bishopric Fund, moving a resolution of con- 
gratuLation ; and, although not present at the jubilee of Mr. 
Thomas Cook, he found time to write a letter expressing regret 
at being unable to attend, and speaking in flattering terms 
of Mr. Cook’s public services. 

Returning to the political aren.a, Mr. Cladstonc addressed a 
great meeting at Newcastle, dealing with proposed reforms in tlie 
Liquor Traffic laws, with Scotch and Welsh disestablishment, with 
reform of the House of I.ords, and of the Registration laws, also 
with the payment of labour representatives, and with Ireland. 
He approved the foreign policy of the Government, though he 
expressed , a hope that it would soon be possible for Lord 
S.alisbury to relieve Great Britain from the burdensome and 
embarrassing occup.ation of Egypt, which so long as it lasted 
must be a cause of weakness and a source of embarrassment. 

. These observations, more especially those referring to Egypt, 
caused some sensation. It was reported from Egypt that the old 
retrograde 'J'urkish party rejoiced at this prospect of the with- 
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drawi.ll of the army of occupation, and of their subsequent 
reacquiaition of power. But they rejoiced in too great a 
hiiate, as they must have found out on Mr. Gladstone's return 
to office. 

At Newcii-slle, the e.\-Preiuier rvas pre.sentcd with the honorary 
freedom of the city of Newcastle. Later in the autumn he 
visited tlie .soap works at Tort Sunlight, in Ghe.shire, and in Iii.s 
speech there dealt with the relations of capital and labour, on 
profit-.sharing, and on co - operation. Subsequently, at Spital, 
en route, he denied I.ord Salisbury’s charge against him with 
regard to the concealment of the. Home Rule policy. He also 
comlrated the Premier’s as.sertion that the proposal of Home 
Rule Wits made in defiance of the course of things which was 
taking place in every country in the world. The union of Sp-iin 
had, he said, not been accomplished in our time. In France, 
eveiy wise man thought that l'’rance was too much centrali.sed. 
Italy, it was true, had had such a number of had Govermnont.s, 
that being an historical unity from ancient times, it did unite 
itself together. Lord Salisbury saw that Mr. Gladstone had not 
looked at Austria. Mr. Gladstone replied tliat “emancipated 
Hungary has given the most astonishing example of deceutralis.!- 
tion and local autonomy that the world has ever seen.” 

Mr. Gladstone’.s views on Rural reforms were given at a 
conftrence of special representatives of rural industry, held in 
London. It was at the breakfast on the second day of the con- 
ference that he addressed the delegates. The main points with 
wliich he dealt were those of labour, the immigration into tire 
towns, the condition of the rural population, land for labourers, 
and i)ai'ish councils. On the subject of taking land compulsorily, 
he said !— “It may be that the parish council would not in every 
case be strong enough to wield those compulsory powers without 
.some assistance from a higher authority.” This simply means 
that the taking of land should not be a power exercised by the 
authority in a small area, but by that of a larger area, such as the 
Gomity Council or the proposed di.strict authority. It would be 
a mistake, obviously, to add responsibilities to the parish council, 
such as rvould be likely to involve it in litigation, thus exposing a 
small body of ratepayers to loss should legal decisions be adverse. 
It is right that the parish council should have the initiative in all 
matters connected with health and parish charities ; also, in the 
maintenance and management of a system of allotments. It 
should have power, moreover, to maintain a reading room and 
form a library, and to do, in a word, what would help to promote 
the welfare of the village, and brighten vilkage life. The scheme 
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of rural reform sketched by Mr. Gladstone delighted the delegates, 
and his presence amongst them aroused great enthusiasm. 

After the conference, the ex-Prcmier left London for Biarritz. 
Some time after his arrival, it was suggested that Itc be made a 
member of the English club there; but a small clique of ill- 
natured persons so contrived it that lie was refused admission. It 
soon became evident, however, that this decision did not meet 
with the ap[)roval of llie whole bod}' of members, for a reciuisition 
was not long afterwards signed by nearly all, requesting Mr. Glad- 
stone to become a member. 

Returning to London with renewed vigour, the ex-l’iernier 
began to make preparations for the dissolution of Parliament, 
which could not be far distant. In the spring, he addressed ti 
letter on the subject of female suffrage to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
At the time, the Woman Suffrage Bill of Sir A. Rollit’s was liefcre 
the EIouso; and Mr. Gladstone, in his letter, advised the House 
to reject it. He contended that the Bill placed the “ individual 
woman on the same footing in regard to Parliamentary elections as 
the individual man,” and that as “a fair and rational, and there- 
fore morally, necessary consequence,” she must be allowed tr 
become a member of Parliament, and if allowed to boitome a 
member, must be allowed to fill any office in the State. (Jan we, 
then,” he writes, “ determine to have two categories of members 
of Parliament ;■ one of them, the established and the larger one, 
consisting of persons who can travel without check along all the 
lines of public duty and honour; the other, the novel .and the 
smaller one, stamped with disability for tlie discharge of execu- 
tive administration, judicial, or other public duty? Such a 
stamp would, I apprehend, be a brand. There is nothing more 
odious, nothing more untenable, than an inequality in legal 
privilege which docs not stand upon some principle in its naluio 
broad and clear, Is there here such a privilege, adetpiaie to 
show th.at wheu capacity to sit in Parliament has been estab- 
lished, the title to discharge e.xecutive and Judicial duty can be 
withheld ? Tried by the test of feeling, the distinction woulrl be 
ofl'erisive. Would it stand better under the laws of logic ? It 
would stand still worse, if worse be possible.” Mr. Gladstrme 
maintains that the “clifferehce of social office’’ between the two 
sexes is part of the structure of things ; that it does not rest iqion 
custom or convention, or any action of the stronger sex, hut 
“upon causes not flexible and elastic, like most ment.rl finalities, 
but physical, and in their nature unchangeable. I, for one, am 
not prepared to say which of the two sexes has the higher, and 
which has the lower, province; but I recognise the subtle and 
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profound character of the difference between them, and I miut 
say a<;ain, and again, deliberate before aiding in the issue of ^vhat 
seems an invitation, by public authority, to the one, to renounce as 
far as possible its own office, in order to assume that of the other.” 
This argument should be final — that is, if it be possible to clo.se 
by argument controversy on the question of Woman Suffrage. 

With a view to strengthen the Liberal party in London, hlr. 
Gladstone made a great speech in the Memorial Hall, in June, 
before the dissolution of Parliament. I-Ie declared that the 
general election would give effect to the desire of London for a 
great municipality, in which the City Corporation and the Guilds 
and Companies, with their wealth, would be merged. The 
municipality should have all the porveis given anywhere to any 
municipal body, including the control of the police ; should be 
enabled to tax ground-rents ; and should make any rules they 
liked for the payment of the labourers employed by the con- 
tractors, the ratepayers being trusted to avoid extravagance. 
The Government, thought Mr. Gladstone, could not hire labour 
except in a free market; but corporations and monopolies and all 
limited companies could, in return for their privileges, be justifi- 
ably compelled to adopt the eight hours rule. 'I'he speech gave 
a great impetus to the Liberal and Radical electioneering forces 
in the Meiropolis. 

The Ulster Convention, at Belfast, had aroused at'ention far 
and wide. There were it, 879 delegates present, representing 
every class and division of Protestants, and thousands of Roman 
Catholics besides. Their declarations that an elected Parliament 
in Dublin would be unworkable and Impolitic, and their decision 
that they have nothing to do with Home Rule, were talked of all 
over the country. At a gathering of Nonconformists at the house 
of the Rev. Guinness Rogers, Mr. Gladstone rejilicd, arguing that 
there were substantial grounds for the fears of the Ulster Protest- 
ants. The lay Catholics in Ireland, he said, were not to lie dreaded, 
for they had exercised all the powers they possessed rather in 
favour of Protestants than against them. They have obtained 
1)0 ivcrs of electing men to Parliament, Whom do they elect? 
Protestants whenever they can get them, and usually there have 
been a majority of Protestants ; and if they fail to be a majority, 
at any rate it will be because they find greater difficulty in getting 
them. By whom have they been led? Almost entirely by 
Protestants, and, down to the latest moment of a great catas- 
trophe, by a Protestant who was a very remarkable man, and who 
was even in his day — not so very long ago — a diocesan repre- 
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sentative of the ex-Eslablished Clmrch in his own diocese in the 
county of Wicklow. But they have got some local powers, they 
have got some corporations. Well, it is perfectly notorious that 
tliey elect eorpoiations in perfect freedom from religious di,stinc- 
lions. They have Protestant Lord Mayors of Ifiiblin, and Mayors 
of other places ; they have Boards of Guardians, and they elect 
Guardians who are Protestants when they can get them, and wlien 
they arc competent.” 

In reply to this, it has licen said that what the Ulster men dread 
is not what the Catholic laity will do when left to themselves, but 
what they will do when under the guidance of clerics possessed, as 
events have shown, of absolute control over the elections. And 
this point is not one that can very well be ignored in the face of 
evidence such as that given at the hearing of the North and 
South Meath petitions in the election courts. 

Tor some time the interest of the country had been directed 
elsewhere than to the expiring House of Commons. Half the 
members were away among their constituents, preparing for the 
Mruggie. And when the Dissolution took place, on the sStli 
June (1S92), the contests were in full swing. Mr. Gladstone, 
who had ^sued an address to his constituents, followed it uj) 
try visiting Midlothian. But before setting out, an assault was 
committed upon him at Chester, which aroused no little indig- 
nation throughout the country. A w'retchcd woman flung a 
gingerbread nut, which struck the e.x-Premier in the eye, causing 
for a time acute pain, hut, fortunately, without injuring his eye- 
sight. In a few days after, he travelled to Midlothian, and 
opened Iris election campaign amid the giea'cst enthusiasm. 
His speeches were mainly founded upon the need of shaping 
the policy of the Government by the principles of justice. He 
pointed out the extreme importance to the cause of labour of 
political refonn, suggesting in regard to the eight hour.s ([uestion 
ih.at, perhaps, the principle of local option might be found applic- 
able. IVe need not follow him ihrpugh the campaign, wliich 
closed with his re-election. His majority, however', was con- 
siderably less than he gained in 1885. There was no contest in 
1SS6. The reduction of the 1S85 riaajorily from 4,631 to 690 
caused much surprise. It is believed that the opponents of Dis- 
establishment mustered stronger than had been thought likely ; 
but even this would not account entirely for so great a falling off 
in the majority. There is no doubt that the fall of Mr. Tarnell, 
and the S[)Iit in the Nationalist camp, had given rise to misgivings, 
even among some of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters, for it is (juite 
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ceitain that many of them never went to the poll. The majority, 
too, of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Leeds, sinking from 3,175 to 
353, added significance to the reduction in Midlothian. 

After three weeks’ electioneering the new Parliament was duly 
fdected. Mr. Gladstone’s immediate followers numbered 270; 
the Labour members, not attached to party, 4; the followers 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy (Irish Nationalists), 72 ; and those of 
Mr. John Redmond (Parnellites), g ; making a total of 355 ITome 
Rulers, against 268 Conservatives and 47 Liberal Unionists, or a 
total of 3r5 against Home Rule; Mr. Gladstone’s majority, 
including the independent Labour members and both sections of 
the Irish Nationalists, being 40. It may be useful to add to the 
record by stating that while the returns for the United Kingdom 
showed a majority of 40 tiome Rulers, the elections in England- 
alone returned a majority of 71 against Home Rule, and in Great 
Britain a majority of 17 against Home Rule It was the large 
number of llorae Rulers returned for the Irish constituencie.s that 
gave Mr. Gladstone his majority of 40. 

Ijord Salisbury having determined to meet Parliament before re- 
signing, the Session opened on August 4. An address of No-con- 
fidence in the Government was moved by Mr. Asquith, and after 
tliree nights’ debate the division was taken in the fullest House on 
record, and the result showed a majority against the Ministry.: 
Lord Salisbury, of course, resigned, and in about a week tlie 
new Government was constructed, with Mr. Gladstone for the 
fourth time Prime Minister, He was then vvithin four months of 
his eighty-third birthday. In forming previous administrations 
the Premier had always a large majority at his back. He now 
found himself with a small majority, and that dependent on the 
Irish I’arliamentary Party. The right hon. gentleman’s resources, 
how'evur, being well-nigh inexhaustible, it was felt that if his 
strength and vigour remained, there was no reason why he should 
not govern as well with a small majority as a large one. There 
had been some very disquieting rumours in regard to his health. 
It was .stated that he had had a fit, and the apparently feverish 
uneasiness of those who were behind the scenes lent some colour 
to the story ; but it turned out, when all was known, that the aged 
statesman had caught cold, and his family insisted upon Ins 
taking care of himself within doors. 

Tluit he quickly recovered, and was rejoicing again in his 
good health, soon after his return to office, may be inferred from 
the fact that in September he ascended Snowdon, as the guest of 
Sir E. Watkin, to whom the mountain now belongs, and beside a 
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(.'onvenient Ijoulder addressed a Welsh audience, He compli- 
mented Wales on returning so many good Liberals at the 
election ; he approved the Welsh desire for disestablishment and 
lower rents; but reminded his audience that Ilonie Rule for 
1 1 eland must be conceded, so as to be got out of the way first. He 
told his audience to read Welsh history, so as to understand the 
condition in which their country was kept until the accession of 
the Tudor House, which, he implied, abolished her opiwessions. 
'I'urning to the question of rents, he told the farmers that the 
rents they were paying were too high. The landlords in Eng- 
land, he said, had reduced rents by 24 per cent, on the average ; 
but _^the landlords of AVales, as he heard from Mr. Ellis, had 
only reduced theirs 7 per cent., while there were actually Welsh 
counties where rents had been increased. Subsequently it tvas 
pointed out by Lord Sudeley, in the Times, that only permanent 
reductions were noted in the returns from which Mr. Gladstone 
had taken his figures. Temporary reductions do not appear at 
all. Moreover, it was only on large farms that reductions were 
given as permanent reductions. In the case of small holdings, 
they were almost invariably given as temporary abatements, the 
landlord hoping for a change of fortune, and the tenant being 
willing to carry on somehow so long as the whole of the old rent 
would not be expected from him. These temporary reductions, 
Lord Sudeley observed, were often as high .as 10, 15, and 20 per 
cent., and made in addition to smaller permanent reductions. It 
is not improbable that Mr. Gladstone was led into error by his 
informant. 

Owing to the impenetrable mist in which Snowdon was 
wrapped, Mr. Gladstone was unable to reach the top; but he was 
able, soon after, to make up for any disappointment he felt on that 
occasion by appearing in the University of Oxford, and displaying 
his astonishing intellectual and physical vigour. He delivered 
the first Romanes lecture on the history of Universities, more 
especially of the two great English Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Ele attributed much importance to the inlluence of 
Lay men in the origination of the two Universities. Some hold 
that the Universities are purely ecclesiastical foundations, but 
Mr. Gladstone observes “ that according to the principle of ihe 
old English law, the University, as such, is a lay and not an 
ecclesiastical found.ation, and that this principle is a dce;> 
principle, and is also a just principle.” The lecturer jiaid 
eloquout tribute to the poets and theologians of both the 
Universities, and in a noble passage deprecated Ihitt view of 
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a University which makes it its duty to prepare its students 
for professional success. Its true ideal, he said, is to train 
men who are greater than their w’ork, and who do not merge 
themselves in practical life. 

Early in December the Premier was presented with the 
freedcm of I.,iverpool, the highest honour in its gift; and 
although there are probably more political opponents of Mr, 
Gladstone there than in any other provincial city in the three 
kingdoms, the reception he met with must have touched him 
very deeply. The whole city rejoiced in paying homage to his 
many splendid qualities, and in thus honouring the most famous of 
her sons the great seaport added to her own fame, in acknow- 
ledging the honour conferred upon him, Mr. Gladstone referred 
to the past history and remarkable commercial progress of 
IJverpool. Referring to the great plague of drunkenness, which 
had so long existed in the land, he believed that in no place 
had stronger special efforts been made to deal with this mischief 
than in Liverpool. With regard to the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and the suggestion that it might be injurious to the commercial 
pre-eminence of his native city, Mr. Gladstone said that such 
an idea was utterly visionary. He predicted that the success 
of the underiaking would for Liverpool be large, be an enormous 
gain, and that its material progress would go on unchecked. He 
urged on the inhabitants to strive to win for their city a name as 
di.slinguished in arts and letters as it had in the history of 
commercial enterprise. In freshness and vigour the old states- 
man was wonderful, and it will be long before his feat of oratory 
in bt. George’s liall is forgotten- 

Mr. Gladstone left England for Biarritz before the close of Ihe 
year, rcttirning in January, looking wonderfully well, to prepare 
for the meeting of ratliament. 
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1S93. — THE SEC0Ni3 HOME RULE lUI.L. 

In tlie House of Commons, on Thursday, Februiiry 13th, Mr. 
loadstone asked for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the pro- 
vision for the Government of Ireland. In all parts of the House 
there was a crowded rei^resent alive gathering, recalling to tlie 
anind of the Parliamentary spectator the memorable scene in 
1S86, when the Prime Minister, seven years younger, unfolded 
his first Home Rule plan. Many distinguished nten have passed 
away since then. Many old colleagues and friends of the veteran 
statesman, unable in advanced life to stand the strain and stress 
of political warfare, were absent j and younger men, to whom 
Cabinet office had seemed a possibility too di.stant to be even 
dreamt of, were now sitting with some of the old Parliamentary 
hands on tlie 'i’reasury bencli. Members, gathered from all the 
constituencies in the United Kingdom, crowded the now too 
confined duunber. The floor, the benches, the gangways, the 
steps of the Speaker’s chair were occupied. Indeed, every avail- 
able foot of sp.rce within the arena was taken up by honourable 
members ; while in the galleries, peers, and foreign ininisters, and 
strangers privileged and unprivileged, had assembled indifferent 
to the discomfort of close packing. The Pi inco of Wales and his 
son, the Duke of York, were there, attentive oiiservers of the 
scene below; while through the bars of the ladies' “cage” could 
be seen the wives and daughters of ministers and peers. 

As the hour drew near, and Mr. Gladstone entered the House, 
almost the whole assembly, rose and cheered, 'Phe cheering was 
not the tribute merely of partisanship, but rather of that of a great 
body of Englishmen who saw in the old white-haired statesman one 
whose genius and renown they ivere all proud of, wliatever theii- 
views on points of policy might be. Then tlie House settled 
do’.vn, and in a few minutes more Mr. Gladstone was at the lalile 
delivering in a clear, ringing voice, the great speech in which lu; 
unfolded his new scheme of Home Rule for Ireland. And it 
was truly a great speech, worthy of a great occasion. None 
there grudged the orator the expressions of admiration wliich so 
marvellous a physical, no less than an intellectual effort called forth, 



For the Iwo hours and a-quaricr during wh'ch the speech flowed 
I'rom the statesman’s lips, the closely crowded chamber listened 
Litientively, while every now and then cheers from the Ministerial 
and Nationalist benches accentuated the more remarkable pas- 
sages. In the exordium he dwelt upon the relations between Great 
ihitain and Ireland, stating that there was a distinct breach of 
the promises on the faith of which the Legislative Union had 
l)cen obtained. He passed from that to an analysis of opinion 
in England since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill of i8S6, 
and drew therefrom the conviction that a change favourable to 
the principle of Home Rule had taken place. “ In July, 1886,’' 
he said, “while out of 465 members there were 127 "returned 
favourable to our way of thinking, there were no less than 33S 
opposed to us. The time that has passed since that year is not 
very long, but now the 127 have already swollen to 197, and the 
338 are sunk to 268. There was a majority from England 
adverse to the Irish claims in 1886 of 21 1. That majority has 
dei lined to the more modest figure of 71.”. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gladstone said that he could not undertake to 
supply a table of what the Bill he asked leave to introduce 
contained. He feared it would only bewilder his hearers, and 
completeness would be mucli more than balanced by practical 
obscurity. What he desired was to present to the notice of the 
House the principal and salient points of the Bill, and leave, if 
he could, some living impression of its character on the minds 
and meninrics of those who heard him. 

Mr. Gladstone said he had endeavoured to adhere closely to 
tlie five cardinal principles of the Bill of jS86. The object of 
that measure was to establish a legislative body, sitting in Dublin, 
for the conduct of both legislation and administration on Irish as 
distinct from Imperial affairs; secondly, the equality of all the 
kingdoms w.is to be borne in mind; thirdly, there was to be an 
equal 2'0[?artition of Imperial charges; fourthly, there were to be 
practicable provisions for the protection of minorities ; and fifthly, 
the iflan to lie proposed was to bear the character of a real and a 
continued, if not a final, settlement. On that basis they continued 
to stand, and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament would be 
e.xpressly acknowledged in the preamble of the Bill. Dealing 
with the executive power, Mr. Gladstone said the Vice-royalty 
would be divested of its party character, and the appointment 
would be for the term of six years, subject to the revoking power 
of the Crown, and would be free from religious disabilities. 
Religious disabilities he said may have been, and were, improper 
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ruid iiuulvisalilc even Ijcfoic tiu: alxilition of Ihc Irisli (’hiircli as 
!in csUitilishuuint, l)iil; since that abolition they have become 
nothing less than pfeixistcroui;. M'lien tlicre canto an iinpttrtant: 
pt'ovifjion for llte appointnioiit of an executive coininittec of the 
I'rivy t’(;tmcil, whic.li might l.te called the Cabinet of the Viccioy, 
on tvh’vte advic.e iho Viceroy would give or withhold his assent to 
the llilh); tmltjcct, ho»X‘ver, lit the inslnictions of llie Sovereign 
in respect to any given measure. 

.'\s to llte question of a Legislative Council, iltc Covermnent 
had decided that there ottgltl to be such a body, and that it 
should Ij 3 elective, and not nominated, 'riieii came Ihe question 
how they were to differentiate the Council from tlic popular 
Assembly, la the ftrst place they would take the number of 
councillor.s it was proposed to appoint, namely, 48 ; .and in llte 
hocund [dace they would take the term of the Council, whic.h it 
was jnoposed to fi.x at eight years, the term of the Assembly 
lieing a lower one. 'The constituencies of the new Council 
would be associated witli a value above rent, and that figure 
would sei'Ure an aggregate constituency appro.u'hing 170,000 
jiersons. In that constituency owners tire included as well as 
occupier,'), 1ml subject to lire piovision that no mvimr or occupier 
is to vote in more than one constituency. W'ith regard to the 
jiojndar Assembl)', the Hill left the numlrer of members at 10,5, 
who will be elected for Irish legislative business by the con- 
titueneio.'i in Ireland, and fi.xcd llic term at five jears. In order 
to m.;ct what was called the deadlock, the Hill provided that 
where a Hill had been adopted by the .^^nembIy mure than once, 
and where there had been an interval between the two ado()tions 
of either two years, or else markwl by a diisoliition of I'arliament, 
then upoiv the second adoption the two Assemblies might be 
required to nice!, and the late of the Hill woiihl he dei ided in 
the Ceneial Assemhly. All ap[)cals were to be to the Judicial 
Cominiitee of the Hrivv Council, and not the I’rivy (Council of 
the lluuse of Lords. Next, the I’rivy (Jouncil may try a question 
of invalidity of an Irislt .'\cl, and try it, of cour.se, judicially, and in 
a reasoned judgment of what sometimes is called (he ipicstion of 
»//ni iv>i’y --not, however, upon the initiation of iiresjionsiblc irer- 
Kons, but upon the initiation eitlior ol the Viceroy, or tbii Seerelary 
of Slate. The judicial Committee as now recognised in the only 
approach we can get to lIic Supreme Court of tire United States ; 
and, of course, in the coin|.)osition of the Judicial Committee 
due regard must be paid to the different eleaient.s of nationality. 
Two Exchequer Judges would be appointed under the Creal Seal 
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atjd inadvisaljle even before the abolition of the Irish (Jhurcdi as 
an establishment, but since that abolition they have become 
nothing less than preposterous. Tlien there came an important 
provision for the appointment of an executive committee of the 
Privy Council, which miglit he called the Cabinet of the Viceioy, 
on whose advice the Viceroy would give or withhold his assent to 
the Bills; siilyect, however, to tiie inslriiclions of the Sovereign 
in respect to any given measure. 

As to the question of a J.egislative Council, the Covtanment 
had decided that there ought to be such a body, and that it 
should be elective, and not nominated. ’'I’hen came tlie question 
how tliey were to differentiate the Council from the popular. 
Assembly. In the first place they would take the number of 
councillors it was proposed to appoint, namely, 48; and in the 
second place they would take the term of the Council, which it 
was proposed to fi.x at eight years, the term of the Assembly 
being a lower one. The constituencies of the new Council 
woLiid be associated with a value above ^20 rent, and that figure 
wouU secure an aggregate constituency approaching 170,000 
persons. In that constituency owners are included as well as 
occupiers, but subject to the provision that no owner or occupier 
is to vote in more than one constituency. With regard to the 
popular Assembly, the Bill left the nuiiiber of mcmliers at ic;;, 
who will be elected for Irish legislative business Ity the con- 
titiiencies in Ireland, and fi.xed the term at five jears. In order 
to m;ct what was called the deadlock, the Bill provided that 
where a Bill liad been adopted by the Assemldy more than once, 
and where there had been an interval between the two adoptions 
of either two years, or else marked by a diisolulion of Parliament, 
then upon the second adoption the two Assemblies might be 
required to meet, and the fate of the Bill would be decided in 
the GenentI Assembly. All ap[)eals were to be to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and not the Privy Couticil of 
the House of Lords. Next, the Privy Council may try a question 
of invalidity of an Irish Act, and try it, of course, judicially, and in 
a reasoned judgment of what sometimes is called the (luesiion of 
vllra vires — not, liowever, upon the initiation of irresironsilrle per-- 
sons, but upon the initiation either of the Viceroy, or the Secretary 
of State. The Judicial Committee as now recognised is the oirly 
approach wo can get to the Supreme Court of tire United States ; 
and, of course, in the composition of the Judicial Committee 
due regard must be paid to the different elements of nationality. 
Two Exchequer Judges would be appointed under the Great Seal 
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of the United Kingdom, for the purpose mainly of hnaneial 
business, and such business as was Imperial, and it was provided 
tliat for six years all judges should be appointed as they were 
now, and not removable except in pursuance of an address from 
the two Mouses of the Legislation in Ireland. 

With regard to the Constabulary, it was proposed to abolisli 
the force gradually. There would Ire full j-ecognition and 
discharge of every obligation to them. During the period of 
transition it would be under the control of the Viceroy, as the 
representative of the Crown, and it would be eventually replaced 
by a force owing its existence to the Irish authority. 

Adverting next to the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster, he said he had never regarded it as vital to the 
Bill, though it was undoubtedly a very weighty detail, and he still 
adhered to the opinion that it would pass the wit of man to devise 
a plan which should be free from practical objections. After 
reviewing at considerable length the arguments for and against 
the retention, the right hon. gentleman said it was proposed that 
Ireland should be represented in the House of Commons by 
eighty members with limited porvers of voting. First of all, they 
would be excluded from voting upon any motion or Bill expressly 
confined to Great Britain ; .secondly, they were not to vote for any 
tax not levied in Ireland, nor for any appropriation of money 
otherwise than for Imperial services — the schedule to the Bill 
naming the services — nor on motions or resolutions exclusively 
affecting Great Britain, or things or persons therein. Wiih 
lefercncc, however, to the first restriction, it seemed to the 
Government that there should be some way of raising the question 
whether or not the Bill or motion ought to be extended to Ireland, 
and therefore Irish members would not be excluded from voting 
fir a motion “ incidental to ” such Bill or motion. “The con- 
clusion,” said Mr. Gladstone, “we have come to, is that the whole 
business is full of thorns and brambles.” “ But," he added, “ the 
object of this Bill is autonomy and self-government for Ireland in 
matters properly Irish. The Irish did not raise this difficulty, 
'i’luy were ready to accept that autonomy, and take your terras, 
whatever they might be, as to sitting here or not sitting here. 
'I’liie, we for our own purposes have thought it right that there 
thtnild be provisions for retaining them. Could there be anything 
more unstatesinanlike or ungenerous than to avail ounselves of our 
own wrong, when they had met us freely and frankly and accepted 
exclusion from this House of Commons, and when we have 
insi ted on their remaining, to make difficulties of detail a reason 
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for objection. 'I’his is the state of the case, and their retention or 
non-retention, important as it is, is secondary in comparison with 
the s:;reat purposes th.at we have in view, and secondary to the 
aim which is tlie main principle of our measure. AV^eil, we offer 
tin's Ilian, which after much labour, is the liest plan we c.aii give,” 

As to the question of finance, the key-note was to lie found in 
the provision tlwt tliere was to be one system of legislation for all 
tlie kingdoms in regard to it. This might be considered as 
taxing legislation or regulative legislation. Under the former 
liead might be included Customs dutie.s, Exxise duties, the Post 
Ol'fice and Telegraphs. ]?y adopting this scheme they were likely 
to avoid any clashing or friction between the agents of the 
Imperial and Irish Governments, and a larger and more liberal 
transfer would be made to Ireland for the management of 
her own affairs than could be otherwise effected. The principle 
to which they were bound to give effect was that Irelrncl 
should bc.ar her fair share of Imperial expenditure. The plan 
of a lump sum or “tribute,” adopted in iS86, had disappeared, 
in consequence of the retention of the Irish members ; an i 
the method of “quota” had not been now adopted. It was 
proposed to appropriate a particular fund, and to say that tliat 
fund should be taken by us, and sliould stand in fulfilment of all 
obligations of Ireland for Iniperi.nl purposes. This amount might 
be represented at ;;^’2,430,ooo gross a year, and subtracting from 
that sunv j^6o,ooo a year for collecting, 370,000 was the sum 
to be contriluited, which was lietween the two points of 4 per 
cent, and a ch.arge of 5 percent. The Irish balance sheet stood 
in this position : -~On the credit side there would be a total of 
^5,660,000, .and on the other side, the Irish Government would 
take over the whole of the Civil Government ch.argcs of the 
country, e.xccpt the Constabulary charges. 

These Civil Government charges amounted to 
Then there would be the collection of the revcuue, ancl the 
i’ostal charges, and two-thirds of the charge for tlie Gonstubulary 
which Ireland would be required to bear. These ibingj would 
bring the Irish charge up to ;^i5,i6o,ooo, and thus Ireland wou’d 
have a clear surplus of ;/^'5oo,ooo with which to start on lier own 
account. “Then,” said Mr, Gladstone, “ one would say, at whose 
expense does that surplus come? Well, sir, undoubtedly in the 
whole, or in the main, it would hill on the Hritish taxpayer. You 
may be shocked at this, but there is much more reason to be 
shocked at what is going on. And avliat I want to urge is this : 
that by arriving at this settlement with Ireland, you will escape the 
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impending and constantly accruing increment of Irish charges." 
The right hon. gentleman then proceeded to state what t'liese 
have been. The Irish grants from 1S33 to 1837 averaged 
,-,£'762,000. From 18S9 to 1892 the Irish grants on the average 
were /j'4,043,000. In fifty-five years there was an increase of 
oi' tt regular increment of _£^66,ooo a year. Re- 
leasing the Ho ise from the consideration of detail, he expressed 
a wish that the plan the Government presented were A\-orthy of icl 
oliject, which was no less than to redeem the fame and character 
of this country and its political genius from an old and 
flagrant dishonour, and to increase and enhance and magnify 
the strength, the glory, the union of the Empire. The peroration 
greatly moved the House. “ Sir, the sooner we stamp and seal 
the deed which is to elTace all former animosities, and to 
open an era, as we believe, of peace and good will — the sooner 
that is done the better. For ray own part, I must say, I never 
will, and I never can l:)e a party to bequeathing to my country 
the continuance of this heritage of discord, which has been 
handed down from generation to generation without hardly a 
momentary interruption through seven centuries, this heritage of 
discord, tvitli all the evils that follow in its train. Sir, I wish to 
have no part or lot in that process. It would be a misery to me 
if I had omitted, in tliese closing years, any measure pos.sible 
for me to make towards upholding and promoting the cause 
which I believe to be the cause not of one party or another, one 
nation or another, but of all parties and all nations inhabiting 
tlu'se islands. To those nations, viewing them as I do, with all 
their vast opportunitie.s, under a living union for power and for 
happiness; 10 those nations I say, let me entreat you- and if 
it were with my latest breath, I would entreat you — to let tne 
dead bury its dead — to cast behind you every recollection of 
bygone evils, .and to cherish, to love, to sustain one another 
through all lire vicissitudes of human affairs in the times that 
are to come.” 

Mr. Gladstone then resumed his seat. His voice had become 
Iioarse and low, and the silence deepened as he approached the 
end. A roar of cheers followed. The House was now released, 
and the old statesman, after an interval of seven pars, had 
fulfilled his pledge— he had introduced his new Bill for the 
better government of Ireland. 
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HR. 0T..\1J.ST0NK’S liKSUlNATlON OF THE PUEHIER.SmP. 

TiiRoroHOUT the prolraclcd ciel)ates which followed the second 
reading stage of the bill, Mr. Gladstone’s mastery of rarliamcn- 
tavy tactics was magnificently shown, ',1'hc defence of tire 
measure was conducted mainly by himself. His colleagues, 
more particularly Mr. John Moiley and Mr. Asquith, assisted 
at moments when the aged statesman needed rest, Init iho; most 
part of the fighting was done by the I’rernier, and ho never 
seemed happier than when in the thick of the fight he was found 
eomballing the arguments and leifiying to the siriciiires of the 
Opposition, 'I’liiti duly, conlraiy indeed to the wishes of his 
colleagues, Ire look ujmn himself, and from the first to the last 
stage his whole energies and his incxhauslil)le fertility of resouree 
were devoted to his arduous task, y\nd when his historic 
achievement was accomplished — the passing of the Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons — ;t was felt on all sides 
that he had not only won the honours of the Session, but had 
done what no other statesman of the day c(ml<l do. On the 
ist of September, 1893, the bill rv.as sent up to tlic Lords, and 
after four nights’ disiaission it was rejected by the largi; iii qorily 
of 410 to qr. 

It might l)e supposed that the aged statesman had need cl' 
rest after so long and exhausting a Session, but in barely lluce 
weeks’ time from the date of the rejection of the Irill by the 
I.ord.s, ]\fr. Gladstone was in .Edinburgh makinst a gretit iqiecch 
to his constituents, in which the peers were warned tliat tliey 
had “ raised a greater question than they were .aware of.” And 
althouglr Mr. Gladstone refrained from naming the greater 
question to which he referred, it was fell that his warning pointed 
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to the abolition of the hereditary chamber. He expressed a 
hope that wiser counsels would prevail, and proceeded to ex- 
pound with his usual vigour and energy the measures it ivas 
proposed to introduce in the next Session of Parlianient. 'riiese. 
briefly were a bill to complete local government in the English 
Councils, bills to disestablish the Slate Chui-ches in Scodand 
and Wales, and measures relating to the hours of labour in 
workshops, and to the question of Local Option, His own 
share in the promotion of the programme of legislation he out- 
lined with so much zest could not, however, be large. At his 
advanced age it was inevitable that he must soon seek release 
from the cares of his great office. Still his wonderful vitality 
encouraged the hope that he might hi able to retain the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons and remain at the head of the 
Government for some little time longer. 

The winter was spent at Biarritz. I., ate in January it was 
announced in the columns of the Mall Gaselte that Mr. 
Gladstone had “fully decided to retign office almost imme- 
diately.” This, as may well be imagined, caused a great 
sensation in the country, and though corrected from Biarritz by 
Sir Algernon West, who was with Mr. Gladstone, and had his 
authority to correct the report, the terms in which this was made 
left no doubt that resignation was contemplated by the Prime 
Minister. In the first place it was said that “ the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone has definitely decided, or has decided at all, on 
resigning Office is untrue.” Then in the second place it was 
slated, “It is true that for many months past his age and the 
condition of his sight and hearing have in his judgment made 
relief from public cares desirable, and that accordingly his tenure 
of office has been at any moment liable to interruption from these 
causes in their nature permanent.” This alarmed his .suppoi ters 
in the country, and though the organs of the Government 
endeavoured to shmv that there need be no uneasiness just then, 
it was pretty generally felt that Mr. Gladstone’s resignation would 
not long be delayed. 

Plarly in February he returned from Bi.uritz, and received at 
Cellaring Cross a welcome home that delighted liitn. Tlie road- 
way and the pavements of the station and the Strand wive 
crowded with people waiting to see him. When he resumed his 
.seat in the House of Commons all .sorts of rumours were current. 
These were soon set at rest. After a fighting speech of astonish- 
ing v’gour, in which he accepted the Lords’ amendinenls to the 
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MR. Gladstone’s resignation of the premiership. 

Throughout the proiracted debates which followed the second 
reading stage of the bill, Mr. Gladstone’s mastery of Parliamen- 
tary tactics was magnificently shown. The defence of the 
measure was conducted mainly by himself. His colleagues, 
more particularly Mr. John Morley and Mr. Asquith, assisted 
at moments when the aged slatesman needed rest, but the most 
part of the fighting was done by the Premier, and he never 
seemed happier than when in the thick of the tight he was found 
combatting the arguments and replying to the siriciures of the 
Opposition. This duty, contrary indeed to the wishes of hi.s 
colleagues, he took upon himself, and from the first to the last 
stage his whole energies and his inexhaustible fertility of resource 
were devoted to his arduous task. And when his historic 
achievement was accomplished — the passing of the Home Rule 
Bill through the Plouse of Commons — it was felt on all sides 
that he had not only won the honours of the Ses.sioii, Imt had 
done what no other statesman of the day could do. On the 
ist of September, 1S93, the bill rvas sent up to the J.ords, and 
after four nights’ discussion it rvas rejected by the large imjority 
of 41a to 41. 

It might be supposed that the aged st.rtesman liad need (.f 
rest after so long and exhausting a Session, but in barely tlree 
weeks’ time from the date of the rejection of I ho hill l»y the 
Lords, Mr. Gladstone was in Edinburgh making a great .siieoch 
to his constituents, in which the peers were warned that they 
had “raised a greater c|uestion than they were aware of.” And 
although Mr. Gladstone refrained from naming the greater 
question to which he referred, it was felt that his w'arning pointed 
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to the abolition of the hereditary chamber. He expressed a 
hope that wiser counsels would prevail, and proceeded to ex- 
pound with his usual vigour and energy the nieasures it was 
proposed to introduce in the next Session of Parliament. These 
briefly were a bill to complete local government in the English 
Councils, bills to disestablish the State Churches in Scotland 
and Wale-s, and measures relating to the hours of labour in 
workshops, and to the question of Local Option. His own 
share in the promotion of the programme of legi.slation ho out- 
lined with so much zest could not, however, be large. At liis 
advanced age it was inevitable that he must soon seek release 
from the cares of his great office. Still his wonderful vitality 
encouraged the hope that he might bj able to retain the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons and remain at the head of the 
Government for some little time longer. 

Tire winter was spent at Biarritz. Late in January it was 
announced in the columns of the Fall Mall Ga%cltc that Mr. 
Gladstone had “fully decided to resign office almost imme- 
diately.” This, as may well be imagined, caused a great 
sensation in the country, and though corrected from Biarritz by 
Sir Algernon West, who was with Mr. Gladstone, and had hi.s 
authority to correct the report, the terms in which this was made 
left no doubt that resignation was contemplated by the Prime 
Minister. In the first place it was .said that “the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone has definitely decided, or has decided at all, on 
resigning Office is untrue.” Then in the second place it was 
stated, “ It is true that for many months past his age and the 
condition of his sight and hearing have in his judgment made 
relief from public cares desirable, and that accordingly his tenure 
of office has been at any moment liable to interruption from these 
causes in their nature permanent.” This alarmed his supporters 
in the country, and though the organs of the Government 
endeavoured to show that there need be no uneasiness just then, 
it was pretty generally felt that Mr. Gladstone’s re.signation would 
not long be delayed. 

Early in February he returned froiu Bi.urltz, aixd received at 
flliarirtg Gross a welcome home that delighted him. The road- 
way and the pavements of the station and lire Strand were, 
rri'owded with ireriplc waiting to see him. When ire rtsunted his 
seat in the House of Commons all sorts of rumours were current, 
'rhese were soon set at i-est. After a fighting speech of astonish- 
ing v'gottr. in which ho accepted the l.,ords’ amendments to the 
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Loral ( lovermne; t IJill, he formally resijined his orfioes of 
Lord of the 'I'reasury and Privy yeal. This was on the 31 'd of 
March. I lls speech on the previous Thursday was therefore his 
last from his place on the ’J'rcasury Jlonch. It has been re- 
marked that in wiihholdin{.t the Au:t that he intended to retire h.i 
kept the country unnecessarily in suspense. But the truth is 
that it was only when the state of hi-s eyesight made it imperative 
that an o])eraiiori should be performed he arrived at the c.on- 
clnsiotr that Iris I'esignalion could no longer be delayed, l ie had 
visited the Qnceu at Buckingham Pabcc previous to the formal 
visit at which his resignation was ))laced in her haurls, and it is 
not ini[)robable that the veteran statesman’s retirenrerit from 
public life was then touched upon. Subsequently her iM'ajcsty 
offered her old minister a peerage, but this was declined. 

When the news of Mr. Gladstone’s i-esignation became known 
it was the subject uppermost in the public mind. It was the close 
of sixty years’ distinguished service to Ihe State. It will be some 
time yet before it is understood what it means — it is rpri e 
impossible to take a true rneasur'e of its effect now. It will bo so 
for years to come. For alihotigh the close of Iris great career 
could not in the nalui-al order of things be far distant, the 
realization that it has actually come is very difficult; that the 
illustrious man, who for so long hi.s resisted the cncio.ichtnen!s 
of old age has stepped aside from high office, and that a minis'.er 
little more than half his years is now ruling the Empire in his 
stead — it seems as though it were all a dream. Mr. Gladstoite’s 
vigorous personality, as manifested in his last speech as Prime 
Minister, lent no countenance to the rumours set flying about 
through dub gossip, yet in a few hours after his gi-eat figure dii- 
appears from ministerial life. 

It is hardly any wonder that ircople felt surprised as well as 
grieved. They were grieved to the heart tlrat it was found all 
too true that his eyesight was in peril—and the pathos ol it was 
in his orvn confession— -and they were surprised that they wer e not 
enabled sooner to manifest their sympathy. Somehow it had come 
to be thought that whoever went he would be always to the (ore ; 
that in his life decay l ad been .arrested; and that so far from 
enfc-bling him, the e.vercise of power increased lire strength and 
flexibility of his intellect. Nor can it be .said that old though he 
be his powers are losing their exceeding brilliancy. He is equal 
still to many a great effort, and it may be that what Parliament is 
losing the whole country outside politics is gaining. Mr. Glad- 
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E.tone's leisure has always entiched us with new gifts. To 
literature, religion, art, the social life of the country, labour, 
agriculture — to all these subjects he has given something 
imperishable, and about which no political party can quarrel. 
May we not then look for another harvest of good things now 
that his back is turned on politics ? But whether his leisure be 
now given to complete some new legacy for his countrymen^ or 
whether it be passed in rest, the country will ever regard him as 
one of her great sons — the greatest of the century. 

The tributes of respect paid to Mr. Gladstone by the leaders 
in both Houses of Parliament left nothing to be desired. Party 
politics were put on one side. And if the I.,ords remembered 
that they were to be ended or mended, they at any rate bore 
no grudge. They followed full of interest and sympathy the 
splendid eulogy on the character and. career of the great ex- 
minister pronounced by the Marquis of Salisbury. “ It was 
not possible,” said his lordship, “ for Mr. Gladstone’s opponents 
in that House to speak of his policy and his measures on that 
occasion without introducing controversial elements, but at least 
they could pay this passing tribute to one of the most brilliant 
figures who had served the State since Parliamenlary government 
ill this country began, and also to the resolution, the courage, 
and the self-di.scipline which he had exhibited down to the 
latest period of the longest public life ever granted to any 
English statesman.” In the House of Commons the leaders 
on both sides of the House were not less felicitous, all recog- 
nising the advantage of the example set by Mr. Gladstone as 
the greatest of members of Parliament. 
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IN Tine DAYS OK RE'l'IKiail'iNT. 

It might be said truly of Mr. Gladstone’.s political life tliat nothiivj 
became him , so well as the leaving of it ; for even his adversaries 
bore testimony to the restraint, often most difficult for so strong 
a partisan to e.xerci.se, which he showed in refusing to be entangled 
in the various dehateable questions of the period which followed 
his retirement, • 

It was not that he was less keen in hearing and discussing the 
events which transpired, but that he was fearful of interfering in 
matters now removed from his guidance. On the subject of the 
Armenian atrocities alone did he allow himself the satisfaction of 
uplifting his voice in honest indignation. The first public utter- 
ance which be made since liis resignation of the Premiership was 
his magnificent oration delivered at Che.ster on August 6, 1805. 
The occasion was interesting fi r several reasons, one being 
on account of the reconciliation between the Duke of M'est- 
minster and Mr. Gladstone. At tlic time of the lletm' Rule 
crisis the Duke took so strong a view of his former leader’s 
action that he parted with the portrait of Mr. Gladstone which 
Millais had painted, and in other ways showed his cleavage with 
the Liberal party and its leader. IJiil the Duke was a warm friend 
of oppressed nations, so when the troubles liefalling (he Armenians 
at the hands of the Turks thrilled the (.•ivilised world he took 
a prominent place at the head of a coininitlee formed to aid tlu; 
downtrodden Armenians. 'I'his interest united the Duke once 
more with his neighbour at Hawarden Castle, and one of the 
outward and visible signs of this reunion of old friends was in the 
presidency (,)f the Duke over the groat gathering convened to hear 
Mr, Gladstone in the 'I'own Hall of Ghester. 

Among the distinguished audience were Lord Kenyofi, the 
Bishop of Chester, the Bishop of Hereford, Mr. h'. S. Stevenson, 
M.P., who was President of the Anglo-Anneniari Asso(fiat;ioM, Mr. 
Herbert (lladstone, M.P., Dr. Clifford, and some well-K-nown 
members of the Armenian community in this country. As usual 
Mrs. Gladstone aceoinpanied her husband to the nu;eling, wliicli 
was held in the afternoon for his special convenience. 
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Mr. (ihidstoiie, who rvas awarded a wonderriil reception in the 
handfiome hall, crowded in every part by an oaitlui.siastic inultitude, 
began by disavowing any political aspect of the meeting. “Tliis 
meeting is not called in the interests of any |)arty, or having the 
smallest connection with those differences of opinion which, 
naturally and warrantably in this free country, will spring out 
in a comfilex state of affairs, and divide, on certain questions, 
man from man." l ie then traced in vivid language, studiedly 
moderate in tone, the history of the treatment of the Arnieuians, 
and made various suggestions, based on his acquaintance with 
Eastern affairs. I'his was the peroration which he uttered with 
great solemnity, aitd it was heard in hushed silence, and followed 
by tumultuous applause ; — 

“If only men like Fund I’a.sha and Ali Fashaj who were in the Cloverninent 
of Tvivkey after the Crimeair Wav, could he raised from the rlaad, iuid could 
inspire tlie Turkish policy with their spirit nnd their principle.?, that is, in my 
opinion, what we uiifiht all to desire ; and, though it would be more agreeable 
to clear Turkey than tt> find her guilty of these tcrrilrle charges, yet if we have 
the .smallest regard ti> humanity, if we arc sensiible at all of what m due to our 
own honour after the steps wliich have been taken within the last twelve 
or eighteen months, we mn.st interfere, we must he careful to demand no more 
tlian what is jn.st, but at least as much as is neccs.sary j and we mu.st he deter- 
mined tiiat, with the belli of tiod, that which is •necessary and that which 
i.s Jn.st shall he done, wlietlier there will be a re.sponne or whether there 


So much interest wtis taken in thi.s reappettrance of Mr. Glad- 
sloiie in the polhiciil arena that it was stated thitt the Sultan 
of 'riirkey liad a .special verbatim report of the speech telegraphed 
to his palace at Yilili/. The ideas promulgated by Mr. Gladstone 
were distaissed liy most jaililic men who spoke on the question, 
and there is no doubt a great impetus was given for a white to the 
cause of tiie Armenians. Large sums were subscribed to the Duke 
of M'e.sl minster's Eund, and a Home for certain Armenians who 
had e.sea[)ed was founded in I.ondon. 

I’revious to lliis interposition in national affairs Mr. Gladstone 
hail enjoyed a [ileasant voyage on board the Ttnilallon Caslic, 
with Sir Donald Gurrie as his host, and aceoinpanied by a group 
of friend.s. He was busy with literary work in any intei'vals 
of leisure, and an amusing .sketch appeairal in Punch showing tlie 
Grand Old Man reading industriously and quite oblivious of tlie 
crowd of inipiisitive sjiectators who watched his every movement. 
One result of his literary studies was a Commentaiy on the 
Psalter, ivhich was puhli.shed about this time, and dis|)layed all its 
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author’s wcU-kiiown . knowledge and interest in theology. The 
earliest fruits of his release from political chii.in.s liad been 
a volume of tiainslations of the Odes of Horace, which gave 
rise to a very clever series of parodies by Mr. C. L. Graves, after 
republished as “Tlic Hawarden Horace.” Mr. (Gladstone was as 
delighted as anybody with these jjarodies. 

The annual fete of the Hawarden Horticultural Society, which 
had in past years luxsi the occasion of .so many speeches from Mr. 
Gladstone, was this summer sjreeially interesting by reason of 
a suggestive address from him on the value of small holdings. 

Parliament was di.ssolved in July, and Mr. Gladstone adhered 
to his determination not to seek re-election. His long Parlia- 
raentary career thus definitely terminated. He addressed the 
following graceful letter to Sir John Cowan, of Beeslack — a name 
which will always be linked with Mr. Gladstone’s in Mid- 
lothian ; — 

“ (Iawakukn Cas'I’I,!!, y«/y I, 1S95. 

'* My DEAR Sir John Cowan, Tlio iivipencling Dissolution brings into its 

final and pr.icticiil fin-in llie pro,spcctii-c f.iivwull wliirli I addressed la.sl year to 
the Constituency of Midlothian. 1 now repeat it, with .sentiments of gnititudo 
and attaelimeiit for llie treatnient I liave received during fifteen liappy yesii's, 
which can never be effaced. I then ventured to c-ipress my good vvishu.s for 
the excellent candidate who aspires to represent ttie county on principles 
conformable to tlie striking maiii(e.sl:atioii of tfiHo unci subsequent yeius. 

“ Though ill regard to public affairs itiany tilings are dis|)utable, there are 
some which belong to history, and which have p.assed out of the region of con- 
tention. It i.s, for e-vample, as I conceive, beyond question tliat the century 
now c-viiiring has e-s-hibited, .since the dose of il;s first quarter, a period of 
unexampled activity, both in legislation and in administrative changes, which, 
lidtfin in the iiiii.s.s, have been in the direction of true and most lieiiefidiil fim- 
gresa j that both the eondilion and the franchises of the people liave made, ;in 
relation to the former state of things, an extraordinary auvuncu ; that of these 
reform.s an overwhelming proportion have been effected b,v tlio direct adioii of 
the Liberal Party, or of 'Statesmen .sudi as Peel and Canning, ixsuly to meet 
odium and to lorfdt power for the public good ; and that in every one of 
Jifteen Parliiinients the people of Scotland h.avc decisively o.xjji'essed their coii- 
Viction.s in favour of this wise, temperate, and, in every way, vumarkable 
policy. , 

“The Metropolitan County of Midlothian has now fora long Umc given it 
the support of her weighty example. As one earnestly desiring that she may 
retain in the liiture all the honour that slifc has won in the ]Ja.st, X I rust she may 
Coutinue to use her great inlluenee as be, seems her jiosilion, and may in 
the Coming and in many future Parliaments lead the people of Scotland in 
their deliberately chosen course. 

“ Offering you pensonally once more the assurance of my highest esteem and 
regard, I veivudn, my de.ar Sir John Cowan, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“W. li. Glausionh.'’ 
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Sir John Cowan also read at the meeting in Edinburgh, called 
to consider the choice of ii candidate, the following letter, which 
had not been previously published, from Mr. Gladstone 

“Doj.i.ls Hn.L,y,/d' 2S, 1S94. 

“ My dear Sir J, Cowan, — I learn with great satisfaction the promptitude 
ryhich has Vieen shown by my constituents in the appointment of a Liberal 
candidate to .succeed me in the representation of Midlothian, and also the 
choice they have made of Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmiclracl as the pcr.son 
designtUed. I believe he will pursue a just, true, and straightforward policy, 
and will tic w'orthy of the countenance of your important county as the 
champion of tlie Liberal cause. It may be said that this is a posthumou.s 
opinion, and that for me to give it is an act. of impertinence, but I rather hope, 
on the contrary, it will be taken as .a sign that my earnest interest in the 
political well-being of the Constituency does not lapse with my own political 
relations to it.— Believe me, with great regards, sincerely yours, 

“VV. E. Gladstone.” 

'I’he Chairman then moved a resolution thanking Mr. Gladstone 
for his unparalleled and distinguished success in the cause of 
liberty, declaring tlieir unabated and affectionate interest in his 
future well-being and happiness, anti etirnestly hoping that he 
might bo long spared, in the midst of his other avocations, 
to continue his life-long work in the ctiuse of freedom throughout 
the world. The resolution was tmanimously adopted. 

I'hc following letter from r.ord Roschcf)- was also read 

“The Duruans, July 2, iSps 1 
imol be with you to-morrow, but I 

Am meet at a critical lime. The 

(.iovernmeiit to which Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the North of England 
gave tlieii’ conlhlence has been overtlirown by a Vote of Censure— -petty, but 
iatal. It is, then, for ScollanrI, Ireland, Wales, and the Norlh of England to 
(ictcnruiii! whether they will, renew, that coiifidcncfc', and replace Liberalism in 
power. More specially is it for them to consider vvhctlier they shall allow their 
interests and their aspirations to remain in permanent subjection to the 
licreditary and irrc.sponsil)Ic Chamber, or whether tliey will strengthen 
the hands that would restrain lliat domination. With the echoes ol Mr. 
(’dadstonc’s ch)(|iient and venerable voice still ringing through the Lowlands, 
I cannot iloubt their response. --,lielieve me, ymirs laitlihilly, ^ ^ 

Tile- meeting afterwards tigrecd to support Sir Thomas Gibsoii- 
Gtirmichacl, the Lilicrtil candidate, in succession to Mr. Glad- 
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agaiiisl 5,6 ;^i cast for his Conservative : opponent, the Hon. 
Major Dalia'iniile. (Considering tlie reaction in <.)tlier parts of 
the countiy this result was considered satisfactory, especiiilly 
in view oF the witlidrawal of .so great a personality as Mr. 
Gladstone from the constituency where ho had delivered his 
most famous s])eeches. The new Member for Midlothian’.s 
ambition was to have given his first vote in J’arliameilt to Mr. 
Gladstone, just as his first vote fur a candidate at an election had 
licen given to him. But it was not to he, and llic greater iionour 
of succeeding Mr. Gladstone fell to him. 

At this moment in his career, when the last link with iiolitics 
was severed, it is interesting to recall a letter which Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Tennyson six years previously, when the an.xietic.s of hi.s 
position were pressing upon him. After some other remarks he 
concluded: “ Wfsh for me, I pray you, a speedy deliverance, 
if God’s will may so be, from the life of turmoil and contention 
which T have pursued for fifty-seven years and iiart of a fifty- 
eiglilh.'’ This throws some light on the lessened interest which 
was already hectmiing evident long before iMr. Gladstone laid 
down the luirden of. official duties. 

Early in iHyhhewent lo liiarril/,, where the line wcatlicr did 
a.jgood doiul to invigorate his health. While he was in the 
Riviera .Moiihieiir haiire, the I'resideiit of (he hri'iich Republic, 
called upon him, and an interi'sling conversation in Ereiich 
ensued, the Tiwident being nuieh inpnvssed with the warm 
interest of the c.'i-rremicr in the aflairs of the Re[julilic, On 
Mr. Gladstt)ne’s return from the Continent (here was ihe custo- 
mary crowds in London at the railway terminus and in the slrects, 
•sliowing that there was still a very !ifft;ctioniite interest in lii.s 
movements, lie sirent the next few months at llawardcn, 
engaged in dose study of Butler’s “ Analogy,” and other works 
of an engro.ssing natui'c. 

Mr. Gladstone, who throughout his life had taken a grc"t 
interest in railw.iy enteiprise, and had known most of the mag 
nate.s of the railw.'iy world, rvas persuaded to open in March the 
new line of railway between Liverpool and North IVales. In tlie 
course of a s|)et'ch full of reminiseenees, he said : — 
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'I'owards the end of June Mr. Gladstone tvas a ytailieipant in a 
pleasant ceremony at Aberystwith. The Prince of Wales had 
accepted, ap[)ropriately enough considering his title, the Chan- 
cellorship of the new VVelsh University, and among the recipients 
of honorary degrees was Mr. Gladstone. He was liailed with 
iininensc enllmsiasm, redoubled after the charming allusions made 
to him by the l‘rince. Addressing the audience, whicli included 
the Princess of Wales and Mrs. Gladstone, the Prince .said : 
“You will all join with me, I am sure, in thanking the veteran 
statesman and eminent scholar, Mr. Glad.stone, who, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, has undertaken a journey necessarily 
fatiguing in order to pay a compliment to the University of 
Wales, and to my.seir as its Chancellor. I may truly say that 
one of the proudest moments of my life was when I found myself 
in the flattering position of being able to confer an academic 
distinction on Mir. Gladstone, rvho furnishes a rare instance of a 
man who has achieved one of the highest positions as a states- 
man, and at the same time has attained suc;h distinction in the 
domain of literattirc and scholarship. His traitslation of the 
Odes of Horace W(mld alone constitute a lasting monument to 
him, even had he not accomplished so much hesiclcs which has 
rendered him illustrious. Nor dowee.xtend a less warm welcome 
to Mr. Gladstone’s cver-faithful companion and helper during the 
many years of his busy life.” At this function Master William 
(iladslone, son of the late Mr. W. 11. Gladstoiro, and heir to the 
llawarden estates, was train-bearer to the Prince of Wales, so 
tliat the oldest and well-nigh the youngest scions of the family 
were present. 

On July 22 nd lie and Mrs. Glad.stone travelled to London to 
be giie.sts, liy .special invitation of the Queen, at the wedding in 
Buckingham Palace Chapel of Princess Maud of IVales with 
J’riiice Charles of Denmark. 'I’hc aged couple were regarded 
with almost as nme.h interest as the Royal Family, and Mr. 
Gladstone had the pleasure of conversing with not a few of his 
old friends >after the ceremony. Next day he returned to 
llawarden, in no way over-tired by the excitement. 

Once more the crying wrongs of the Armenians, whose cause 
[jossessed Mr. Gladstone’s heart as much as years before he had 
Ixien stirred by the llulgarian atrocities, led him to speak in 
[uihlic. 'Phis time, with great appropriateness, Liverpool ivas 
selected for the meeting. It was pathetic to think of Liverpool’s 
greatest son coming out of well-earned retirement to voice the 
sorrows of the Armenians, and the city was stirred to great 
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excitement by Mr. Gladstone’s visit. Everytliing was done to 
ensure his comfort, and the railway arrangements were adniinibly 
made to convey Mr. Gladstone with a ininimuni of trouble from 
Hawarden to the city where, cighty-six years before, he had Ireen 
born in .Rodney Street, .lie delivered an inipa.s.sioiital oration, 
denouncing the 'l.'t.irkish misrule, and calling for more strenuous 
methods than velvet-gloved diplomatists seemed pre|)ared to risii 
on behalf of the victims of the Sultan’s iiercc liatred. 'J'he. 
speech was far stronger in .note than that which Mr. Gladstone 
had given in the previous year, at Chester, but the circumstances 
had meanwhile been aggravated. An echo of warm supijort to 
the old orator was aroused, and a corresponding growth of 
detestation of the Turk. The .Sultan again manifested his im- 
patience at criticism and bis craven fear of his own suppre.s.sion 
by having a communique circulated traversing certain of Mr, 
Gladstoire’s statements. Lord Salisbury was much reproached at 
this time for not having faced the question with due strength of 
purpose, although for a period it looked as if he was combining 
with the great I’owers of Europe to prevent a rcjietition of the 
s,hocking incidents which had once more stained the rec.ord of 
Turkey. 

The visit of Li Hung Chang, in August, was a pleasant suriant 
in Mr. Gladstone’s now uneventfiil life. The two great .siate.snien 
— one as representative of Western politics as the other was of 
Eastern — spent a very enjoyable time at Hawarden, conversing 
on many topics with lively volubility. Li Hung Ghang had 
looked forward with keen anticipation to the. meeting, and was 
not disappointed in the realisation of his hopes. I.l.e .and his 
host were photographed together, and Li Hung Chang wroti,; his 
wonderful autograph in the visitors’ book, to the delight of th,e 
younger members of the liousehokl, who reganlcd the grave <.)ld 
Chinainiin witlr awe and a.stonislnnent. Hawarden did lumom' to 
the visit by decorating the village a little, and the only Haw in tlm 
day’.s proceedings was the late arrival of the volunteers wlio were 
to have formed a guard of honour. 

One Monday morning in October every one was startled liy 
the news that .Dr. Benson, , Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
been on a brief visit to Mr. Glad.stono, had died suddenly while 
attending service at Hawarden Church on the previous .Siiiirlay 
, morning. A long friendship had existed between the Arelilrisliop 
and Mr. Gladstone, and the tragic death of Dr. Ben.son u'as felt 
acutely. The body of the prelate was removed to Canterbiury, 
where it was buried. Not long afterwards a memorial to the 
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archbishop’s memory was erected by the Gladstone family in 
the cluuch where he had been smitten fatally. 

'i'hi.s year saw the publication of a new' edition of butler’s 
IV’orks arranged and annotated by Mr. Gladstone, and this was 
followed with a volume entitled “ Studies Subsidiary to the 
lVork.s of Bishop Butler.” Both the editions led to an increased 
interest in Butler, and to considerable discussion in the religious 
Press. I'lvery reviewer was agreed as to the painstaking care 
and Eidiolarly erudition shown by the veteran author. An 
absolute contrast to his ecclesiastical studios was an article on 
Sheridan which appeared from Mr. Gladstone’s pen in the 
Nineleenih Century for June. This showed his continued 
interest in biography, which always possessed such a charm for 
him. Another article, written about this time, dealt kindly with 
certain minor poets. A long statement on the vexed question of 
the unity of Christendom and the validity of Anglican Orders 
was published in June also by Mr. Gladstone. Partly in response 
to this imporiant document, w'hich was published by its com- 
|)iler’s consent by the Archbishop of York, the Pope issued an 
Encyclical dealing with the subject, which was creating much 
controversy in ecclesiastical circles. 

One of the few signs of Mr. Gladstone’s great age was, how'- 
ever, becoming manifest in the eye trouble, which was approach- 
ing the point of serious inconvenience to one so fond of writing 
and reading. Christmas was spent quietly_ at home amid his 
family circle, and an especial number of kindly remembrances 
from past opponents and colleagues arrived on December ’qlh, 
\\ hen he celebrated his eighty-seventh birthda\'. 


Cllarlstonc shuuld escape from llu: cold winds thmi prevalent 
and seek llie sunshine of the South of [''ranee. Aeesu'dinpdy, on 
the 39th of January they departed, after a flying visit to Loudon; 
lud in the kind care of friends like Mr. Annitstcud and I ord 
Rendel they soon were able to spend much of each day out of 
doors, to the decided advantage of their health. Mr. Gladstone 
was reported as following with close attention all foreign affairs, 
which were giving considerable anxiety at this period to her 
Majesty’s Ministers, A special compliment was paid to the 
oldest servant of the Crown when the Queen, wlio was also 
recruiting her health in the South, c;alled and spent an hour or 
more conversing with her e.x-lhemier. 'I'his visit gave rise to a 
rumour that the Queen had renewed her offer of a peerage to 
Mr. Gl.'idstonc, and it was also stilted that, on his declining it, 
she had e.xpressed a wish to raise his graiul.son to the [ieenige on 
the occasion of the celebration of her Jubilee. Whether there 
was any foundation for these reports or no is not eevtaiii, but !it 
all events the Jubilee passed without any lionour being confeneil 
on the Gladstone fiimily. 

In the Daily Chiviiich; of March 26th there aiipeared in full 
a splendid and mo.morahle appeal to the eonsciene.i: of his 
countrymen from Mr. Gladstone in the form of a letter to the 
Duke of Westminster. It was dated from Lord Rendel’s villa, 
the Chateau d'horene, Ciinnes, iis having been written on hhinh 
13th. It was full of fine phrusc.s, whieli lingered in the e;ir and 
thrilled the heart. One particular passage was much criticised, 
and pos.sibly Mr. Gladstone regarded it afti'rwards as soinewliat 
ill-tidvi.sed. lie referred to the German lim[)eror and the C/ar 
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This hist:(3t'ic document was published by Mr. John Munay in 
pamphlet form, and excited great interest, even though the li iends 
of Armenia had lost all hope of ameliorating its condition, 

On May 10th, M r. and Mrs. Gladstone were honoured by a visit 
Ijaid to tliem by the i’rince and Prince.s.s of Wales, who had been 
the guest.s of the Duke of Westminster. The Royal party drove 
to Hawarden, and. were interested greatly in the various contents 
ot Mr. Gladstone’s study, "i’lie Princess was .specially allectionate 
in her greeting of Mrs. Gladstone, and altogether the visit was 
a charming success. Plosts and guests were photographed 
together, and the j)ortrait is a irleasant memorial of a delightful 
occasion. 

M,uch disappointment was felt and expressed in the Press that 
no invitafion was apparently extended to Mr. Gladstone to take 
part in the Jubilee celebrations, and, although no slight was 
evidently intended — as room was not found for many other most 
eminent subjects of tlie Queen — our (tolonial and foreign guests 
were sorry nrit to have seen the vetei'an statesmen figuring in the 
ja-oecssion, Mr. Gladstone wa.s at Hawarden on the great day, 
and spoke a few words of heartfelt eulogy of the Queen and loyal 
aspirations for her continued health an(.l prosperity. 

Pour distinguished colonial guests of the nation — .Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Ganada; Hon. R. J. Seddon, Premier of 
New Zealand ; J Ion. (i. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales ; 
and Sir Lewis D.avhts, ex-Premier of Prince Edward Island — 
visited Hawarden lor the purpose of paying their respects to the 
oldest living ex-Premier in the world. They had a long and most 
delightful time with Mr. Gladstone, whose memory was at once 
their a.sfoni.shmenl and pleasure. Ho was ahno.st perplexing in 
the multitude of (|iiestions which he asked his guests, and they 
left Hawarden with their veneration for Mr. Gladstone doubled. 
A chaniiing [)liotograi)h was taken of host and guests sealed on 
the trunk of a tree in Hawarden Park. Mr. Gladstone's agility 
in conducting hi.s visitors through the ground.s was a .subject of 
larntinual reniitrk by the Premiers afterwards. 

A jratlu^tic [jremonition of lii.s a[)[)roaehing death wa.s .sliown in 
a touching letter which Mr. Gladstone sent to his old friend, Dr. 
j. Guinness Rogers, in acknowledgment of the latter’s volume of 
sermous. “ As the day of parting draws nearer, 1 rejoice, to think 
liow small tlie differences between us have already become as 
compared with the agreements," wrote Mr. Gladstone, alluding, 
of counse, to the divergences between his position as a High 
( 'luirehraan and Dr. Rogers’s standpoint as a Congregalionalist. 
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In Novenibtir tlie British Medical ^onrnnl issued an interesting 
authoritative statement on the sulijrict of the veteran’s health;-— 

“It is a, fact that his horilth has been aoniewlial; less salisfaetory than usual. 
Mr. Gladstone lias alway.s had a rcniarkaljly .slow pulse, a .cliai-actcristie very 
(iften observed in pev.sons tleslined to attain an advanced age. This autumn it 
has increased from the usual rate of sixty-two to about .seventy-two, and on two 
or three occasions it has been for short periods very rapid. The pulse, however, 
is soft and elastic, and in general perfectly rcgiiUir ; he is miite free from tliose 
most serious cliange.s in the great organs often associated with old age. On 
ills return to Hawtirdeu from I’erthshire some time ago his left cheek was rod 
and swollen as the result of cold, and he also suffered from nasal catarrli. Under 
suitable treatment, however, the inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and it 
is believed he will completely recover in Canne.s. Before leaving Hawarden . 
Mr. Gladstone was seen by Dr. Carter, of Liverpool, in consultation, and the 
opinion of his medical advisers was that his general condition was wonderful 
in a man of nearly eighty-eight years of age.” 

Once again, his birthday — this time the eiglrly-eighth — w.ts spent 
abroad, as the gue.st of Lord Rendel at the Villa Thorenc, 
Cannes. He was in fairly good spirits, and was gladdened hy 
the receipt of at least fifty telegrams from friends during the day. 
Mrs. Gladstone drove out with her hushand in the afternoon, and 
at dinner in the evening the Gi-.ind Old Man — more than ever 
entitled to that name — conversed quite cheerfully of some of the 
eveiits in his life. The W'cather in the South of France had been 
anything but warm, and the sudden cold undoubtedly reUirtled 
the convalescence of both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, although they 
braved the elements as often as possible. 'I'licy saw a good many 
friends, for Cannes was full of those who harl tried to escape 
the rigours of winter in England, only to c.tperience very similar 
cUutatic trials abroad. 

A message from Mr. Gladstone was ti feature of the. birtlul.'iy 
banquet held at the National Liberal Club, and ran as follow.s ; 
“Cannes, Christmas Day, 1897 . — 1 think your a[)peal to nu; a 
great honour, and in reply I heartily wish that the coming and 
every subsequent meeting maybe addressed to the purposes of 
truth, justice, honour, peace, good faith, and to all that is of 
good report.” Afterward.s, a phonograph repeated a portion 
of the la.st speech delivered hy Mr, Gladstone in . the House of 
Commons. 

The Daily Telegraph, which, though it differed from the later 
policy of tlie ex-Premier, allowed itself to hour constant witness 
to his remarkable powers and personal character, published 
particukirly fine example of his literary work on januaiy 5, iSpB. 
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This was aillud “Personal Recollections of Arthur II. Plallam,” 
and had been commissioned by the Yoiiih's Companion, which 
had aforetime Ireen fortunate enough to obtain contributions from 
the same pen. All who read this latest product of Mr. Ciladstone’s 
critical ability agreed as to its .splendid rhetoric and exquisite 
balance of delicate a[jpreciation. There rvas a postscript, written 
after the publication of the Lite of Lord Tennyson, containing 
this true reflection on the volume: “That remarkable work must, 
by thi.s time, have convinced a reading world that the great poet 
of his age was likewise full of greatness as a man.” 

Very soon after this now evidence of Mr. Gladstone’s interest 
in current matters came the alarming new.s, stated in the most 
positive manner by the Pall Mall Gazette, of a serious relapse in 
his health. The fact that this newspaper had issued in 1894 — four 
years previously to the very month— the information of Mr. 
Gladstone’s approaching resignation, lent colour to this exclusive 
news, and caused quite a sensation throughout the country in the 
afternoon and evening. Countless telegrams were despatched to 
Lord Rondel’s villa at Gannes asking for confirmation or contra- 
dictimi, with the result that ne.xt morning’s papers contained 
reassuring statements as to there being no immediate cause for 
alarm. Out jniblic sympathy was aroused, and a number of 
special cen-respon dents continued for several days to chronicle the 
movements of the family at Gannes. One was pleased to read 
that Mr. and M rs. Gladstone were still able to take outdoor 
exercise, and that though pain in the venerable statesman’s 
face was at limes agonising, he still bore up with praiseworthy 
[jatience. 

Lord Renclel was immd.ated with all manner of inquiries 
during the rotnairidcr of the stay at Cannes, and the arrival of 
I wo or three members of the. t.xladstone family gave rise to re- 
m,!wed reports of the serious nature of the illness. Mr. Herbert 
Gl.ulslonc gave flic following explanation to a correspondent! 
“When Mr. Gladstone reached Cannes he suffered from rheu- 
matism, which has now disappeared. His sight is not good ; he 
write.s hut little, and rlepciuls upon his secretary for his corre- 
.spondencc. It is this which makes him nervous and agitates 
him. At his age feebleness is not to be wondered at. Apart 
IVom this Mr. Gladstone I'ctains his energy and ability for work.” 

In the New York World of Jtmuary 30th. there was printed the 
report of an interesting conversation with Mr. Gladstone at 
Olannes from the [)cn of the London correspondent of the well- 
kfiowii jourual. “ His only allusion to current politic.s,” the 
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writer said, “showed that tlie Irisli Home Rule cause still, to 
use his own famous phrase, ‘holds the field ’with him. When 
preparing to depart he asked one of the guests : ‘ Tell me how 
are affairs going on in Ireland? Is there any chance of the 
parties becoming united?’ The reply being, ‘it was hoped that 
they would,’ ho said solemnly, ‘ By unity and jterHeveranciu they 
can secure all they want.’ These words he uttered witli ini', 
pre.ssive feeling.” 

A vei'v touching incident was reported early in l''eliruary. Tin; 
special correspondent of the Daily News thus wrote : - 


“ Casnbs,. Sintdm' JVi'Nif. 

“ T'l'if,' wc.'vther here i.s fiiiar tlrau ever lifter the e.xtrai)rrlinaiy break up. On 
Saturday Friday night’s mistral was followed l.)y a slight snowlall in tlic 
movriing. Then, after an interval of sunshine, clouds came lowering from tliu 
north, and the weather was cold and overcast, windy and showery for the rest 
of the day. Tliis in the nortli of Europe, would have meant a week’s had 
weather, and residents here prophesied a three days’ spall of rain. 

. “ Mr. Gladstone Icept imloons, but took exercise walking up and down tlie 
halls of the Chateau 'i’horcnc after his usual after-iliuuer rest. lie had a 
good sleep last niglit, awaking to-day much refreshed and agreoalily suriivised 
to see sunlight Hooding his room. The weather had recovered as suddenly as 
it had brolten up, and iiltliong)i in shady lime.s 1 found a crust of ice about the 
lllickness of an egg-shell, the rest of the day was warm and genial, and tlie 
mistral had gone, Mr. Gladstone, speaking In a friend, reni irked tluit he 
liad gratel'iil recollections of (.'aiimts, iw it w.is li.-rc lli.il he re.sn'ered slei'j) 
.years ago when Prime Minister.” 


Anolher vcctirilcr of the day’s events wrote ; — 

‘* This morning Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone received the lluly Commuiiion. at 
St. Paul’s Clinreh. Mrs. GladsUme and her daughter attended the morning 
service at rt, hut Mr. Gladstone went only for the Cclehralion, leaving the 
Cliateau. in tlie carriage at i i..|S. 'Die right hon, gLMii.leman, who was warndy 
AVrappeii up in an overcoat with a cape over it, entereil the elmreli just as the 
Rev. W. ftf. Wollaston was reading the opening sentences of the Conmumton 
Service, and tooir a viioant scat to tlie riglit of Mrs. Gludsione in one of the 
chairs which had lieen specially \)lacetl for them in front of tlie ordinary seats, 
Mr. Gladstone was able to kneel during all the iirayers, and when he walked 
to the altar had only the.siippirt of Miss Cirladstoiie’s arm, on which he appeared 
to lean hut sliglitly. Mrs. Gladstone followed immediately behind, anil the 
aged husband and wife received the Holy Crmimuuinii kneeling siile liy side. 
There were not more tliaii twenty people in the clnircli, and the service was 
oyer by 12,35, when Mr. Glailslone walked down the aisle with no supiinii 
but that of ills uml.ire!la. .-V short drive was taken before l.lio return to ilu; 
Chateau which was reached at a quarter afiev one. Mr, Gladstone looked 
pale, though not in ire so 1)1:111 usual, but now and again a .shade (las.sed over 
iiis tiice as if of pain.” 

As Mr, Gladstone did not seem to be gjiiiitin;!; immli ad van 1: tiro 



from his sojourn at Cannes, it was decided that he should return 
and try some English seaside resort. Dr. Arthur Habenshon, who 
had .succeeded the late Sir Andrew Clark as physician to the 
luinily, went to ('annes to see his patient, and consult with Dr. 
Frank, who had been recently attending him, on the developments 
of the case, with a view to settling as to what atmosphere would 
be likely to do good. The mistral had begun to make itself 
keenly felt in the South of France, and the neuralgia which had 
been troubling Mr, Gladstone was consequently very painful. 
7\.ccordingly the party from the Villa Thorenc returned to this 
country on February iSth, having travelled slowly and broken the 
journey at Calais, where they spent the night, previous to crossing 
the Channel. Arrangements had been made for conveying Mr. 
Gladstone from the railway carriage to the Terminus Hotel at 
Calais in a hand-chair, but to this proposal Mr. Gladstone was 
averse. So, leaning heavily on the arms of two friends, he walked 
to the building, though the effort seemed to try his strength. He 
was under the care of Dr. Habershon, and a nurse was also in 
attendance in case of need. The other members of the party 
besides Mrs. Gladstone and Mr. blcnry Gladstone were Miss 
Helen Gladstone and Miss Phillimore. 

A correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, who accompanied 
M.r! Gladstone across the Channel from Calais, wrote; — 


“ Wiien'lm emerg-ed fruai tlic Terminus Hotel yesterday momiug to join 
the steamer Invicta, it was at once noticed that ho looked wonderfully well. 
He had had the henefit of a good iiight’.s rest, uud Iwd .'ilept well. Rain was 
falling, and it was very unpleasant, but this did not prevent a good number of 
people assembling on the gangway to witness the departure of the venerable 
statesman. Many of these spectators raised their hats, the courtesy being 
aokuuwiedged by Mr. Gladstone. 

“Taldng Mr. Armitstcad’s arm, Mr. Gladstone, who was wearing a long 
fur overcoat, w.'dked i(uite firmly across the quay to the boat. He was coil- 
dueled on boanl by Captain Blomefield, the London and Chatham Company's 
representative, who h.ad the state saloon re.served for the party. : Mr. Gladstone 
retired at once to the cabin, and ivns very soon made comfortable for the 
iourney. A moderately calm passage was made acro.ss the Channel. 

“ On Vearhing Dover Mr. Gladstone was conducted ashore to the special 
South Lasiem Railway saloon attached to the boat express. Mrs. Gladstone, 
wlio seemed to be in very good health, fallowed, accompanied by Mr. Henry 
(Gladstone. A cheer was laised as the G.O.M. walked along the gangway, 
artri upon reaching the landing he stopped to shade hands and exchange a tow 
words with Mr. J. L. Bradley, the chairman of the local Liberal party. 

“ Mr. Gladstone’s train arrived at Charing Cross at half-past five precisely. 
Canon Wilberforce, Sir Walter Phillimore, and others friends were gathered 
. cm the platform. As soon as the train had stopped the door of .a first-class 
cafriage opened and Mr. Gladstone appeared. 
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“ He was assisted to step down from the carria«e by Mr. Hen^ Gladstone 
and the station-master. He walked, with hardly any .sign or feeblene.s.s, 
across the platform. He used his stick slightly as a support, but he gave one 
the impression that he still )X)S.se.ssed remarkable vigour. Mr. Gkdslone wu.s 
at once surrounded by the friends who had come to meet him. He shook 
hands all rounrl, smiling cheerfully. His winter overcoat was buttoned around 
him, but he was not ‘ mu filed up’ in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Then, a brown ielt hat gave an almost sprightly ap|}earaiice to hi.s figure. 

" Mr. Gladstone, with Mr. Henry Gladstone, drove off to Whitehall Court. 
Mrs. Gliid.stone, Mi.ss Helen Glad.stone, and Dr. Habershon followed in 
another carriage. A considerable number of people had gathered to see the 
arrival, and Mr. Gladstone got a most cordial welcome. The journey from 
Cannes, with very little stoppage by the way, was certainly a trying ordeal for 
so aged a traveller. Yet Mr. Gladstone not only stood it well, but wa.s po.si- 
tively better when he reached London than when he left Cannes.” 

Thus did the Grand Old Man arrive once more in London, 
where so much of his eventful life had been spent. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

LONDON, BOURNEMOUTH, AND HAWARDF.N. 

The lust visit which Mr. Gladstone was destined to pay to 
London — his home in so many Februaries — was full of in- 
terest, despite its brevity and the ill-health which precluded 
his going out of doors. What a contrast to his customary way 
of spending the time in London was this quiet residence in 
Whitehall Court, so near to Westminster and Downing Street, 
with their memories of political life ! In former days, when Mr. 
Gladstone piid a flying visit to the metropolis, it was with the 
definite object of study at the British Museum on the particular 
subject which was then engaging his attention. His notable 
figure would be seen striding quickly up the steps of the Museum, 
and wending its way to that quiet home of scholars, the Library. 
Soon he rvould be engrossed in a pile of volumes, examining them 
with the speed born of long practice and intimate knowledge of 
books. He would make notes for some hours with unwearied 
industry, and then, with courteous thanks to the officials at the 
Library, who were only too pleased to put their almost ine.xhaus- 
lible information at tire disposal of a man who never tired of learning, 
Mr. Gladstone would walk briskly home. In the evenings a few 
special friends, such as Mr. Morley, Lord Acton, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, and others, would spend a delightful time under the 
spell of Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant conversation. And, when they 
were gone, he might be induced to play a game of backgammon 
until tlie time arrived to retire to rest. Briefly, that was a picture 
of hi.s u.siial experience during a visit to London. 

But in February, 1898, he had to resign himself to a programme 
mucir simpler and restricted. Much of his time was spent in his 
bedroom, where he received at least one distinguished visitor — 
Dr. Nansen, who, accompanied by stalwart, blue-eyed Lieutenant 
Johansen, his sole companion farthest North, gave Mr. Glad- 
stone much pleasure. He asked a good many questions of the 
intrepid explorers, and left an impression of marvellous vitality 
upon both men. All day long people called on the Gladstone 
Siniily, with a view of learning how the Grand Old Man pro- 
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gressed. Mr. Murley dined with lii.s old leader, and thonght tliat 
he was looking decidedly belter than prior to his departure Cor 
Caiine.s. I^ord Rosebery and Sir b'illiain ilarcourt l.ioth had a 
few iTunutes’ conversation with him, and the latter told him he 
was goii'ig to .speak at .Ih.iry, asking liim for a nie.ssage. One very 
toucliing message from the veteran was mentioned Iry hi.s Ibrmer 
confidential secretary, Sir Algernon West, at a meeting in Maryle- 
bone. Sir Algernon told a sympathetic audience that Mr. (Had 
.stone had .said to him, “You uuist jiray for me,” and Sir Algernon 
added: “.T know, if f do, niy prayer will be mingled with 
thousands of prayers that go up to the Eternal Throne for his 
happiness.” 

On February 21st there was a .series of .special callers. The 
Prince of Wales, who always went out of Iris way to show resjiect 
for the aged servant of the (jrown, spent tiuile a long while with .M r, 
Gladstone, asking most kindly after his ailments. The cull was 
all the more appreciated because it took place on I.evee l.)ay, 
when the Prince might have been e.'iciised from visiting pensonally, 
Then came the Ladies .Sylril :md Peggy I’rimrose, daughters of 
Lord Rosebery and favoiiriles with Mr. Gladstone from their 
childhood when he had .seen them at Dalmeiiy in the stirring 
day.s of the Midlothian (Campaigns. 'I'hese charming young 
ladie.s made their tliivil in .society on the very same day a.s 
their call cm Mr. Gladstone, at a grand l)all given in their honour 
at Lord Ro.sehery’s house in Picrkeley Siiuare, when the ].irt’scncc 
of the Prince of Y’ales and other members of the Royal Jfamily 
lent iclnL to a very brilliant occasion. 

'[’he next day Mr. and Mrs. (Ikulstone, with Miss licleii 
Gladstone (who had resigned some months previously tlie Vice- 
J’rindpalship of Sidgwiek Hall, Newnham, in or(lc;r to devote her 
time to the erne of her aged parents), and Mr. l lenry Gladstone, 
left London for Honnicmoiiih, Mr, Glmlstone had sioiipcd for a 
few minutes on the way to Waterloo to record his name and that 
of his wife in the visitors’ book at Marlborough House. A few 
friends, including Lord Welby and Dr. lial.iershon, were on the 
platform to bid the travellers goodbye. The train which con- 
veyed them to Bournemouth was one which had come thence in 
the morning, and the heavy layer of snow on the tops of 
the carriages bore te.stimony to the .severity of tire storm which 
had been raging there. It was curious and unfortunate that in 
Bouvnemoutli, as it had been previously in Cannes, the weather 
was the direct opposite of what might usually be expected in 
these places. 'I’be heaviest fall of snow which Bournemouth had 
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(ixpcrienced frir .some time lay on the ground wlten the train 
arrived. There a large number of people assembled to catch 
a glimpse ol the distinguished passengers, who drove off to 
h'orest House on the East Cliff. Mrs. Harry Drew had been 
there, prc'p.iring the hou.se, which wa.s in a pleasant situation 
overlooking the bay, for her parents, who bore the trying 
journey exceedingly well. 

I'or the next month .Mr. and Mirs. Dlad.stone remained at 
llournemouth, but the change did not effect so much good as 
was expected, and the right hon. gentleman was seldom able 
to take outdoor exercise. The neuralgic pains in his face .gave 
him considerable trouble, and his doctor, tvho visited him often 
deemed it unwise for him to risk the cold air. Mrs. Gladstone 
was, however, able to derive not a little strength during her visit, 
and was often to be seen attending services at a church in the 
neighbourhood. 

Everything possible was done to relieve the tedium of the 
enforced inactivity of Mr. Gladstone, who was forbidden by his 
mecliral adviser to read or write — deprivations which so industrious 
a reader and writer e.ould not help feeling keenly. Conversation 
and li.', telling to music; were his chief pleasures during this trying 
lime. Fortunately, members of his family have a great love for, 
and areal ability in, voc’tcl and instrumental music. It maybe 
ictollc (t> rl that Mr Gladstone’s eldest .son, the late Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, compose.d several bctiutiful hymn-tunes ; Mrs. Drew’ 
is a e.lKcrming pianist ; and Mr. Herbert Gladstone is one of the 
[lillars of the Handel .Soc;iety, Variou.s friends lent their skilful 
aid in alliwialing the weary hours of the sufferer with choice 
music. Lady Halit; raim; one; eve'iiing with her sister, Mdlle. 
Olga Neruda, to ImwcsI House, and played exquisitely, to Mr, 
Gkidstone’s great delight. Then, on another evening, that fine 
[liani.st, Mdlle. Natalie Janotha, who was a special friend of thc-j 
'lennysnns, gave quite a recital, which met .with much appvecia-- 

Writing to a correspondent on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s 
lit'ulih,*Mr.'i, Drew said; — 

“ In Mr. and i\fr.s. Gladstone’s condition of health it i.s impossible to have 
anyl tiim; fresh In .say day by day. At their age it is not likely that they should 
he vcvy’stvang, hut there is really nothing to chronicle from week to week, 
'flu: c.'rUavagiint paragraphs that appearcrl some time ago as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘ critical conilition’ were about as true a.s the very rosy-coloured accounts that 
sulisei lueutly appeared as to his recovery and present freedom from the neuralgic 
patn. 't he neuralgia continues much «.s it was, and, this being the cn.se, it is 
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not udvisalile to tli'ive out in tlic very cold weather that has prevailed sinec we 
came to Boiiriieinoiith. Jhit liis {jeiieral iiealtli, strength, appetite, &(•., ciin- 
timic to lie very goo<l. Tie slept very well last night, and it seems tn he ratiier 
a mistake to have ilaily Indlelins as if he was suDering iVoni some severe illness 
insteail of the more ordinary and perhaps chronic ailments iiicidentiil to his 
tune ot life. In this weather it is hardly to he expected there could he niucli 
iiviprovement, but, the docti.ir says the eause of the neuralnja (the nasal catarrh) 
lieinj.; ,so much improveil, there is good hope that the pain will wear off iii 

Mr, ( iltidstoiu:!, ' ill company with Mrs, (lliidslonc find ,M.ni. 
Urcw, drove in it cloKiid carriage to .St. Swiiliiii’s Chiiicli for tin; 
allernoon service on otie Sunday. 

Id'esh anxiety wtis caused among friends by the news tliat Sir 
'riiomas Siuilh, tin; famous surgeon, liad Ireen down to Bourne- 
mouth to consult with Ifr. Malierslion as to the pos.sihilities of a 
successful operation on Mr. Gladstone. The (act of his visit was 
kept quite private for some days, and Sir 'riionias mentioned that 
his patient had particularly retputsted that he should say nothing 
of the ciise “ unless the t.'lueen asks.” 

The air of Ihairueinouth having failed to tichievc mu(;h hetter- 
ment in llu; condilion of Mr. Gladstone, il was thrnight that he 
would be all the happier at homo, whither his thoughts had been 
tending for some time. .So on March aand the party left for 
llawanlen. A correspondent gave 1 he following account of the 
journey, which was vni liasingsloke, Oxfoixl, iind Ghesler : “One 
of Ihi! Roy.'il .saloons had been ])laced iU iht; illustrioii.s sliiiesman’s 
dis])osal. Arrangiaiiiiiits had been made lor a s|iecial froiu 
Wre.xliam to Chester, so as to tirrive til iIk; latter plai’e tit about 
seven lydock in the cviaiiiig. Mr. Miairy Glad.slone tmd Dr. 
llahiashon luul left Ihmrnemoutli previously ; hut in addition to 
Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. llerhia’t Gladstone, Miss liekai Ghulstone, 
and the Rev. Ste[)lion Gkul.stone rian.ained l<i tiecompaiiy Mr. 
Gladstone on his journey. 

Mr. Gladstone arrived at llournernoulh exactly a month Ittifore 
in a sranvstorin, accompanied hy a (Vo.sty air and the sky thick 
with dark clouds, lie left llourueiuuuth in perfi'Ct sumnua' like 
weather, with bright sunsliinej a cloudless sky, and a light 
westerly bieeze. ',1'iie right hon. gentleman had sle[)t fairly during 
tin; niglit and, according tt.) liahit, rose (suiy. The ptu'ty drove 
to the Rust station, ahont three-(:[iiarlers of a mile distant, in a 
closed carriage, 't’he station was shut to tdl excx'jit passtaigers, 
and the saloon in which the party were to travel was drawn u|j at 
the platform an hour liefore the train was timed to start. A 
number of persious assembled along the road to the station t'o 
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wiim;s!j (.k‘[)artiii-e of Mr. Gladstone, who had been so tttle , 
seen dariiif< his visit to ISoiirnemouth. The arrangements at the 
•Station to prevent any inconvenience to the family of the right 
lion, gentleman were admirably carried out by Mr. Harvey, the 
•Station master. The right hon. gentleman walked firmly to the 
niilvvay carritige, but looked pale, 

A,s Mr. GUulslone walked across the platform there were fre- 
quent cries of “ God bless you, sir,” and “God’s richest ble.s.sings 
rest on yiju ” ; and in response the right hqn. gentleman, as he 
was entering the train, turned round, and in a clear voice ex- 
claimed ; “ Gutl lilesH you all in this place and the land you love," 
Already many expressions of sympathy had reached the right 
hon. gentleman juid his family from many quarters. It was 
reported that a very warm and friendly mes.sage w'as sent from 
some of the leading members of the Irish party. 

Hawarden Castle was reached at half-past seven in the evening. 
A considerable asse.mhktge of residents of Hawarden awaited at 
the station the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who were so 
much Ixdoved b}' Ihrir neighbours; but, by the e.xpressed ivish of 
meinhers of the Gladstone family, the villagets and others who 
were prt'sent retired from the platform, in' order to prevent any 
crushing or crowding near the train, and to ensure Mr. Gladstone 
,is little inconvenieiiee as was possible on his leaving the station. 
'Fhe ijlatforin was reserved for the meinhers of the family, who 
anxiously await (.:d the arrival of the spceial train, which steamed 
into the station at twenty-eight niimUes past seven o’clock. Mrs. 
GludsUme and parly were comfortably ensconced in the saloon, 
InU: Mr. Gladstone tvas not observed for a few inonient.s. I'lie 
Rev. Harry Drew and Mrs. Stephen Gladstone immediately 
mitered the saloon, and the welcome was of a most touching 
description, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone embracing tire various 
iriemliers of the family. Mrs. Gladstone, who seemed somewhat 
fiuigued by the eigbt-and-a-balf-hours’ journey, was assisted from 
tlie' saloon by the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Gladstone and Mr. Herbert 
GlaiJsUine, M.l’., and supported and conducted to a brougham. 
Tiien the aged statesman, who was warmly clothed in a long 
ovcrcoiit, and was wearing a brown felt hat, was observed emerg- 
ing from another portion of the saloon, where he had been resting. 
It was discerned that the right hon. gentleman, who was on the 
arms of the Rev. Stephen Gladstone and the Rev. Harry Drew, 
was walking with some difficulty, and was very cautious in 
alighting. Whether he was dazed by the station lights it is im- 
’ [lossilile to state, but certain it is that he was unable to see a 
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portion of the raised platform, and was led to the waiting-room, 
through which he passed to the carriage,’ chatting freely iis lie 
wallced. He joined Mrs. Gladstone in the carriage, and Dr. Di.ss 
and the tiur.se also entered the vehicle, and ])roceeded. witli tltcm 
to the Castle, which was re;iched.at a, qiuirtcr to eight o’clock. 
'J'he I’ervent hope wa.s e.spres.scd by all who witnes.sed Mr, Glad- 
stone’s return home that with the favnily Snrrotmdings and thi,' 
beautiful .spring-like weather us'uaily e.Kperienced at J lawarden 
Mr. Gladstone’s sufferings would be alleviated, notwitlistancling 
his advanced years. 



It wuh with manifest . pleasure that Mr. Gladstone found himself 
onec; more at Hawardcti Gastle, after an absence of four months. 
It was natural' that he .should pass his first-night there somewhat 
re.stlessly owing to the excitement and weariness of the journey on 
the, preceding day and the next morning the weather was 
anything but cheering for the invalid, as rain was falling heavily, 
and snow lay mv the mountains. His doctor came down 
from London a day or two afterwards and met in consultation 
Dr. Dobie, of Chester, and Dr. Biss. They were fairly satisfied 
with the condition of the patient, who already showed signs of 
improvement, owing doululess to the joy of being amid familiar 
surroundings once urove. 

Mr. Gladstone had just sustained one of those sorrows which 
every lover of animals will understand. During his absence from 
I tawarden Castle, Betz, tire little black Pomeranian dog who had 
bc'cii so laithful a follower of the Grand Old Man for nearly ten 
years, had gone to Buckley Vicarage, the home of the Rev. 
Ilavry aird Mrs. Drew, whose little daughter Dorothy was an 
t;s[mcial irlaymate irf his. But the dog seemed to feel the absence 
of Iris old Iricnd and master, and ran back to liawarden Castle 
again and again. Then, jtisL before Mr. Gladstone’s I'cluvn, 
he began tf) decline food, aird moped. On the actual day of 
hir; arrival Pol/, was lalam back to liawarden, but it was too late. 
The little dog died, surely ol' a broken heart. 

A very ireautiful tribute to his old leader was paid by Mr. John 
Movley in a speeeli delivered at Chester on March 23rcl. Having 
allvidi'd to Home Rule, Mr. Morley proceeded : — 

“ (ii'utU’inca, liow uv.uiy laevnories docs all this recall to ns? Tlte qlmhmiur 
rel'rtvoil to it, and to llint great leader of ours who first awoke the conscience 
'll Ihij'land to the streiU';tH of the Irish case:. Ah ! What stirring of iinalter- 
:i,l,ili; ailhction do we all feel to-night, as we think of him overlalcen in the 
evcniiig of that loiij;: day of so many interests, so many glories, .so many 
triimiiii’is, SI) many grand puhlic sevyices - -overtaken by suffering and by pain. 
How he lias elevated polities, how in the Irish Question, and every other to 
iiidir idnal responsiliilily, individual conviction, individual conscience his appeal 
has always lain 1 We can hring him little succour as he lies, hut let us, at all 
I veins, lay to liearl llu; graml and splendid lessons which his career has taught 
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Another eloniient tvilnilc Id Mr. ( lludstono iibnul this liiin' was 
puhlished in the Vossisclic Zdiniig, wliieh spoke of lumas “the 
glorious man, in whom the pnjudest traditions of ICnglish 
.1 .iheralism are emhodied, and to wliom the labeials ot all 
nations of botli heniisphere.s look iij) with Aamenition.” (due 
of the last evidenees of Mr. (iladslono’a interest in lairi'cnt 

political afiiiira was shown by his little inessage sent liy him on 

the Hulrject (jf the hlainc disaster “ 1 am deeply grieved at the 

sad loss whicii the Ameriean jusiple luve siilfm-ed.” 

In many places of vvorsliip in the kingi.lom there were allusions 
to Mir. Glaclsitone’s illness, and of two of the.se .special niention 
may be made. On the last Sunday in March, at tin,’ ( Ireek 
Church of St. Sophia, Ikiyswatcr, the Arehimaudiite J'ai.tM'his, 
who was the celebrant at the Holy ILucharist, made an eloquent 
appeal to the congiegalion in rcferr'iiro to the siihjeel. Atidre.ss 
iirg the worshippers, he said, with groat feeling : — ■ 

“ hrclhiLMi, tlib mmniiig I (UMn- (liiil you will jniii willi mf in pniyini', dial 
: tnir Hoiiviaily Father may in Jlis greiil niei-cy relieve from sutfering itml reslorti 
kWiealtli rtJi WiNrhiiii /‘iiiiiirnl in nuny iwilkso/ Ji/c, rhslinf',iii‘,liril 

: lin the Seimto and nt the imiversity, hiU: throughout a long career one who has 
:alWjiy.s been a tnie-heiirtcd servant of God and a loyal soldier ot the t 'losn. 
WillianvEwart Gladstone islmuud to ouniallon hyu Ihou.sniid ties ofiii'l'ecHioriuto 
regard and service, lint he i.s move llitni tint Iriend ol Greece. He is ttie 
eliainpion of all that is iiolde, and pure, and hunianising. His mugiianimity 
i.lias shone forth in a dark world like a bright my oC suasliine. l.et me, ihere- 
i fore; invite you not merely as an Orthodox piii.wt, hut as a man Hpiiiddng 
■ ;;tp men, to pray that he may be spared to his family, to his country, and 
’ hiahldtid.” 

The Archiinfindrite then [iroceedcd wilh a simciiil imiycr Im 
the veteran statesman, the congregntion belniying .signs ol dorp 
emotion. True to all his old love lor (Ireeco, Mr. (Ikulstono hud 
lately sent to a gathering of I’hil-Hollenes in London a messu,gi' 
of continued sympathy with the cause. 

An'hbi.shop WaLsh, Itaviiig heen infonnetl llt;il inlliieu/a pic 
vailed to a great extent in his diocese, is.sued a letter removing 
the obligation of fasting during the remainder of I.ent, e.xeviil oit 
certain specified day.s. In the concluding part <,il hi.s letter 
he said that be had heen asked to remind the faithful ol the 
diocese of a duty tliey owed to the aged and suffering statesman 
to whom Ireland was mainly indel tied for more titan one great 
measure of justice. The letter proceedetl ;- — 

, ' “ Withdrawn for ever from the connections: of pidtlic life, Mr. Gladstmic in 

;his, present state of patient suffering attracts the .sympathy not only of tliose wliy 
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in his years ol energetic piibiic service venerated him as a political leader, Imt 
also, and ireiiiaps even more especially, of others who in public offices rverc his 
sl rotnunis opponents. From a respected Irish Catholic gentleman the thought, 
lul .suggestion has come within the last few days that if any opportunity 
irrejicnted it, self I sltould a.sk the faithful of the diocese to discharge some 
portion of the debt of gratilude which we owe to Mr. flladstonc by now 
rememlrering liim in onr prayers before the Throne of Mercy. I feel grateful 
hir the suggestion. Donhiless through this letter it will he the means of 
ohlaining for our venerable benefactor of former years many prayers, and in 
particular a prayer that God in whom he always trusted may now in his hour 
of suffering he pleased to semi him comfort and relief to lighlen his heavy 
Imrjlen, and to give him. strength and patience to hear it, in 'so far as in the 
designs of .Providence it may have to be borne for his greater good.” 

It was a comfort to learn that the aged sufferer was serene and 
peaceful ; and, after learning the probable eour.se of his illnes.s, he 
was pcriectly resigned. In his last days he was wonderfully calm 
and was only desirous of settling all important matters in which 
he was concerned. lie would sit quite still, with eyes dosed— 
tlu! pallor of his face suggesting death — and enjoy the plea.sures 
of reverie until a sudden spasm of pain awoke him. Sometimes, 
when he was sleeping jilacidiy, his lips would he heard murmur- 
ing jKissage.s from his favourite clussic.s. At other times he would 
imagine he was once more hack in Parliament, and would, in liis 
.slumber, rejjeat various .senleiices on imhlic (luestions, a.s though 
he were addressing the House of Commons. But, chiefly, his 
ilioughts turned heavenwards in these days, and he longed to 
iVpart and be at vest. Once or twice, indeed, his lips could 
not restrain the uUerance “ Would God all were over ! ” But 
this natmal impatience at tlie agony was short-lived, and he 
would soon regain his iranquillity. 

He wa.s nuicli touched at the frequent inquiries made by the 
(}ueen and other mernhers of the Koyal Family, as well as by the 
hosts of frieiuls all over the world. Not a few kindly sugge,stions 
for the allevialion of his pain were sent to his family from those 
wlio united with Mr. Gladstone “ in the fellowship of suffering.” 

Allusions were made in the House of Commons to his illness, 
and they werct received sympathetically by all sections of parties, 
wlio'could still say, in the words of the late Lord Iddesleigh, 
“ W'e are all luoud of him.” On all hands there was the deei)est 
interest in the bulletins published daily concerning the aged 
patient. 

'I'he.se feelings of esteem were .shared by politicians in other 
countries as was exemiililied by the liict that in the Italian Senate 
Signor Artom said he thouglit tlic Senate would not be maintaining 
“its noble traditions if, before suspending its labours, it did not give 
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expression to its soHcimde regarding the liealth of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. (Gladstone had had so illustrioii,s n rareer, and Ids name was 
one which so justly commanded the sympathy of Italy, that 
a demonstration of such a sentiment by the Senate would car- 
tainly repre.sent the feeling of all Ittdians. He proposed that tin; 
Piasident and Vir(>-l'residcnts should send Mr. Gladstone a tele- 
gram expressing the sentiment.s he had mentioned, and conveyiiig 
to him the siiieorefa wishes for his rt'covory. Hie motion wa-> 
agreed to. The President remarked that he and the "Vici;- 
Presidents ivould feel it an honour to transmit the Senate’s vote 
to Mr. Gladstone, for the latter was a man who did not belong to 
one nation alone, but to the whole of the civilised world. Mr. 
Gladstone had an especial claim on Italy, since at certain critical 
moments he had raised in her favour a voice which had found an 
echo in the consciences of all. 

To this graceful expression of sympathy the President of the 
Italian Chamber received the following reply through the Italian 
Ambassador in London to the telegram of inquiry : “ Mr, Glad- 

stone’s family are profoundly grateful for the kind message of the 
Italian Chamber of Hepiitics.’ 'Pheie is no great ch.-inge in Mr. 
Gladstone’s condition, though he has latterly experienced great 
relief. Ife wishes me to tell you tliat he preserve.s unchanged 
his interest in all that toiu.-lie.s the haiqiine.ss and prosperit)' of 
; Italy.?’ 

From bluff old President Kruger in South Africa there eaim 
a message condoling with M!r. Gladstone in his great affliction, 
and “trusting that the Lnid will support and strcnglheii him.” 
And the Pnpi', wlio was horn only three montlis after Mr, 
Gladstone, was also eoneerned to learn of his eonlcmporary’', 
illness, which coulfl not fail to interest the veteran Leo esiteciully. 

Gn March arjtb the weatlaa- was .snfliciently pleasant to induce 
Mr, Gladstom; to go out in the garden for a sliort time. The snn 
was shining, ami he w.is able to lemain on llie terrace lor a hiiei' 
period enjoying its warmth. Plis eldest daughter, Mrs. M’ickham, 
wife of the Dean of lancoln. Joined tlic fiimily at Hawardeii. fi 
was stated that Mr. Gladstone had been lately enjoyiiig'llie 
reading of some of .Sir AMalter Scott’s novels, which had always 
stood high in his favour, and from tvhich he had (|uoted oltcn in 
his public adtiresses. He liked listening, too, to the hymns 
playc'd by the Rev. Steplien Gladstone ; among llicin “ Roi;k of 
Ages, ’’“.Lead, Idndly l.ight,” and “Jesn, laivcc of my Soul,” 
seemed to give him special pleasure. 

At the annual meeting of the three Nonconformist Boards, Ireltl * 
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iuidor _ the presidency of Dr. Parker at the Memorial Hall, the 
fi,)llowiiif.i re.solutiou was adopted iinanimou-sly ; ‘‘We unite in 
sympathy with Mr. Hladstone in his present sufferings, and 
in earnest pniyer that he may Ite granted full relief, and may 
be spilled yet awhile for uscftilne.ss in the w'orld, which, during 
his long career, by liigh clianieter and eminent services in many 
way.s, lie lias done so much to benrdit.” 

In reply to this resolution, the Rev. Steplien (iladslone wrote 
the following interesting letter : — 


“.UlsAK , Sir, —Yesterday 1 had the opportunity of naming tlie suhject 
of your kind letter to Mr. Gladstone. He desired me in emphatic term.s 
to thank you and all those members of the General ilocly of Protestant 
Dissenting Mini,sters of the Tlrree Denominations who joined in sending such 
a welcome and affectionate message to him in the hour of his suffering, and to 
say liiat he is most cordially grateful for Ihcir prayers at this time. You may 
like to associate with this message of his the fact that ho repeated, with his own 
emphasis, the words of the. last verse of the 1 50th Psalm, on the same occasion. 
1 need, not say that Mrs. t.ilailstone, and all the family also, deeply appreciate 
tliia very practical sympalhy of earnest intercession.” 


Tlu' Urilish Mrifinil yoiiinal .staled that Sir d’homii'i Smith 
wiifj tuiiibic, baviiig regard to Mr. Glad.stone’s advaiicod ago, 
to advi.sc any oiicratioii for tlic local condition, which was, 
unlorttm, Italy, of niich a nature that the rtisuiirccs of niudical 
art could not do more than afford relief. Happily it was jio-SMblc 
tijido a great deal to niitigato tlu: neuralgia hy which the nerves 
of the face had heen affcclcd for .sonu; time (lasl. His strength 
'Was .still mainlaincrl, appetite wa.s good, and he was haiJii)- to bo 
once more amid the familiar siirroimdings of his home. 

.\t a largo meeting held in the Mani’iion House in aid of the 
social work of the .Salvalioii Arni\, Mr. ircrbeii (iladslone pre-- 
sided, and tii.weral allusions were made; to the siekiiess of his 
tiitlier, 111 the conrse of her elofiuont speech, .Mrs. l.-lramwell 
Hootli Haiti 


‘‘,1 thank yuu, Mr. GhubUme, tor ilie words you have .spoken, especiidly 
wlicn your thoughts ami heart must lie luinkined will] great au.Kiety. I lirn 
sure we all sliiire willi you tlu; dc iire, if it may he so, that it may yet pass away, 
if God wit!. God Ide.'Ui dear Mr. Gladstone. Amen.” 


.\ lervcnt “ Amen” was repeated by the entire audience. Sir 
.Ylg'cnion W'cat, in moving a vott.; of tbanks l;o Mr. H. Gliukstonc, 
said with the father of their chairman nutv at the dost; of hia 
honotiretl life, was the love, the affection, tlie blessing, and 
the prayers uf every Englishman in the country. 
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A b[)ecially delightful tribute to Mr. Glarlslono appojred about 
this time in a new literary journal called the Oullook, from which 
we are glad to quote some of its pa.ssages. “ ‘ God bless you all 
. , . and the land you love ’ : that kind and brave farewell was 
spoken at Bournemouth to a few, but it was meant for all of u.s, 
and for all this land, ’'rhe full meaning of it cannot as yet lie 
stated, can hardly as yet be grasped ; but it cannot be mistaken. 
Kw old warrior full of years and honours has spoken bis farewell 
to tlie Held of endeavour and embattled causes and high hoi:ie. .So, 
with bowed heads, we accept the benediction, making obeisance 
to a great Englishman passing to his Home. Mr. Gladstone has 
been ever a fighter. And in all the pageant of humanity there is 
nothing more moving than the supreme surrender of a brave man’s 
sword, not to a foe, but to the last and greatest friend of the 
brave. Full of thankfulness he is treading the royal road of 
his peers towards the vast tranquillity. For him all is well. But 
for us there must be human regret, and human desire that the 
stages of his golden pilgriinage may be prolonged and that tlie 
sunset-light may for a time yet linger alwiit him.” 

It must have been almost embarrassing to the Gladstone family 
to receive daily so many e.\])ressi()ns of sympathy and so many 
letters of iiuiuiry concerning the condition of the ()atient. 1 till ing 
this sad period Mrs. Gladstone was sustained marvellously in 
health, and was able to take drives daily in the neighbourhood of 
I-lawarden. A few special friends visited the Castle, including jjie 
Bishop of St, Andrew.s, who had .some happy conversation with 
Mr. Gkidstone. His mind was most calm and resigned, facing 
the prospect of his departure with the joy and hope whicli can 
only distinguish a trtily religious man. From day to day there 
were the slight variations of the (witienl’.s condition to be chronic.lefl, 
and one was glad to note that the severe neuralgic [lains soinewhal 
les.sened their violence. 

A very quiet, liaster was spent l.)y the family at Huwarden, and 
Mr. Gladstone seemed liardly so well on liaster Monday. It was 
notified that a statue of the right hon. gentleman was to bo erected 
in Athens, where his name was hekl in such high honour •a.s the 
friend of Gretrce. Dr. 1 lalaershon had another consultation wiih 
a view to lessening the pain which his patient was suffering. ( !on- 
tinual exiivessions of syraitalhy from public meetings were received, 
and in acknoivledging one of these Mr. Gladstone’s daughter wrote 
that they gave her father great hai.ipiness in the thouglit that others 
were praying for him. To multitude.s the chief item of the day’s 
news was undoubtedly the bulletin concerning Mr. (.Ikidstose. 
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And thus, with blessing and farewell upon his lips, the 
day of Mr. (llaclslone's death drew iiear^ In May he was less 
and less inclined to take nourishment, or indeed to show any 
interest in things earthly. Occasional and very brief visits were 
paid to him, as the dying warrior “fought his one fight more — 
the last, the best,’’ by personal friends such as Lord Rosebery, 
Oanon Scott Holland, Mr, John Morley, and others. These 
intimates of the dying statesman were all impressed with the 
pathetic beauty of his last days, “ The great soul,” said one of 
the family, “w.as resting on the Rock of Ages.” His pain was 
mitigated by injections of morphia; and, though day by day 
his strength lessened, he was spared much of the pain which 
distressed him in March and April. 

His doctors were assiduous in their attentions, but everyone 
felt that death to one so weary of life would come as a merciful 
release. 

It came at last, that Conqueror over the mightiest. After a 
day of sunshine, which bad brightened the room in which Mr. 
Gladstone lay, there was a sudden ebb of vitality. The pulse, 
wltich was never very rapid in the case of the patient, became 
hardly noticeable ; and from the village of Hawarden went forth, 
on the afternoon of May 17th, the news that “Gladstone was 
dying.” His son, Mr. H. N. Gladstone, hurried home from 
London by special train, and rapidly the members of the family 
gathered round the bedside of the departing veteran. 

And thus, in the home he loved, and amid those who were 
dearest to him, died William Ewart Gladstone on May ipth, 
A.seeii.sion Day. The partner of his joys and sorrows was at 
haml to say Good-bye, and, amid all the sad trial of her 
foitilude, w.is brave and comforted. 

As tile tidings Hashed across the continents there was a 
world-wide regret, which must h.ave solaced the widow and 
children of the greatest statesman of the century. 'I'lie (Jiieen 
and many other Royal personages sent their condolences ; and 
in. the hearts of millions, less exalted but no less sincere, there 
ivas tlie consciou.sness of a noble life ended, a hero fallen in the 
fight, “ a warder silent on the hill." 

Both Houses of I*arliament unanimously resolved to pay to Mr. 
Gladstone’s memory the highest honour in tlieir pmver. On the 
motion of his old opponents — the Marqui.s of Salisbury in the 
lands, and Mr. Arthur Balfour in the Commons, both of whom 
delivered eloquent appreciations of the great statesman’s genius, 
magnanimity, and public services — it was decided that his remains 
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should be buried in Weatininster Abljey, and that a memorial of 
him should be erected in that National VValhalla at the [lulrlic 
expense. The body was removed from Hawarden on the eveninf*' 
of May a5th, and for two days lay in state in Westminster llall. 
Vast crowds of people ])assed through the venerable building to 
pay their last tribute of reverence to one who for so many years 
had been the id(rl of tire jreoplc, and who had played so large a 
part in the history of the century. The funeral took ptlace on 
Saturday, May 28th, amid a scene of national mourning, wliich 
will never be effaced from the memory of those who witnessed it. 
The line of route from Westminster Hall to the West door of the 
Abbey was densely packed with a sorrowing multitude, .and 
within the Abbey itself a remarkable gathering, representative of 
all nations and all sorts and conditions of men, assembled to 
witness “ the last sad scene of all.” The coffin was preceded by 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and the pall bearers 
included the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, Lord 
Sali.sl)ury and Lord Rosebery, Mr. Halfour and Sir William 
I-iarcourt, the Duke of Rutland and I.ord Kiinlrerlcy. Tlie 
burial service, conducted by the Dean of Westminster and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, was made .all the mf)re im- 
pressive by the singing by the whole congregation of Mr. Clad-. 
stone’s favourite hymns— “ Rock of Ages,” “Praise to the Holiest 
in the Height,” and “0 God, our Help in Ages past.” Mrs. 
Gladstone was present at the grave, and at the ccmclusion of the. 
solemn ceremony the Prince of Wales approached lier, bowed 
low, and took her hand and ki.sscd it. Tlic rest of the illustrioii.s 
pall-bearers followed His Royal Highness’s e.xatnple, .and then 
the nrourners and the vast assembly filed past the grave, anti with 
a last fond look upon the simple inscription on the cohln-lid, 
bade the greatest Knglishman of the Queen’s reign a silent and 
reverent farewell. , 
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